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PREFACE, 



THE author of the following Accontit » of 
Jamaica has endeavoured to avoid, as much as 
possible, treading in the footsteps of those who 
have already written on the same subject. The 
mere repetition of a task anticipated Tby others, 
though offered in a new shape, would be quite 
superfluous. His object is rather to supply, ' by 
particular observations on various topics con- 
nected with such account (which those writers 
have either not touched on, or noticed but slig))t- 
ly) that information which may perhaps interest 
and amuse in a greater degree than the more 
systematic and general description of a country. 
Though such writers have either disdained or 
nfeglected to enter minutely into many of these 
subjects, it will yet be allowed that they are de- 
serving of a little more attention. The minuter 
traits and more gradual shades / of life and matei 



ncrs, doubtless convey a more accurate knp^- 
ledge of a peop(l^, )^^ifc[ids^\hb entertainment 
afforded, than those generaJ outlines and more 
obvious features which the formal historian would 
probably content himselT with exhibiting. Into 
such minutia; the author will occasionally enter, 
«ki>d be wiU i^oraetimes interweave with -his de- 
scriptio^s suoh fact^^^ anecdotes, and no^ic^s, as 
\im^G come .within hi)? Qwn knowledge, or have 
l)e€« derived fiom authentic so^rces^ i , . lib; Rr/p-; 
cipal view ,is to exhibit a picture of sQ^ci^ty ap4 
?aani(jer& 10, this island (which yiill iu w^^iejoae^n 
sure ^p}^ to the. other West Ir^dp isjaads) ;, \a 

descfite-.tlie diffe^'e^it, ranks and oll^sef of tJjt^ 

' * . • . • ... *. ^ 

^hitcisj^ ,^pd, qf the frjec people, of colour^ aiid 
Wf^]^^;. to give, an acqouut of t|ie davesi- tbeir' 
cbaractp, oustona^^j , cqqdition, • » ai;id tqf atmpnt ;« 
find . v^^ate v^r ^Ise . is d.epje.nd?nt qn,. or mqy ari^e. 
ojit of these subjects^.. 

A residence of twenty-one years in Jamaica^ 
an4 in a situation where he had opportunities of 
^kn^wiog aijd obsen'ing much on the topics he 
has discussed,, will, thp autlior trusts,, enable 
him to perform this task with truth and accuracy. 



i»tQ bia^rlurli^Ui^joil ; :Mt ! heiiviiili ^rle^idt jSatter. 
Iiiiq3iAl&j:)tll<^^im»ie'i]tf an}^ i^Qttiif AC ':^Ui. .be >tlia^ 
povered ; and he ean boldly affirts^ ootf^ne wigW 
pating from ps^rtiality, prejudice, p.^- misrepre- 
sentation. . 

Iq order to give consistency and connection to 
the whole, he w^ll offer sketches of the history, 
fopograpby, goyeminent, colonial laws, com- 
merpe, productions., &c.^ of this island. Elabo- 
rate or learned disquisitions pn these subjects he 
does not luoi at; nor are they at all wanted in 
such a work. They are to be found in the pages 
pf ^i^ore voluminous and scientific writers; to 
copy whopfi would be altogether unnecessary. At 
^ 6£^iQe time, whe^tever opinions, sentiments, or 
pb3^ryi^tio.nsofthe author's own, may occasionally 
pccur, he will of course not fail to offer. Per- 
hfi^-ps pwing to changes produced by time, or to 
bis seeiiig things in different points of view from 
othersi he may sometimes differ from them in his 
opinions and representations. This he cannot 
help : but he can at least ^ay, that the account 



« 



V ^v<s* if in t great meaiurd th^ result of his 
ofrn' personal experience and ObseiWtioni uar*^ 
aided &nd unx3e8tram(^ by th^ pages oltftiy ivriter- 
wbateter,^aml unbiassed, by any itiotiv^^ butfhosi!^ 
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AN 



ACCOUNT OF JAMAICA. ' 



.' . . . <| v% 

CHAPTfeai. 1 .t 

geographical Situation df Jamaicc-^Sketch of 
its Discovery, and Settlement, and iubse* 
quent History. 

The island of Jamaica id one of that great^ 
cluster of islands that lie in the gulph of Florida, 
and go under the name of Caribbees ; they are 
divided into wbdward and leisward. Jamaica; be- 
longs to the latter division/add is situated betweea 
17. 44. N. L. and 75. 55. and 78. 48. W. L. it is 
180 miles in length from east to west, and 60 
miles in its greatest breadth. This island was 
discovered by the great Columbus, in I494j 
after he had discovered HispiUiiola and Cubai in 
the neighbourhood of which islands it liesi at 
about thirty leagues distance from each. But it 
was not till fifteen years after, that the Spaniards 
made any settlement in Jamaica ; and then, it is 
asserted, they behaved to the unfortunate inha- 
bitants with all that barbanly and oppression 
with which they treated the natives of every 
country they coi^iuered, and which have fixed a 

B 



horrible and indelible stain on the character of 
that nation. 

At tbi;^ B^QQd> JanMic« wa3 doubtlies? cQnsi* 
dered' as very^faf Wferior in point of importance 
to either Cuba or Hispaniola; as in truth it 
would be at the present d&ff were these islands 
equally improved and cultivated. Neither at 
the time of its conquest by the British, nor for 
^pany yesars after» wa$ the true value of this island 
at all uuderstood. Ijt. was. reserved for the enter- 
prizing industry and commercial spirit of the 

_ * 

British to render Jamaica, what it is at this mo* 
«Mk|i liM^ vast. %)unsMQ8f opulent,, and pro* 
4ufitive cr)<»^ >p tf>e 4^^rican ArcbipeIagQ« 
lifteeayeaiibtA^.S). Doioingp, (^h^Krepcbpart 
ofe HwjWjMQla;,. ^>dd; \mfi disputed with it that 
titk;. hmttJ^MHl^.f^^ bpattttful region is noyr^ 
% sLueae of. dwplalifqA.. : 

' Tbei arAi^iiient . that . wrfist^ Jam^iUra fron;i its 
j^t BMrppe^q possiMSPra^ in 165S. we^destini^ 
fpr avother ept^jrprii^ei^'-rtbiii cpoqufi^t ^i Hispa* 
mpl?^;^n4tp thefailve of U^ j^n^nd is in- 
delbted for this v;alMabl« ajcqi«sitipQ. So little, 
hpvnevpr, 4^1. QUyer Crom^wU appreciate t^is 
conquer* or sQvwedwas heat th^ miscarriage 
of the re#l o%ct.of th? e:i^^Q4itio»;K that her sent 
the two^ cpin9iiande|r${ (A^ii^iral Penn and Gene* 
U9^.Ve^ables), qn theUT return hfim% to the to wen 
It 19 a curiQUfk fact, hpwevei; that Ja^nsviea^ at 
tbit tm^ prpdai^ces a: greater r^y^auf to the 



mtHher couotry, thftir the Whde^ amoatit of thif 
nbtiodal revdnue io the prolectoir's time. 

While the Spaoiardff «^ce in possissidn of Jft* 
maica, thi^y derived little or no benefit frofo it; 
and oQfiny years elapsed Mfore it became esaen« 
tidily proditctive to the Eii^ish. As to the ^ 
vcfrnment, it was litde better than a milttaty due 
tin some time after the restoration, when another 
wab foi'med for it df an arbitrary natdrc. Hiis 
was nobly and maafiilly rejected by the inbdbi4 
tildts ; and, in consequence it was new loo^ 
delled> and made to reseuxbie the Gonstitution of 
tbe pareilt. coiiDtry; Since tbaitr period ttie go*' 
Yernment or constitiidon of this island has IdiepI 
paoe #ith that^ Great Britaiti, undergoing^ pre^ 
cisely tl^e same changes and amelioration. . > 

Differeni attcmjits have b^en made, both by 
the SpAmirds and the French, to r^^cdnquef 
this island from ithe En^ish ; bat they w^rer alt 
of a very leebkr natture till that grand united 
expedition of the two powers, which, under the 
Count de Orasse,' was to have gone tgaii»stit iti 
17SS. That this formidable armament would 
have succeeded ia; ita object there can be ncr 
manner of dodbt had not the gallant' Rodii^^ 
happily at a critical juircitire, fallen ia with the 
French fleiet, and obtained over it tfa&t decisive 
victory which has immortalised bis name. Th0 
iriarkf, highly grateful for this inrportant and 
weU^timeii; service, did not fait to pay the most 

BS 



splendid* honours to the brave. commander, ^hd 
had thus . rescued it in i^ moment of such i mrai- 
nent'j)eriL The anniversary of the 12th of April, 
1782, is regularly celebrated with much rejoicing 
by the most respectable of the inhabitants } and a 
fine .statiie, inclosed in a neat elegant temple, 
has been erected in St. J ago de la Vega, to the 
memory of the gallant admiral. 

Sitace that time, Jamaica has^ remained undis- 
turbed by foreign enemies; but in 1795 there 
arose, within ite own bosom, a foe more terrible 
than any exterior enemy, who threatened to in- 
volve it in all the horrors which St. Domingo 
bad so recently suffered. The Trelawney town 
Maroons, incensed at the mode of punishment 
which had been inflicted on two of their tribe 
for a theft they had committed, and being other- 
wise dissatisfied, took to arms and bade defi- 
ance to the whites. It would be superfluous ta 
enter into the particulars of this contest^ which 
have already been detailed by Edwards and Dallas : 
suffice it to say, that, after a five months' strug- 
gle, the Maroons capitulated with the whites, and 
were subsequently transported to Nova Scotia, 
and afterwards to the banks of the Sierra Leon- 
in Africa* As the author of this account was, 
however, present during the whole of this con- 
test, he will offer some observations thereon 
when he comes to speak of the Maroons. Had 
this chapter been intended as any thing more 
6 



Iban a «hort and slight sketch of die histCHy of 
.this island, it would have been doubtless proper 
^o have given an account of the various rebeU 
lions of the negroes at diffisrecit times, and Cjhie%. 
of that which esjtiablishedy ji>y a Aompuct betweep 
thyem ai^d, the wjiit;es» the indjependespce, or rather 
freedom, of the / Af aroone^ All this has, how- 
ever, been related by other writers, ^^ need not 
itherefore be here repeated, 
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CHAPTER ir. 

Voyage to Jamaicd^-^ Aspect offhe C&Uritry.^^ 
View of the IntetioF.-^ Division into Coun^ 
tie& and Pmriskes.^Toxms an4 Pillages^ 
JSousds^ JBridge^, Roads, ^^c. 

AFTER crossing the Iropic gf Capcer, ootbing 
can be iaiaginecl more pleasing than the sweet re- 
freshing gales that waft a ship along to tba 
West Indies. These perpetually blow from oi)e 
quarter, that is, from east to west, following the 
sun's motioni and of course driving the vessel 
l)efore them, except when the sudden and tranr 
sient squall alters their direction for the moment 
Let those who have never crossed the Atlantic 
imagine to themselves a ship going, ,with a crowd 
pf sail set, under one of those delightful breezes 
(called trade winds), at the rate of seven or eight 
Tniles an hour ; her colours spread, her streamers 
floating in the air, the sky clear and serene, the 
sea of a deep azure blue, lashed into white 
spray by the vessel before her, and exhibiting the 
track of her keel behind, called bv seamen the 
xvake of the ship ; the dolphin and the por- 
poise gamboling arouqd, thp dying-fish sport- 
ing in^ air, emulating the aquatic birds, which 
are seen hovering about in the latitude of the 
islands ; and^ anaong tho rest, the murderous and 






vortititfns ishark, that lyrattt'6f 'ttii deep, ptif 
suing the affrighted dolphin, as the lattetr put» 
sues the flying-fish. : -. 

On approachihg the •shores of Jatfrttirtt, if A 
ft certain season of lihe yeat (froto Jkntiary ^ 
Jutie), when the dreps tjf sugkr aire Ijettiti]^ 
in, the eye of a stranger is instantly sthMf 
and dielighted with thfe divertity ot the larid^ 
scape. Here a dry dtntible^ field hi the toidst 
of others covered with ripe sugar-canes, 6t 
dothed with the verdure of laxuriant gikifVek'^ 
grass, finely shaded; there a wind-ttlill ot Villi 
summit of a hill ; in anbther pKite a cluster 
of buildings, or tuft of trees; andffitfie neigh* 
bourhood an extensive savuhttah, ^i*tly baffe Iriil 
partly covered Mith wild sbVubbe*-y and lrec*> 
itith a stream of trdtet^ iruihitlg preeipitfetfe!y 
from the contiguous bilk upon its level bosoM^ 
while the lofty cloud^capt mountain^ bebiAfdJ 
crowned with dce^ ivoods, atid covered witb pSi^ 
pituai verdure, close the scene. Afld to th^, 
the Aovel appearance of the hiangt'dv*, wiffi 
which the shores of this island tafe- deiiiply fringed; 
Perhaps nothing is more deli^tfefljf rural fhatf 
the fine extensive guinea-gmW plitttiirfes here, 
shaded by the tali and deglittl'WeilUiHert, wliose 
deep green foilage forms dLtrfeiicfffililtlri^'cottrai* 
to the lighter verdtire of the grassi ; of adorrfirf 
by the fragrant piitaettto,* whdae teaVek are still 'A* 
a deeper green and flrfer polish thafc'ffiystf of "the? 
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bre^d-nqt,;. and- rfr)^$e perfames jemip^ ns of 

Arabia* .... . , . ; 

But it is in the interior of the country that th^ 
gf eat and ^tupeiylojas .works of natu;re are chiefly 
pf {)e ^eii* . H^re the barrjen ^qd the fe^rtjle, th$ 
level and the inaccessible, ^re mingled. la one 
ylaqe a. %e valley^ or glade^ fertile ap/l irrigated, 
stretching alpng the fgot of craggy and de^olatq 
iiioiuitai(\s, , .f opered with immense rocks, slightly 
intermixed .yil,h a dry, arid, :and unfruitful soil j 
in fiifflpthef, a naj f ow and frigjitful defile, or deep 
Sflfl g\oqmyf;99k-9K whpre the rays of ^he sun 
^ever pgne^fated, both inclosed by ^brupt preci- 
picies,j oy^t^^Qgfqg rocks, and imppryious woods* 
^t was in the midjit pf these fastnesses^ these stu^ 
pendoiis . fortifications of nature, that the Ma- 
roon$ h^Q: de^ance to . the w^jolfi; military ibrc^ 
of the ^qy^tf y. Safety concealed in ambjush, and 
en^en^ed^ )>6hihd ifragmepl^ of rocks and hug^ 
tr^es,j;^ae $ayage^. poured ix^ c^ose ahd deadly 
fire 01^ thg ij^rties and det^chmepts that were sent 
in .pursuit of t^em, while, the caverns of the rooks 
afforded .^9 tjbic^t .women a^^ children a temporary 
retreat. But of this more hereafter. . < 

la n^any pa^ts of the in|l;ei*ior there are e|:ten- 
sive trac|j& of ou^pntain fori&st, so barren and so 
^reary, th^f every tree is. stunted, and not even 
a reptile is to be seen crawling on their de3olate 
surfaces. In the midst of . these inhospitable 
tra<:t8, however* fine glades are^often discovered, 



^ade fertile l^y the washings from the surround^ 
ipg acclivities. No country can be more diver- 
sified with hill and dale. About ten miles from 
Mont^o Bay (in the parish of St. ^ames, on the 
north, side of tKe island) is. a comn^ancjing emi- 
nence near to the road leading to the Trelawney 
Maroon town, from which the spectator iook3 
down 00 a considerable, tract of counjtry, ^o in- 
conceivably varied as to bid defiance to the pen7 
f il. In gazing on jthis landscape, the author h^ 
been ^lore than oxice reminded of the method a 
gentleman, who had been in Jamaicf, took tp 
£ive an idea of it» interior to some of his ac- 
quaintance» vjrho wanted a descriptipn of it He 
tpojc a sheet of writing paper, and crumpUng it 
up between his hands, laid it pn the table, and, 
half expanding it, told the compaqy " that waj^ 
the best de3cription he could give, of the fa^e of 
the i[nterior of Jamaica,*' No country perhaps is 
xpore suscepjiible of ornament than this, aod yet 
t^ere are £^w who take much pains in embellishing 
their estates with those sylvan beauties which wo 
ineet with ip the mother country. Men here are 
otherwise . engage^,, apd have other objects in 
yiew. Thjere is, however, something more sub- 
lime and attractive in the wild and simple charms 
of naturjB, disregarded and unimproved as they 
may be, than in all the efforts of art; and here 
this remark will be found often exemplified. The 
scenery, as already said, is beautifully varied ; 



innumerable springs gush down the sides of the 
hills, or wander along the giades ; iti the woods a 
thousand undescribed blossoms and wildiddwcrs 
emit their sweets ; and numberless unknown birds 
ebaunt (or rather chirp) their '* wood-notes wild," 
for there are few of the feathered tribe here en- 
dowed with the gift of song. 

What an interesting field is there here for the 
flaturalist ; for though Sir Hans Sloane and other 
rfucteeding naturalists have been supposed to 
have rifled the treasures of the animal and vegeta- 
ble kingdoms in these regions, yet there are hun- 
dreds' of recesses throughout the island which 
neither Sir Hanis Sloane nor any other person ever 
penetrated, much less explored. And can there be 
a doubi, that in those deep, and almbst imjier- 
Vioiis retreats, there are birds, insects^ plants, 
arid fossils,' that have no existence in any other 
tnuseum than the grand repository of nature ? 

Th6re are few countries ill the world better 
watered than Jamiaica ; for, besides the countless 
springs and rivulets which issue from its moun- 
tains, there are many fine rivers in various parts 
of ii None of these arc, however, navigable, 
excepting Black river, in the parish of St. Eli-^ 
iabeih, on which flat- bottomed boats bring 
down the sugar, rnm, and other produce from the 
interior of that parish to the port of Black river : 
On some of the others, as the Rio Cobre, &c. 
canoes aixi small boats can sail for some way up. 



As 40 the siimUer 4ti^iiifif, il i9li(r>poisMj9e to par- 
tkidarise tfaetn ; ePeilKce' it to say, that ini many 
parts of the i^and ^even or eight springs, aU or 
nKKit of tbetn pcrenliia), are^i^own to tak6 tbtit 
me JwUhinf the cireuk of two op three miteii; 

Jamaica is- divided iMo Ihr^ ccmnties, Middle^ 
!»x/ Spnrey, an4 Cornwall; and these are sub« 
divided into tm3nity parii^e^. It coi4aitis onto 
oity (Kingston), anii »5 town6 and vlilageAj. The 
principal of these* arer M^ontego Bay (which for 
size, popuUtioo, and ' trade, may be ranked se- 
cond to Kingston), FalmOuth, St. Jago de la 
Veg^ (the seat ©f gbvernmenl;)^ Port Royal, 
Savannah la- Mar, Mordnt Bay, 'Poi^t Morant, 
Lue^a, Port Maria, Old Harbour, St Ann's (6f 
St. John), Lacovia, &c. Kingston if a large 
oity, and has a very extensive trade. Its popu- 
lation may ^ be set dovrn at upwards of thirty 
thousand souls of all descriptions. It is governed 
by a mayor, aldermen, and council, and has a 
town guard of forty men, who act under the po- 
lice Q'f' the city; and' are of great service in pfo- 
tettiftg-^the*^ inhabitants, and preventing riot and 
d]60)<dei^ There are in it some handsome build*, 
iagfe in the Wfest India style. Kingston is, bow- 
ever, a hot, and," at times, a very unhealthy 
plate. Matiy of thftgefttlemen there have pens, 
oi country seats, ifl the cool parts of the vicinity^ 
particulatly the L^timea mountains, to which 
t^y l^easionadty t%4^€l> and where they breathe 
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fyr awiitte a^ore pur^ aod'Saliibrious iqr. ^Diere 
are some yery ^ft^^iihie institutions here for^Gharir 
^toble purpoqei;^ 4)furXicul{krjy the free-4chool, and 
asylum for 4es^ted j^egfpe? { jthelfktt€;r is of a nar 
tiure so b€tn^v;x4eot ^4 ^cciy^ry, ftl^U J^one of 
-the p^risl^ee q^jght to jbe Jivitbp.^t ,o«p;. 

MontQgo Bay );i( |i ^htiving aad pr4^t;ty populous, 
^wn ; b\i% it .wa? sljU ^o^re %^ preyjou^ J9 1795, 
in ^hich yew it jsuffercid jejry ?eyei;ely by ^ ^re^ 
which cojasumied two thirds o-f thi^ .tpw^e, aq4 ,dier 
strpyed fi^at cjeal.ofptb^r prop^irty: ^e, whole 
pf the houses jtha^t were destroyed hay?: not since 
been rebuilil^ a proof tj;iajt tbi^ town is not inow 
00 populous Its it theo Wfis. There jis here ft 
handsotP!^. c^urtrhojasje, lately buiU, jand a jaea^ 
little church, i>ut the gaol is a most wretched one, 
and js, indeed^ ^ disgrace to the pojrisbi. Thi^ 
town is the capital and s^a port pf %t. James';s. 

Falmoutlii pot many years bacjk w,as ^ small 
petty village; bMt it hfts. risen rapidly to he a 
considerable town, through the increasing trade 
and cultiyajtion of the parish ' (Trel»wpey) of 
which it. is tfie sea porj^ and now bids fair, to rivaj 
Mpntegp Bay ip wealth ancji prosperity. There is 
a good church hete, and ^ hydraulic mapbipe fpr 
supplying the inhabitants with wftter. 

St. Jagp de la Vega, or Spanish Town (as it is 
sometimes called), is situated in St Catherine's, 
and is, as before noticed, the seatof government. 
Here, too, are the public o^ces; sp thai Uus 



to^n, though not a large one» from it's containiDg 
the government and assembly houses, and various 
other public buildings, may be considered as the 
genteelest and handsomest town in the island. It 
is intehded, too^ that some considerable additions 
and improvements in the public buildings here 
are to take place. Here, as before observed, is a 
temple and statue erected to the memory of Lord 
Rodney, whose name the people of Jamaica 
honour as they would that of a tutelary deity. 

Port Royal is a middling large but mean^ 
looking town, standing on a narrow peninsula or 
neck of land. It is chiefly remarkable for its ex- 
cellent fortifications, and naval yard, the har- 
bour of Port Royal being the rendezvous for our 
men of war in this part of the world. Most of 
the inhabitants here are people of colour. This 
town was totally swallowed up by an earthquake, 
in the year I692. 

Savannah la Mar is a hot, dirty, and mean 
looking place, inhabited chiefly by people of 
colour, who keep lodging houses for the accom- 
modation of those who attend the Cornwall 
assize-court, this place having the honour of 
being the county town, on account of its central 
situation. In this wretched place, fiowever, 
the best fare is provided, for which a most enor- 
mous price is charged, viz. six or seven dollars 
per day. Savannah la Mar once suflered greatlj 
frotn an earthquake. 
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T&aie !^g aotfiing remai ktible hi the ot&^. 
smaHer towns of villages^ ainf ibis not beiog in-^ 
teDded as a regular Copograpbical adcoUdt, it wiil 
be unjaecessary to «ay any thing respecting them. 

Th0 houses iA thi& island aie of various form^ 
and constructions. Some have atone foundations, 
lathers a?re entirely built of wood ; some hav^ 
J0alousiesf some aash windows with venetianh 
blinds, l^nd some have a mixture of both. Most 
of them have pi^^z^eas, either open or with jea-' 
Iousie% and madyhaire balooni^s^ The ap^t- 
ments within, besides the piazzas, are a Ititge! 
ball, $oa)etinie9 a recess as a sittidgrfbOm, or 
botidoir, ^' pantlry,. a closet, and b^d-rooms. 
The kitchen, or cwk*ftoom^ a$ it is . here .oalled, 
is a separate building, being never part of the^ 
dwelling^bohse iks^iti Europe;^ this is highly pro- 
per, in order to • obviate accidents by fire. 

In the towns there is a wretched intermixture, 
of handsome andsjwtcioushottses with vije hovels 
and disgraceful shed^^ inhabited by free people of 
coloorj who keep petty hucksters' shops, atid by^ 
low white peopfo, who vend liquors and j^ve rise 
to many diiorderly and indecent scenes. This evil 
ofliigbt to be rectified if possible. As tlie^^eity of 
Kingston' is now chartered as a corporate body^ 
it will probably take the lea4. 

As for bridges, and othe^r public structures of 
the kind; in this part of tlie world there are few 
that deserve mention, except a neat ca^fe iron' 
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bridgp, imported fiom Great Britain, and some 
few years ago thrown across the Bio Cobre* 
There, ia indeed often a marked deficiency here 
of public spirit in undertakings of this sort* 
Men who will cheerfully spend their money on a 
horse-race, &c. will often prove niggardly of & 
small addition to a subscription for completing » 
permanent pubUc work. An instance of this 
Utely occurred in the parish of St* James. A 
sum was raised for the purpose of throwing 9, 
bridge over Montego river, near to a dangerooa 
ford, about a mile and a half from Montego bay^ 
where many live/ had been lost in consequence 
of the force and rapidity of the stream* when the 
river had got swelled by heavy rains. A few- 
additional thousands would have sufficed to build 
a. handsome, durable, and substantial stone 
bridge; but rather than come forward with tliia 
additional required supply, the rulers of tlie pa« 
rish contented themselves with a wooden machine^ 
which they denominated a bridge. The former,, 
besides tlie advantage of durability, would have 
been an ornament and a credit to the place ; the 
latter, as lon^ as it lasts^ will exhibit a monu- 
ment of the taste and sound policy of the pro- 
jectors. As a still further display of tastc^ % 
gallows has been placed on the centre of this 
bridge^ like .a triumphal arch I through which 
the traveller has to pass, no doubt to bis great 
admiration^ Some small amends are, however. 



ntiade for this act of gothicisfnj by the erection of 
a handsome court-house, as ah-eady noticed. 

About fifteen years ago a work was undertake^, 
no doubt from laudable and benevolent motives, 
which, had it succeeded, would have proved a 
most useful and important benefit This^ was an 
intended close harboui^, or pier, within which 
vessels would have rode in safety during the pre- 
valence of the north winds, which have too often 
made terrible havoc among the shipping in Mon- 
tego bay, owing to that harbour being exposed to a 
heavy swell from the sea. A charter .was obtained, 
a company erected, tolls demanded, and consi- 
derable sums of money subscribed, which have 
been regularly laid out ; yet, whether it be owing 
to some mismanagement in the prosecution of 
this work, or to the impracticability of the scheme, 
the projectors seem still at as great a distance 
from the completion of it as when they began. 
Had an able engineer been on the spot when this 
work was commenced, it is probable he would 
have given some wholesome advice on the occa- 
sion. ' 

The public roads in this island are in general 
very good ; they are superintended and kept in re- 
pair by way-wardens, as they are here called, who 
are appointed by the parochial vestries for the 
purpose. A parochial tax is levied to defray the 
expense. Of late years many new roads of 
communication have been opened throoghout the 
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island at (ihe cxpetiW of the ^oferrrtoettl. The 
difficulty of traversing ilit cduritry' dftiVin^ the? 
Matroon v^ir piointed out the expeifi^ricy of thti^ 
MttprovemAifa ;• and, brides thfe pxjMt 6^^- 
dfency, these' nw tracts^ operate tb^ eiihancV the' 
lvalue of tfife lands- m thfei^ n«plioMWH atfd^ 
80 encourage settlers to cultivate thenifl Mdti^ 
some of the public roads by the sea-side are 
planted rows of cocoa-nuts, which help to inter- 
cept the piercing beams of a hot vertical sun, and 
have a pleasing rural appearance. For the same 
ipurpose, a variety of fruit and other trees appear 
scattered throughout the towns. * In the neigh- 
bourhood of the houses, the tall cabbage-tree 
or palmetto, the cocoa-nut, the elegant orange, 
or the shaddock, serve to adorn the preinises, and 
refresh the eye of the panting inhabitant; and 
sometimes the umbrageous tamarind throws its 
spacious shade over the area of a dwelling, and 
yields, during the sun's noon-tide blaze, a sweet 
and ineffable relief. At a distance, and particu- 
larly from sea, this mixture of tropical foliage has 
a picturesque and pleasing effect. 

Mr. Robertson, a surveyor of Jamaica, of con- 
siderable talents, assisted by an able and inge^ 
nious delineator (Mr. Robson), has lately pub- 
lished, under the sanction of the assembly of that 
island, three very complete maps of the three 
counties thereof. They are of a very ^|rge size, 
and comprize, besides the usual mat^ con- 
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tained ip. m^^ps, a delinejation of roada, ; springs^ 
mountaips, and. all.^the, principal properties. No 
9iap was ever, perhaps, more complete aqd 
comprehensive ; and though' such a work is not 
of much moipent to the world in general, yet to 
the,. Jamaica proprj^tpr it must prove peculiarly 
interesting. . ,;,,/.!.,, , 
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CHAPTER IIL 

• . • 

Soil. — Ciimate. — Seasong.^^Diseases incident to. 
the White3.^:-Precautions to guard against 
Sickness. — Earthquakes. — Hurricanes. — De-* 
scription of one. — Opinion the rfegroes have; 
of those visitations^ 

THERE are a very great variety of soils in 
Jamaica. The' principal are a rich hrown lodrri, 
intermixed with flint stones ; a brown loam, with-* 
out stones, on a stiff clay; a deep and rich 
black mould ; a kind of fuller's eatth i and d 
species of bri^k mould, of a strong and firm ii±^' 
ture; lAU' these are considered as excellent sugai* 
soils,' and are also well adapted for. coffee, which 
requires a deep and rich soil. There are besides 
these various other lighter soils, in' which ther^ 
is a considerable admixture of gravel^ of small 
stones, ' and of marl ; but these are * neithet' 
adapted* to the sugar cane ndr to coffee ; they, 
however, produce guinea^grass, and various 
roots, particularly the sweet potatoe,' which *flou-^ 
rlshes best in a light superficial soil, ' as the stui-^ 
nea-grass luxuriates in a stony and roCky one. 
So varic^usly, and capriciously as it were, are all 
these soils intermingled on some spots, that the 
author has known frequently four or' five of them 
«OBtained wkhin the compass of one small field 
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of eight or ten acres. This was in a mountainous 
part of the island, where this diversity is chiefly 
observable ; in the lerel parts, there is a greater 
uniformity of soil, J^ the claysihere are in general 
very stifllj the planter finds it indispensa^bly ne- 
cessary, in tilling^ such soils, either to plough the 
land, or turn it up with the hoe (which is the 
fliost common method), some time previous to 
planting the cane, in order to have it mellowed 
^ffd pjujiveirisejd.. Bu^t oa the su^gect of the treat- 
, men^ apd cOjt^y^^iop of; the lapd her?, sojaaethipg 
wjiy, ^.sjaid, Mj, aftqtlj^p plftce^ 
, Jjao^aica bejipgjSituati^ within eig)iteen di^graes. 
qf t^e, eqijatpr,. it^, cUipftte will naturally b^.ex* 
p$(;^fi to bfiof a d^gjre^ of i^arm^fa cpnpi^pyably^. 
^q]^f| tej^pcr^tQ, In tbes^, tropical regions, it: 
I^ bj^ea,yisftlx,orfia}ned/by pfQvi^pwe,. t^fit^ the: 
heiBifi^ y^b\if)^j yrfiVld piti?rw<s6. b^. iqssff^ifatWe^ 
shftvi^d, bp {fim^pd by aRprppriaje. cjausei?* 
Mobile t^ ip^^bitapl; of t)^e mounljains qf J^gia^ca 
e^ys a .pij^*eir, ^fpA m^re wholesoppie: air: than h^. 
D^ T^^4f)S; ne^r.tp;ther oce^a, the letter iu com* 
fjNfted,. and refreshed by Uie daily sea-bree^fe. 
wjiich p^ipdically set^. in at a certain hour. S(y 
pcpuliarly. grateful and welcome is tbia/rknd off 
man,, that the poor half-parched seai9a%, wheo 
he eyes the distant rippling of the oce^, a*d the. 
dark, blue streak on its farthest verge> i(i4iicativej 
of its approd^b,^ hails it by the^ hefiliifig appslliation 
of the doctor. > To speak, poeticailv. hedLlti sit$4 
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perched on its tii^ing, arid joy and chteferfulneai 
feBow in its train. It is also observalil^, that, 
during the hottest times of the day, and the nljoh 
sultry months, a succession of light Aying clouds 
continually pass over and tot6rcept the $txti*$ 
fiercer blaze. It is c6oler alid mor^ SalubrioiSm 
on the north side of the island tha6 on tfa^ so'titii. 
The medium temperature of the air may lie ^alA 
to be 75 degrees of Fahrenheit. Buring th* 
hottest times, it is often as high as 9^, and son^«' 
times upwards of 100. In the mountains the 
author has^ however, known it as low as 4i$. 

There is little variation of the seasons herd, 
except what is occasioned by the dlternatioh 
of rainy aixd di'y weather. In the months of 
IJeoember, January, and February, the air ck 
ihe mountains is indeed sensibly c&lder, but this 
is* chie% observable in the morning ; and at t&is 
fime it is here so |een, at time^, a^ to oauscf ontft 
io ebiver, and almost wish for a' fire. In the^ lo# 
valleys and level grounds this coldness is not so 
observable. Indeed, between the high mountain 
^d sefr-side air Aere is a difference of many 
degrees, whidi' is? very perceptible on passing 
ftom Ae one to the other, July and August 
may tte coniMered as the hottest months of the 
yettr. T&e rainy wither does not. always take 
ylftce in fbt ffinae months. Sometimes the spring* 
raios db not set in tilt the beginning of June, and 
uk ii tfif B Dt H later; litoietimes they begip in the 
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jiuonth of March^ sometimes even ii^ February, 
Sind cQntinue for two months, pqrh^ps, pr more. 
This beiug the time pf getting in the crops, that 
is on the north side of the island, th^se early rain? 
^dre a cpnsiderable impediment; and the road? 
Jiieing hollowed, and cut up, the planters find 
it 9, diflicqlt task both tp get home their cane^ 
^nd to forward their produce to the shipping 
.place ; besides the deficiency of fuel o<:casioned 
jby perpetual rains, whiph to the estates is a prir 
jnary concern, as without this necessary article 
they cannot go on. The autumnal,- or fall rains, 
Its they are here called, usually happen in Octo- 
ber and November, sometimes earlier, sometime? 
later* These ^re essentially necessary to th^ 
planter to bring forward his youpg canes, which 
fire generally planted at thi? season in preference 
to the spring, as having a longer time tp grow, 
and of course coming to greater perfection. The 
spring rains are by far the most violent. During 
the prevalence of these,^ the air is most insufr 
ferabJy suUry : this extreme >heat) joined to a still 
unagitat^d atmosphere, is a press^e of the coming 
deluge. , It cpmp on with an astonishing rapidity^ 
The clouds gather in an instant, though t^e arch 
of heaven w^s pure and cloudless but the instant 
before, and the torrent pours ,dpwn without 
giving warning to the negroes, who are emplpyed 
|n thf fields, ,to retire fronj its (ury. A terrible 
^al of tt^under^ usually prfc^des i|, a|^ during 
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its continuance ' the firnmment is rent with these 
awfnl sounds, which are sometimes so frightfully 
loud as to resemble the close report of the hea- 
viest artillery ; while the quitk and vivid lighten- 
ing, threatening destruction as it shoots across 
the sky, is truly terrific. These rains, often for 
weeks together, set in regularly at the same hour, 
and continue about the same length of time, viz. 
two or three hours; sometimes, however, they 
will continue whole days and nights, with little or 
no intermission. The autumnal rains are neither 
so heavy as those of the spring and autumn, nor 
are they usually accompanied with such terrible 
thunder and lightening. The rains, particularly 
those of the spring, are frequently partial ; it 
often happiens, that while the mountainous parts^ 
which seldom have cause to complain of drought, 
are annoyed with' daily torrents, the low country 
is parched up with excessive drought. Nay, the 
author has knoWna property almost burnt up by 
drought, while the neighbouring one, divided 
from it only by a ridge of hills, was blest by 
plenteous and daily showers ; these passing along 
the one valley, never crossed over to the other ; 
and this tantalizing partiality would continue for 
weeks. The heavy dews which generally fall here, 
during droughts, area considerable help to j/e- 
getation. ^ 

It can hardly be said, that^there are any par- 
ticular seasons in this country when sickness' is 
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smrp qomipQjQ amopg the white pe^^pl^ t^iAn %t 
other jtinaes- Thp fiut^or has foimd all tiiues of 
the y^ nearly aU^? ^a tP healthiness, wbeq pror 
j^ prj^cau^o^s havj^ heen o^fserved. Of course, 
fk$ x\i fill ppuq^ries, the yici^tude^ of heat and 
pold, wpt and dry, are dswjigerQttS tp health, an4 
i^ ^ hot climatie more particularly so ; the seeds 
of a disprdpr which jnay embUter ^, whole life, qv 
sw^ep men rf pidly off, tr^ay, and often aife, laid 
in wh^t at first app/sared bi^t a slight CQl(f, paught 
by being exposed to ^hi^sp alternations. The 
change from a long coursje of wet weather to dry^ 
^trange to say^ is often productive of such colds, 
and vice versQ. Those who epjoy the wholesome 
jenjperature of .Great Britain doubtless congrar 
tulate themselves on such a happiness, an4 re? 
^oic^ that destiny b^ pot placed thep^ in the h\^xx\? 
ir^g regions of the jtorrid zone, and exposed tbenj 
}o the pestilencp and rav^e^ of the yellpw fever, 
and other hidepus diseases. Tbjs $elf-cpngratUT 
l^tjpn is perfectly natural. But it is with danger^ 
at a distance as i^ is with ^ person walking in a 
|i)is^ ; tbp p^ipg pbjects apppar to him magnified 
^o a frightful si^, Xj^ ^ nearer approach con* 
yin^^9 him of his mistake : not (hat it can be said 
tbere ^re np S})cb tbing;, bift (he terrors and danr 
g^rs pf tbem (^re n^i^htily exaggen^ted. There 
is hardly a dpub^ that the yellow fever is any 
thjn^ pipns than a mal^oant bilious fever, the 
ipxtrayasated fluid, cijff}is^d ^hrpugh ^e system 
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producing that deep yellow tinge on the skin 
which gives name to the disease. As to its epi** 
demic influence, and general mortal effectSi 
much may be said on these subjects. The very 
terrors which the presence of such a disease 
must conjiire up, have no doubt often operated 
fatally. Some years back the ydlow fever made 
Its appearance in various parts of the island, and 
swept off numbers. Consternation was spread 
in the vicinity of those parts where the disease 
most fatally prevailed. On this occasion there 
were numerous instances of people going to bed; 
in apparent perfect health, who, in forty or fifty 
hours, were corses. They, perhaps, lived on 
the same property with one who had died of this 
distemper, or bad attended the funeral of some 
who had fallen victims to it. A slight head-ache 
was the first symptom that alarmed them ; soon 
iitfter which a burning fever succeeded, and all its 
dreadful cqncomitants ; the unhappy patient sunk 
into a morbid despondency of mind, and yieldedi 
ip despair, to its direful progress. On many 
^states, every white person on them were swept, in 
succession, off within the space of aNweek or two, 
3ut why, it may be asked, if this disease was thus 
infectious iuits nature, and rapid and certain in its 
isffects, were pot the medical attendants infected 
^ud carried off by it? They were generally 
l^xempt from its rage, while their patients were 
^us in such numbers dying around them. In 
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jhort, there can hardly be a doubt of many of 
these unhappy men having become martyrs to 
»elf-created terrors. The yellow fever is a viru- 
Jent disease, but neither so infectious nor so in- 
evitably mortal ad some people believjB ; and, 
without entering into any investigation of the 
present mode of treating this disease, it is to be 
hoped, at least, that an improved and more 
effectual one will in time be adopted tq meet so 
terrible a scourge of the human race. The yellow 
fever seldom, or never, visits the mountainous 
parts of the interior, nor are the negroes and 
brown people at all subject to it. There are in- 
deed some diseases peculiar to each class, of 
which something will be said wlien treating of the 
negroes. Besides the yellow, or bilious fever; 
intermittent fevers prevail in Jamaica, pleurisies, 
&c. but consumptions are little known. Young 
men, just arrived in the island, are peculiarly 
liable to febrile disorders; an excellent precau- 
tion against which would be their residihg, if 
possible, in a cool and healthy part of the interior 
for a few months, as a sort of seasoning. What 
strikingly evinces the propriety of such a step is 
the following circumstance : — About twelve years 
ago (from 1806), his Majesty's }6th regiment of 
foot arrived at Montego Bay from Halifax. It 
was then about 500 strong ; and in the first year 
it was quartered at that place it lost from two to 
three hundred men by sickness. But since the 



Maroon war, the bulk of the regiments 4tafeionie4 
in .St. James s has been quartered at barracks 
built on the scite of the old MarooQ town, (about 
twenty miles up in the interior), . since which time 
the pan of the, regiments postef) there has beei% 
uniformly as healthy as if quarter)^ in the heart 
of England. Seven hundred of the 55 th regir 
ment, some time back stationed there, had at one 
time not. one sick man in the hospital, and only 
jpne had died in ai space of six months. : This, spot 
is^ therefore, very properly converted into headr 
/judrters for the regiments. There are, indeed, 
two circumstances to be observed with, respect to 
the mortality in the l6th regiment; it was inju- 
diciously drawn from a very cold country to a 
hot tropical climate, and the soldiers had Unfor* 
tunately a too freie access to spirituous liquors, 
the very bane of the best constitutions in a cli- 
mate like this. Indeed it is to be presumed, that 
intemperance and irregularity destroy many more 
constitutions than any thing inimical in the cli* 
mate; they are the fruitful sources of much of 
the. sickness here, and consign many an infatuated 
wretch to an untimely grave. 

For many years back this island has been hap- 
pily exempt from those terrible visitations, hurri- 
canes and earthquakes. The only earthquake 
which was peculiarly awful and destructive in 
its eflfects here was that which, in 1692, swal- 
Ipwed up the town of Port Royal, and . its 
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wretched inhabitants, leaving not a vestige or 
wreck behind. ThexCarth on which it stood sud- 
denly sunk, the sea, terribly agitated, rushed in 
over it, and the vdssels which rode in the harbour 
were torn from their moorings, and rapidly 
wafted over the spot where, but a few minutes 
before, stood the houses of this devoted town* 
Since this signal and destructive visitation,^ few of 
the earthquakes that have happened here have 
been of any great moment. They have done 
little more mischief than cracking a few walls, 
shivering a few panes of glass, or breaking a 
little china ware. Perhaps, too, they may have 
tended to awaken a few trembling apprehensions, 
religious scruples, and conscientious qualms in 
the breasts of some ; and, if happening during 
the solemn stillness of night, to rouse and terrify 
a number of worthy people of both sexes from 
their beds, as in the last shock (in 1802), at 
eleven o'clock at night, when, in an instant, the 
streets of the towns that felt it most sensibly were 
filled with people of all descriptions, who issued 
out with wildness and surprise in their looks, and 
without waiting the formality of slipping on their 
clothes. V 

As for hurricanes, these visitations have been 
not only much more frequent, but, in many in« 
stances, equally terrible and destructive with 
the devouring earthquake in its most awfiil shape; 
For twenty years past Jamaica has not €xp$^ 



tienced what may properly be called a hurricaoei 
There have been storuis, or aevere gust$of wiDd> 
but no hurricane since ^ year 1786 i for be» 
tween a hurricane and one of these gwts there is 
u much difference as betmre^ a amaf t bneeze and 
the geo4est zepbyn 

A burricape in the West ladies is usually poeK ^ V 

ceded by awful and) certein prognostics., jkn 
ominoua stillness seems to tejgn in therBlqf; ti» 
air is uqu^ally sukry> the cli)uds iiiisettled ; tb 
length a, ^eep gloooo graduaHy.aetilles.aifd ovm^ 
Spreads the hemisphere; the nim is: by degrees 
enveloped in darkness; a de0p^ hoHov^, ancb 
nuirmuring sound i^ indistinctly hcted, lite that 
r4>aring of ai distant torrent^ or thehodi^lii^gof the? 
winds tbroi^h renote woods ; rap^ and trftnaittit^ 
gusts of wind aiid rain suddenly succeed ; < tisai 
bird» are seen flying hastily across the %kyi oty 
abated in mid^air by the violente of the suddeu- 
blasjts ; even, the beasts* c^. the fields seem con« 
scions of; the. coming i d«pg^, and flee t6 their 
accustomed sheds. The blasts soon become more 
violent and durable ; they seem to sweep along in 
streams or volumes that are irresistible. At one 
moment they rage with inconceivable fury, and 
on the ensuing instant seem as it were to expire 
suddenly away. ' In a few hours the hurricane 
reaches its acmh of violence^ wliQti ail the\)^ind^ 
of heaven, and irom ^very^ point of the compass, ' 
winged wkh destrttction, seem let Idoise from their 
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ed^erii^; The largest tfecs'of the forest cartnof 
rbsist their forde, tWfe •fflanfiin-walks are levelled 
to ' thegnoiind, the fi6Mis of sugar canes are tdrri 
frott) tbe /'€NQ)ts; arid wafted about like ^chafF; ancf 
all the ievtfk'^^outitry is inundated by floods of 
rain. If unhappily the winds should iSnd en-^ 
tCBiice into some unfortunate dwelling, at this 
pekilou*^ tiiioiDent,: it if6»ld soon be unroofedi' 
and the trenfcblingirtRaWitants, if not buried in its 
cuins^ coimp^Ued to stek for other shelter J but 
that ha^ soften pf^ed impracticable,- and mariy 
aretbeiiAffdrtuiiiiffa victimi^who have thus perished' 
dmid thefury of .tbbse tropical tem^ests-^helpltess, 
unheard, and unseen. Nothing cdn be more* 
terrible and 'heart-appalling (the author 'writes 
from, expedience)' 'than the^ wild'' howling and' 
threatening violence df a huifricane "during the- 
<le&d of tb^ bright,- when tbte siledt and sudden 
gleams of light darting across the heavefts (fdrna' 
thunder is heard) ^erveonly to make' " darkness- 
visible^** and heighten the horrors Of' the scene. ' 
Weil: might we theto exclaim with KingLear, 



•" Tremble thou wretch. 



** Who hast committed crimes, 
** Unwhipt of justice." 



.But what jtpust bd the horrots wfaicb;tben iiir- 
round the unhftppy mariner ? His . ship, buffeted 
about by the wil.d..and mouQ^taioQUS.waves^ which 
threaten every fnoment to swallow him up 5a ai^ 
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liofathomable grave. Even the sight of land «t 
this ierrific crisis, fills him with ritew • horrors : 
the treacherous reef, the sunken rock, ibe wild 
breakers, and tremendous > surf, are far more 
dreadful to him than even the open ocean. . • ^ 
When a hurricane subsides, every ofcgect 
around wears an unspeakably dismal appearance/ 
Every tree is stript of its verdure, or lies sbaf teredo 
on, the earth J [the tfields/iof canes are levelled* 
with the ground, onst^i^eji and torn ^om,theiq 
roots ; the plantaiii trees; (from which the inha^ 
bitaqts of thisi quarter of the globe drawaigreat* 
part of .their subsistence) are every where, de-- 
stroyed ;. and even the ground provisions,- (ori 
various, I'oots), do not. entirely escape. 'The* 
planter^, in short,, has bi& crop destcoyed:; .and/\ 
what. is much worse, is.jn* danger, peshaps, of- 
seeing his slaves perish afojund him for want of • 
subsistence, or die by -diseases brouglu updrr/them.^ 
by improper, nourishment;; , Whit adds to the. 
borrows of $u4^h a sitHjation, is the longdnoughta..: 
that : ar6 too often l^own to succeed these visita*- • 
tions, by: whitii the products of the; emlh,.(wimb 
the tet^i^iest had spared, ajfe arrested, in 'their 
growth, and its vegetation dried up and iSiqs^ 
pended by the parching, heat and waht of mois- ♦ 
ture. This ^situation is truly dreadful. But it 
was never so severely felt as after the great hur- 
ricane of 1780, at which, time, the author has 
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been told by many respectaUe gtentleineii^ wbo 
were witnesses of what they related, that the ne- 
groes* on the different properties throughoulf the- 
island were every day perishing in numbersi 
partly from diseases (chiefly dysenteries) brought 
on by unwholesome food, and partly from abso- 
lute starvat^Dn ! that the lowest price of a barrel 
of old deeajied flour was ten pounds currency ;- 
that it was :a great favour to obtain it at any 
price ; tfaa;t a' univx^rsal dearth of other provisions 
prevailed 16 a most awful and alarming degree ; 
atkd :thst the poor negroes were compelled to feed 
on Ihe wild yam* (a bitter and unwholesome root) 
and other wretched Ttegetables, which to their 
craving, appetites' wiere yet sweet and gratifying* 
At this< time of general inisery and want, ther<&' 
were sonie ak^aricioui^ mbnopolizers, who, to the 
disgtace of homanity^ it is said, kept back their 
flour with a view of obtaining a still higher price 
for it As a base avarice often over-reaches 
i^f, it will be ^*atifying to the reader to learn 
that one - of those wretches kept a considerable 
qiiantity of this article on hand till the arrival of 
a . fresh = supply, which was generously sold by the 
importer at a moderate price ; and this man's 
flour being by this time nearly spoilt by keeping, 
he was under a necessity of selling it by public 
outcry^ for about one twentieth of what he had 
expected to exact for it. 
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The titgrbesr are! at. a toss whut tx» think o£ 
mrlbquliked.: tbey are often sbremd^in their re*- i 
markri adc^ xonj^atuves^ bat claurtifqpdke& ai>d 
adtpaea puzate Ahom. As to hurrimnlis^ tiief tieu** 
tiiraUy eodagh^eonsiider tbeuas iodtcatione^of the 
divine wrath, as punishments inflicted by heaven 
on the human rac6 for their crimes and impiety ; 
they have no idea of their arising from natural 
causes ; the necessary war of the eletnents is to 
them an incomprehensible doctrine ; and they 
would smile to hear the philosopher say, that, 
though these visitations inflict evil, they also im* 
part benefit, by purifying the atmosphere of those 
pestilential vapours which would otherwise spread 
disease and death. They do not look much to 
natural causes and remote consequences. If the 
winged lightening which flashes across the fields 
should strike dead an oppressive overseer, they 
bail the circumstance as a just judgment of the 
Almighty; but they are guilty of blasphemy when 
they arraign him of partialicy, if, when their day 
of rest returns, it should prove an unfavourable 
one, or when any other unforeseen disaster be- 
falls them. But above all, they cannot reconcile 
it to fairness, that the supreme ruler of the uni- 
verse should have shewn so marked a predilection 
in favour of the whites, as to give dominion to 
them, while he placed the blacky, who never 
off'ended him^ in a state of perpetual bondage 
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under them. Poor creatures ! they have not yet 
learned the doctrine of unrepining submission to 
the will of providence ; though those who boast 
of being Christians, when they meet with little 
petty vexations, usually exclaim-—-^' the Lord'st 
will be done." 
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CHAlPTER IV* 

Gavernmenty S^c, — Laws.-^LxtigiousnesSy S^c. 
of the people. — Ecclesiastical affairs. — Pa^ 
rockial regulations. 

THE government of Jamaica is formed after 
the model of that of the mother country. It 
consists of the governor, council, and assembly, 
or house of representatives. The council may 
be considered as equivalent to the house of lords. 
The office of governor, or lieutenant-governor, 
of Jamaica, is a very lucrative and important 
one. He is usually a staff officer, and has per- 
formed some acceptable services to the country 
and government,, or is at least in high favour 
with ihe ministry. . His office is two-fold, civil 
and military ; he is both commander-in-chief of 
the forces, and chancellor. It may be asked, 
how it can reasonably be expected, that one who 
has been bred up in a camp, and educated 
merely for the military profession, and who has 
never, perhaps, thought of, much less studied, 
civil jurisprudence, can be at all competent to 
the functions of a chancellor? The court in 
which he presides, being a court of equity, not of 
law, legal professional talents are not so indispen* 
sably necessary therein ; besides that he has had 
the advice and assbtance of Um^ masters of chan- 
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eery, who ought, of course, to be well ac- 
quainted both with the spirit and practice of that 
couij. An anecddtie is mentioned of Lord Chan- , 
cellor Hardwick, and a general ojSic^r, who wa? 
apppiqted as lieutenant-goye^oor of ©negf our 
West India islands. The officer waited q» his 
lordship, and expressed himself extremely em- 
barrassed at the thought of his incompetency ta 
fulfil the important duties of a colonial chan- 
cellor, which h^ understood was attached to his 
new appointment, and begged the favour of his 
advice and instructions how to act His lordship 
said " tlmt there was little occasion for de- 
tailed instructions ; that all he had to do was to 
hear patiently both sides of the question, and 
then to decide accbrding to the dictates of his 
un^biassed conscience.'^ It was remarked of 
Lord Effingham, who died during his government 
in Jamaica, about fifteen years ago, that he waa 
the mos^ndefatigable and learned chancellor the 
island had ever known : his decrees gave univer- 
sal satisfaction, and so prompt were they that, 
like the great Sir Thomas More, he seldom had* 
many ttndecided cases on hand. 

The governor's income may be about 10,000/. 
currency, or rather better than 7,000/. sterling ; 
th« half of which sum arises out of his perqui- 
sites of office, and the pen or farm of which he 

• ■ ■ > 

has the use. . : 

The council consists of twelve (indudingihe 
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president) of tbe most opulent and respectable of 
tiie mbabitantSi and is appointed by the gover- 
nor. It acts as a privy council to him, and has^ 
besides .a voice as an independent branch of tbe 
legislature ; so that it has a sort of double func- 
tion to perform. Add to this its function with 
tbe governor as a president, as a court of appeal 
upon errors. The assembly consists of the re- 
prei^ntatives (two for each parish) who are 
elected by the freeholders. Like the imperial 
house of commons, they have tbe originating of 
all bilb relative to the finances and economy of 
the country^ and furnishing the supplies. In* 
deed, all bills may be said to originate with tbem« 
as the council has seldom more to do than 
giving its voice in tbe passing of them. The 
persons of the members are sacred from arrest, 
the same as the British representatives. 

Tbe assembly of Jamaica has the character of 
being an independent and public spirited body of 
men ; at leasts this is the character which they 
have on former occasions merited, having often 
stedfaslly and meritoriously supported, with a 
becoming spirit and dignity, the rights of the 
country and their own privileges. It is seldom 
that much senatorial eloquence is displayed 
within the walls of the assembly-house here. 
Since the time that Mr. Brian Edwards, of inge- 
nious and historic memory, occupied a seat in it, 
few attempts have been made? to mould and 

p 3 
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electrify by oratorialflourishes. The talents that 
are most in request^ are such as are rather sojid 
than brilliant ; — commercial and financial know-? 
ledge, joined to a respectable fund of local an(| 
general information, engrafted on a strong un-r 
derstandingi and penetrating comprehensive mind. 
Yet it is to be remarked, that lately this assem* 
bly drew up a memorial to government on the 
subject of their grievSnces, which, for manly elo-^ 
quence and masterly accurate statement, would 
have done credit even to a committee of the 
h6use of commons. The office of secretary is 
here a very lucrative one indeed, perhaps second 
to none but that of the governor himself. The 
fees attached to it are very considerable : every 
patent commission, and other instrument, has its 
stated price, and even the records of office can 
only be opened with a golden key. • It is pretty 
shrewdly to be suspected, that the price of sine-r 
cure or nominal appointments is rather arbitrary 
than specific. It is by no means unusual to oflFer 
from an hundred to five hundred pounds cur- 
rency for these nominal appointments : they are 
leagerly sought for as^ soon as vacant, by people 
who can afford the money, either for the honour 
of the thing, or in order to be exempted from 
militia duty ; for as there is little or no duty to 
perform, neither is there any emolument accru- 
ing. This sale of nominal appointments is in- 
jcieed often carried to a most reprehensible length. 
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The secretary under a late governor, on the eve 
of the latter's departure from his government, 
eager to reap the golden harvest while the sun in 
which he basked had not yet sunk below the hori- 
zon, made, it is said, a pretty active use of this 
privilege, and not always with a very scrupulous 
attention as to recommendations, &c. So sensi- 
ble was the suqceedmg chief magistrate of^the 
impropriety of many of those appointments, that 
he for some time hesitated whether he' would con- 
firm them : and his predecessor no doubt must 
have felt that he had sometimes too implicidy 
given the sanction of his name > on these occa- 
sions. This species of traffic, to say the least of 
it, is an indiscriminating way of giving ease and 
honour, if honour it may be called. By this un- 
just distribution, able-bodied men are improperly, 
exempted from that duty, in a military capacity, 
which they owe to their country, as well as others; 
and situations which should be the reward of 
merit, the. mead of taletit, or the repose of age, 
are thus scattered fortuitously among those who 
can afford the most alluring price. But where, 
it may be asked, is the country where prefer- 
mentj or honour, or whatever else we may call 
it, is not bought and sold ? We do not live in 
such times as were those of Aristides or Lycurgus, 
when nought but honour and reverence was at- 
tached to public functions, and nought but merit 
and patriotism was competent to fill them. 

D 4 
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Tiie laws of Jamaica Ar<e preotsely those of 
tiie mother country, oidy mtb such slight varia^ 
tton, in ma.tters of property aod others, as iht 
i^ature of tbp country reqiiires. Over aod above 
the civil apd crioainal Law of Great Britain, there 
ja, of course, a code of laws in this and ithe 
other islands, which must be peculiar to the West 
Indies, and may be called colooial Tbeee 
(cb{efly relate to negroes and negro property. 
Those laws aod regulations which have, frocti 
itime to time, been euactod for tb6\ protection of 
the slaves^ and amelioration of their conditiou* 
^0 under the general epithet of ^^ Consolidated 
Slav^ Laws." It will, however, be proper to^ 
defer touching on these laws till treating of the 
negro slaves. 

Besides the assij^e, or county courts, there is 
here what is called the " grand court,'* in wbkb 
the chief judge presides ; there are here also 
what are called quarter sessiions cpyrts in each 
parish, for the trial of petty actions. In these 
the oldest magistrate of the parish presides, and 
the attornies at law (whq also practise as such in 
the assize courts) perform the part of advocates. 
The chief judge is one Who has been a barribter 
of some standing and repute in the island ; but 
the judges who sit in the assis^e courts are usually 
gentlemen who are magibtrates of the county; 
these, seldom being bred to the law, cannot be 
supposed tQ be very coippetent tQ degde in com^ 
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plex and intricate cases, where many nice points 
of law arc involved. It is therefore to be wished, 
that^ besides the chief judge^ who never sits out 
of his own court, there were two or three puisne 
judges to go the circuits of the assize courts. 
Thb was in the contemplation of the legislature 
some years ago, and it is rather unaccountable 
, that it was laid aside. As for the barristers, they 
are men who have received a regular legal edu- 
cation 4n Great Britain; and are in general men 
of ability and information, though they do not 
often lay claim to that Demosthenian eloquence 
which ^^ takes captive the reason/' The situation 
of clerk of the court is a patent office of great 
value, supposed worth about 6,000/. currency 
per annum ; this and other patent offices may 
either be sold or rented^ the real holder, in this 
latter case, perhaps residing in Great Britain. 
The office of provost marshal is also held by 
patent. This office is somewhat equivalent to 
that of sheriff in Great Britain. He has a de- 
puty in every parish in the island, who has the 
custody and issuing of all writs, the serving 
subpoenas, and other legal summonses, the care 
and custody of the jails and prisoners, &c. &c. 

It has been supposed, that the lawyers of tnis 
fttty speck on the terrestial globe receive not less 
than half a million of money annually for defend^ 
ing the properties of their fellow citizens against 
legal or illegal invasion ; or, to make use of lan- 

\ 
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guage still more military^ for entrenching those 
properties within legal lines of circumvallation, 
and fortifying them with bonds, contracts, deeds 
of gift, precedents and quibbles. It is really 
astonishing to see the number of actions that are 
contested in this little spot. It is doubtful to say, 
whether this be altogether owing to a natural 
liiigiousness of disposition in the inhabitants : 
perhaps it may in a much greater measjure be 
owing to a propensity in them to heedless ex- 
pense, chiefly arising from the long, and some* 
times indefinite, credits that are given, on ac* 
count of the scarcity of specie. At least, if thete 
was no tvant of a circulating medium, and the 
merchants, shopkeepers, &c. were to dispose of 
their goods at a litde more reasonable rate (for at 
present they have the extreme modesty to de- 
mand two, and sometimes three, hundred per 
cent, for them) for cash or other equivalent paid 
down, the people of this country (that is, of 
the description here alluded to) would be more 
economical, more punctual, more honest and in- 
dependent than they now are, and would not 
have half the recourse to law which they now 
have. But when people get involved in a variety 
of expenses, and incumber themselves, in conse- 
quence, with debts which their finances, and even 
properties^ are at length inadequate to discharge, 
they are too apt to fall on low stratagems and 
base subterfuges, which a generous and ho- 
4 
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Dotirable mind would spurn at; but which 
cunning suggests^ and necessity dictates, to those 
who can overcome, their scruples. Hence the 
securing of property, by prior deeds of gift, be- 
yond the reach of the creditor, the making tem- 
porary conveyances, in order to avail themselves 
of the lenity of the laws of insolvency, and other 
paltry shifts of dishonesty. It is melancholy to 
reflect how a benevolent law is thus abused and 
perverted ; how it is made the foundation on 
which to build the most dishonourable dealing ; 
how it is converted into a door for the fraudulent 
and unprincipled to escape through. Yet nothing 
is more common in this country. Instances 
often occur of men, who have got deeply into 
debt, eluding the payment of their creditors, by 
either making over their properties to their fami- 
lies, or getting them secured by a fictitious or 
nominal deed of gift, and then taking the benefit, 
of the act. Cannot this shameful practice be 
remedied or prevented ? The only precaution 
the creditor can take to guard hims^elf against 
this species of fraud, is to search the office and 
ascertain whether, in the first place, the pro- 
perty which his would-be creditor holds, is his 
own or not, or whether there are prior judg- 
ments against him to the amount of that pro- 
perty ; and, if not, to secure himself by taking 
early judgment on his account or obligation. 
The man who thus defrauds, or keeps his ere- 
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llkors at bay> generally shields himself from ceo-* 
sure by professions of an intention to pay XDhm 
he is able ; and w many examples of this mode 
of dealing exbt» that those who are guilty of it 
do not appear to feel abashed at die thoQghti 
neither are they (wonderful to relate) treated 
with much less respect than they od^erwise would 
have been. Most of the people who have had 
any dealings in the courts can speak <nost knww^ 
ingly on the subject of law> and make it a sort 
of study to become acquainted with all its myste* 
rles and manoeuvres* By a law of the island, no 
person can leave it without adverdsing his inten^^ 
tion some weeks beforehand ; in which case it is 
in the power of a creditor to stop him till his 
demand is satisfied ; and if any master of a 
vessel takes him off, he becomes liable to a heavy 
penalty* Strictly, he is under an obligation of 
taking out a passport, which he obtains from the 
secretary, by paying a certain sum. 

The established religion of Jamaica is that of 
the church of England. There are twenty-eight 
churches and chapels throughout the island ; and 
•each of the parishes has a rector. The Bishop of 
London is their diocesan ; but the governor has 
the appointment to vacant rectories , and may 
even suspend from the functions of the ministry, 
should he see cause. The stipends are' from four 
to five hundred pounds currency a year, besides 
the parsonage house and a small glebe. But it 
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it the fees, >hic^ the rectors rtcwre^ timt ifisintp a 
value on the rectory. These, in populous pa^ 
»«hes, arnouiit to a very considqcable sum ; ia 
the most populous, from fifteen hundred to twa 
tiiousand pounds amy be estimated as the income) 
of tiie rectors. These fees are fixed by law, but 
it is- not so much on the legal Jees that, these 
holy men depend, as on those which the genie^' 
rosity and munificence of their employers bestow. 
Fr<»ii the genteeler sort two doubloons, or 
10/. 13^. 4^. curi^ncy, is the usual douceur for 
a christening, a marriage, or a funeral; and^ 
out' of church (for in the church tbey must offi«> 
ciate for what the law allows) some of them 
would disdain to open a prayer book for a smaller^ 
sum than one doubloon, or, 5l. 6g. fid. Besides 
thisj they receive so much for every interment in 
the church, and for every monument or tomb- 
slQ.ne that k tfaerdn erected. It would be unjust 
to say there were not, in this part of- tb^ world, 
worthy and pious men who wear the clerical 
habit ; but it cannot be dissembled, that there are 
others who look more to the goad things of this 
f^orld^ than of that to come ; who, like their lay 
brethren, are more solicitous in amassing, wealth, 
than making proselytes or conveiting sinners. 
One of tiiese reverend preachers^ having received 
ardoubloon as a reward for having recommended 
to heaven the soul of a poor departed sinner, 
returned it with much contempt, accoippaaied 
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with this apt scriptural quotation---'* the labourer 
is worthy of his hire/' Another having received 
four doubloons, for going a few miles into the 
country to christen a gentleman's child and some 
of his negroes, wrote an indignant letter on the 
occasion, complaining of the injusitiee that was 
done him. One part of this letter was curious 
enough. It seems the gentleman, from a motive 
of politeness, - asked his reverend guest to sp^nd 
a second day at his house, and the acceptance of 
this invitation was enumerated as one of the 
apostolic labours of this holy. man. His avarice, 
however, defeated its own end, for this curious 
epistle exposed him to much ridicule and con- 
tempt; and soon after another act of rapacious* 
ness brought him under the notice and reprehen* 
sidn of the governor. A poor soldier, deirirous 
of being united in wedlock to a woman with 
whom he had been for years in previous intimacy^ . 
applied to our Mess John to fix the connubial 
knot Finding,' however, that the soldier could 
not muster up so much money as a doubloon^ . 
he very gravely told hitn to '' keep op in the way. 
he had hitherto' been doing, till he had got the ' 
necessary sum/' The soldier mentioned the 
affair to his officer, and the officer to the com* 
mander-in-chief. It is said of one, who was told * 
that a profligate parson was on the eve of setting 
out for the West Indies, that he thought him ^ooif 
enough for the people ; but if, on the other 
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hand, a people regardless of religious and moral 
duty ought to have pious and exemplary pastors, 
in order to check and reform them, certainly no 
country more imperiously demahds such cha* 
racters than Jamaica. 

Ecclesiastical affairs are here managed by a 
commissary court, consisting of a certain number 
of the clergy deputed by the king. The rectors 
have a seat and voice in the parochial vestries^ 
in whatever relates to the church. 

Each parish is under the direction of a vestry, 
which , consists of the oldest magistrate (who is 
designated honourable, and is called custos rotu* 
lorum, from his having the custody of the paro- 
chial records), and ten freeholders elected by the 
rest. All ai&irs relative to the parish are regu- 
lated and settled by this body of men, and all 
questions are carried by a majority of voices. 
Besides the regulation of roads and other public 
works^ they have the appointment to different 
parochial offices. In each parish there is an 
officer called " clerk of the peace,** who is the 
public prosecutor in all breaches of the peace, 
misdemeanors, &c. He is by professioil an 
attorney at law, and his office, in the courts of 
session, may be said to be like that of the attor- 
ney-general, in miniature. There isalso a co- 
roner. The constables are appointed by the 
custos. and other magistrates. 
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CHAPTER V. ^ . ^ 

Commerce. — Cruisers for the protedtidn of the" 
trade. — Thoughts. on the intercourse between 
the West Indies and America ; and on West 

I India politics in general. — Coins.-^Iriconve- 
niences of a scarcity of specie ; and catises of 
this want. — Taxes^ public and parocHiat.^ 
Lotteries. — Price of labour* 

THE commerce of Jamaica: mi^ : be claascld^ 
under the foliowiDg heads. That betiveeafitacid; 
the mother country, which iar for more cooatrL 
derable than all the other branbhes fogather.; theo 
trade with the United State^i of America.; wiljir 
British North America, and with the Spabishi 
Main, Cuba^ &c. Thajt acme, idsa may. hm 
formed of the magnitude of the exports from: tiati 
island, a aummary of these for one year (fronv 
September 1801 to September ISOS) ia here 
subjoined : 
1S9|544 hogsheads, 45,405 tierces, and S,4Q5. 

barrels of sugar ; 
45,632 punchepns, S,07S hogsheads,. 473 batv 

rels, and S05 kegs of rum ; 
366 casks of violasaes ; S,079^bags aod fiS 

casks of gii^ger; 

7,793 bags and ^9i cask& of pimeoto .;. ani. 
17,961,923 pounds of coffee. 
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The greater part of this was shipped to Great 
Britain. The increase this year on the preceding 
one, was 4,000 hogsheads of sugar, and 4,560,455 
pounds of coffee ; and the decrease about 3,000 
puncheons of rum, and 6,291 bags and 57 casks 
of pimento. 

The two articles of decrease are ever fluctu- 
ating in quantity : the former depends greatly on 
the nature of the seasons before and during crop, 
time ; and the latter is alternately produced in 
large and small crops. The increase of the two 
principal articles, sugar and coffee, was consi- 
derable for one year ; and both these commo- 
dities have been greatly on the increase since that 
period, particularly coffee. The revenue arising 
to the mother country from such a vast annual 
import must be very great. In return for these 
commodities, Jamaica receives from Great Bri- 
tain almost every article and necessary of life. 
There is much less cotton now exported from 
here than formerlj% and little or no cocoa or 
chocolate, nor much indigo. The planters do 
not find their account in cultivating these com- 
modities to any great extent ; they find themselves 
undersold in the market by the importers of other 
countries. Convoys are regularly appointed to 
escort the British vessels to and from Jamaica. 
As to. the American and Spanish trades> they ar^ 
chiefly carried on in their own bottoms. The 
Americans supply the island with lumber, i^nd 
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provlsiotis of various kinds ; for which they take 
mm chiefly, molasses, &c» the balance of ex- 
change is usually in their favour. From British 
America the island is supplied with cod-fish, 
salmon, oil, tar, salt, &c. &c, for which it tal^es 
produce j and by the Spaniards, in time of peace, 
with horses, mules, cattle, bogs, hides, tortoise- 
shell, mahogany, dried fish, and other articles. 
In war time, they seldom, or never, bring ovor 
horses^ mules, or cattle; indeed, the trade at 
that time dwindles away to a mere trifle : perhaps 
it may appear extraordinary that any trade at dl 
should exist between two nations at war with 
each other ; it is contrary to the wish of the 
Spanish government, but the British encourage 
it ; and the Spanish traders receive passports from 
the governor of Jamaica, which protects them 
irom British cruisers. But it is questionable, 
whether the little advantage the island may enjoy 
from this licensed trade compensates for the evil 
it V may be likely to produce. It has been ascer- 
tained, that somfe of these petty Spanish traders 
resort to the island, less with a view of bartering 
their commodities, than to gain information of 
:the sailing of our fleets, their routs, &c. for the 
purpose of communicating it to their privateering 
countrymen, who avail themselves^ of the in- 
formation accordingly. The Spaiiiaitls generatty 
;.take British merchandize in return for their co«h- 
tnodities. JPormerly this trade was pecaliariy h^^ 
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xieficial to the island, from thie quantity of specif 
vbich was brought over from Cuba, &c« to pur*- 
cbase goods; but there is seldom much of tistt 
^ow brought to Jamaica, The Spdniai'(Js> ajt 
present, rather demand than give iiion^y in thp|r 
dealings Tvitli the English. 

The trade of this island is prodigiously annoyed 
by swarms of privateers, or piccaroons, as they 
are here called, who often capture the British 
merchajitmen, even under convoy* They wiH 
jste;ai into the midst of a fleet in the night, aiKJl^ 
getting alongside of a ship, will capture bi^r^ 
and bring her out unpbserved. These privateerp 
are usually light, low- lying vessels, with latteex^ 
;Saits, adapted either to sail fast with the wind, or^ 
in calms, row with fifteen or twenty oars on ^ 
side. They are manned with a motley crew of 
low vagabonds and desperadoes, who scruple not^ 
gt times, to tommit many shocking acts of 
piracy and barbarity. They have sometimes the 
audacity to commit depredations on the coast, 
even insigbt of our cruisers, whose vigilance amj 
pursuit they are too often successful in eluding. 
It would dou'btless be a most desirable thing to 
have a number of light cruizers on the station, ip 
carry six or eight gu^^s, and to be calculated for 
rowing, the^ameas the piccaroons ; in which case 
the latter would not so often escape in calms, or 
light and baffling winds. There are not above 
two or three privateers fitted out from Jamaica ; 
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while oor enemies have perhaps little less than 
two or three hundred from Cuba and Hispaniola. 
This may easily be accounted for. The trade of 
our enemies is nearly annihilated, of course 
British privateers would have little chance of 
making any valuable captures; while our com- 
merce affords to the7n a prospect of gaining much 
and losing little. 

The merchants of Jamaica, and indeed all its 
inhabitants, were highly pleased with tne qonduct 
of Sir John Thomas Duckworth, during his com- 
mand on. this station. His cruisers were singu- 
larly successful in watching and capturing the 
enemy's armed vessels, and never perhaps were 
the coasts of this island, in time of war, better 
protected against these petty depredators. On 
the admiral's being superseded on this station, the 
merchants of Kingston, the legislative body, the 
grand jury of Kingston, and almost every parish 
in the island, unanimously presented him with 
addresses, expressive of their seqse of the ser- 
vices he had rendered them, . and of their regret 
at the prospect of his approaching departure. 
One of his captains in particular (Captain Bissel, 
of the Racoon sloop) was peculiarly active and 
successful in capturing, destroying, and terrifying 
the enemy's privateers and armed craft. The 
commercial body of the country were not quite so 
well satisfied with the admiral's predecessor, 
whose cruisers, they alledged, were seeking for 
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prizes in distant latitudes, while the coasts -and 
trade of the island were exposed to the insults 
and depredations of the enemy. At least, this 
seemed the public sentiment, and the merchants 
were not backward in reminding this commander 
of the losses they had suffered, and the risks to 
which they were exposed. 

The intercourse between the British West. In* 
dies and the United States is not only beneficial, 
but absolutely necessary to the former. The 
planter cannot do without the staves he receives 
from America, particularly the white oak staves 
for puncheons, and the island requires an annual 
supply of flour, corn, and other, dry provisions, 
and an additional quantity of salted provisions 
to what the mother country can supply. These 
provisions the planter obtains at a reasonable 
rate, and the American importer usually take? 
rum in payment at the planter's own price. But, 
allowing that the mother country and her depen-t 
dencies were competent to supply our West 
India islands with all, or part of those articles, 
the planter, in such case, would have to drive a 
most wretched bargain ; for not only would he 
purchase those articles at a much higher rate than 
he obtains them for from the United States, 
but h^ would have to ship to Great Britain 
(where his produce is loailed with such heavy 
duties. as to leave him but a miserable return for 
it) all that rum, &c. whicb he thus beneficially 
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fdis^o^es <yf to the American dealer. It has been 
asserted, that Ireland alone is competent to sitp-^ 
ply the West Indies with salted provisions, be- 
sides an3weriiig the other demands on her for that 
article. Without questioning the truth of thii 
assertion, however problematical it may appear, 
it need only to be observed, that the planter, id 
thus dealing for an article in which there wqfuld 
be no competition, would have to pay a most 
enormous price for it; — much more, indeed, in 
jBxisting circumstances, than he could afford tq 
pay ; and thus, of necessity, would the requisite 
iupply be curtailed. But the truth is, the im-r 
inense quantity of salted provisions (dry beef and 
pork) consumed in the West Indies could not be 
supplied from Ireland, nor could the various 
other articles of American supply be furnished- 



by the British settlements in North America, the 
supply from these countries being at best scanty 
and precarious. The British government having 
interdicted the importation to the West Indies of 
American salted provisions in American bottoms, 
** except in cases of actual emergency," to be 
judged of at the discretion of the governors ;* 
and the assembly of Jamaica having, in a late 
able and spirited memorial, complained of this as 
a great hardship, a brief statement of this affair 

* The British privy council has since, very properly, 
taken this oliscretionury power into its own hands. 
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may not here be improper. The governor of ^ 
Jamaica, it is alledged, took up this order of 
interdiction in a too imperative sense ; he ander* 
stood actual wunt^ not obvious benefit, to be 
the point of dispensation meant in his instruc- 
tions. The assembly, and the great body of the 
planters exclaimed loudly against this measure : 
tiiey represented, that the American salted pro* 
vision trade was necessary to supply their slaves 
with an essential requisite of life, and that it 
opened an advantageous market for their rum, 
which must either remain a dead commodity on. 
their hands, or be sent to Great Britain, where 
the excessive heavy duties rendered what wai 
already sent there hardly a compensation for the 
expense of manufacturing it. To these repre- 
Mutations the governor remained deaf, not with 
any ill-natured or sinister design ; for the worst 
that could be said of his inflexibility was, that he 
had a little misunderstood the spirit of his in- 
structions, though be acted agreeably to the letter 
of them. This conduct was, also, in some mea- 
sure, sanctioned and confirmed by a petition, 
praying the continuance of the interdiction, 
which was privately presented to him by a number 
of opulent merchants of the city of Kingston, 
who dealt in the Irish trade. The motives by 
which these gentlemen were actuated were there- 
fore pretty apparent. Their own private interest, 
not the public welfare, w^s the point at issue with 
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ihem. So' incensed was the assembly at thi^ 
selfish and unjustifiable interference^ when it 
cam^ to be known, that the petitioners were 
ordqi-ed to attend at the bar of the house, to be 
reprimanded for a breach of privilege;' and onet 
of theni (who was a member of the heuse) re-» 
fusing to attend, he was taken into the custody of 
the Serjeant at arms, and obliged, at length, to 
• submit, tp the required homage. 

:.. Therawas at this time a good deal of sparring 
between the different branches of the legiilalure, 
'ai>d. on more occasions, than that above related. 
The council usually took part with the governor, 
but the genera] sense of the country, sidled with 
its representatives. .Colonial politics: are same-r 
times carried to as great a height of ajealow 
"Svrangling as in the mother country, though the 
politicians here have neither foreign relations to 
settle, nor a complex and gigantic iSnancia^l 
system .to manage. All questions, op which 
there is a difference of opinion betweep the ex^ 
ecutive- and representative bodies, are taken up 
with zqal, and agitated with warmth, and some- 
times virulence. On the expiration of the go- 
vernment of a chief magistrate, valedictory ad- 
V dresses flow in from every quarter, compressive' of 
a sense of his public and political copduct during 
his administration. Though the officer, pf whom 
we have been speaking, was not so fortunate a$ 
to- agreei in certain political points with th* 
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IMfiembly and bulk of the inhabitants^ yet th* 
colony owes him many aojcnowledgements for his 
^zealous, and unejoamplcd attention to the improvct 
ment of its militia, on which subject more will 
hereafter be said. On the appointment of his 
successor, the customary addresses were pre- 
sented by the council, assembly, &q.-^that from 
the former couched \rx adulatory strains ; whi)e 
the other was drawn out in respectful an4 
friendly language, conveying thanks and eulogia 
pn his military talents and es^ertions, but perr 
fectly silent as to his civil government. Inde^ 
afiilsome indiscriminate strain of flattery, in such 
circumstances especially, would have been dcr 
grading. To make political truths or discontents 
subservient to political complaisance would ha^e 
been a little too much in the Jesuitical style. 

There is an anecdote (I think related in the 
Spectator) of one of our smaller islands having 
been justly punished for this disregard to since- 
rity. On the demise of it's lieutenant-governor, 
the civil and military commaiid fell upon the next 
senior officer (a lieutenant-colonel of a regiment), 
)vbose qonducf excited great dissatisfaction among 
the inhabitants. Sensible that his government 
was likely to be but of short duration, he caused 
}t to be intimecied, that he was willing to make a 
voluntary resignation of his governujent, pro- 
vided the inhabitants would compliment him with 
addresses expressive of their thanks for his mild. 
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equitable, ftnd wise governraetit, and of their 
Kvely regret at the pr(>sp^«t of his so speedy depar* 
ture, &c. Glad to get rid of him on any terms, 
they were not backward in this. The coloi^el 
pocketed the addreses, returned gracious answers^ 
went home to Engtan^, and, in a few months 
after, returned with a commission as foil gover- 
nor, obtained on the stnength of those very ad- 
dresses. 

Perhaps the asseniWy of Jan>aica never agreed 
more perfectly and oniformly with any governor 
than it did with the Earl of Balcarras, who filled 
that situation about twelve years ago. The inha- 
bitants remember hitn with much affection and 
gratitude. They say, that, instead of wishing to 
carry any measures inimical to the sense of the 
assembly and country, he was ever zealous to 
liear their complaints, redress their grievances, 
avoid as much as possible alt disagreements of 
opinion with theoth^r branches of the legislature, 
and act father as a sort of mediator between 
them and the British ministry than as an impera- 
tive vicegerent. 

The coins in circulation in this island are 
chiefly Spanish, with some Portuguese gold 
pieces, and a few guineas. As an iiiducement to 
the bringing of the latter to the island, they are 
made to go for about three shillings above the 
(exchange ; which is as five to seven, or an hundred 
pounds sterling to an hundred and forty pounds 
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£ttrrency. The Spanish gold coins are doobloont 
(16 dollars, or 51. 6s. &/. currency) ; pistoles ot" 
four dollars, or S6x 8dL and half pistoles : the 
silver coins are dollars {6s. Bd.X h&lf dollars, 
and quarter dollars, or maccaronies as they are 
here popularly called; pesterines and bitts, at 
1^. 3d. and 7id. (these are rare) ; tenp^iny and 
five penny pieces ; the latter is the smallest coin 
in use, there being no copper coin in circulation. 
The Portuguese coins are gold pieces, called 
joes, orj6hannoes, and half joes; these pass far 
5 1. lOs. and &/. 1 5s. 

There is at present a much greater scarcity of 
(specie in Jamaica than has been known at any 
former period. This is, owing to various causes. 
In former times, the Spanish trade was peculiarly 
beneficial to this island, from the specie (chiefly 
dollars) which they were wont to bring to it for the 
purpose of purchasing cloth, hardwares, and 
other British merchandize. Little of this, com* 
paratively speaking, is, however, now brought to 
it. As the Spaniards are not in the habit of pur- 
chasing 30 much of this merchandize ; the balance 
of trade is therefore often in their favour. 

One great drain of the specie here, is the cus* 
tom^bouse, which annually sends home to England 
considerable quantities of dollars. Frequent 
other noercantile and other remittances are also 
sent thither in dollars ; and the amount of the vo- 
luntary subscriptions of this island, in aid of gor 
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vernment, viz. about three hundred thousand 
pounds, was chiefly remitted in dollars: tbes« 
never returned ; but trarisformed by Mr. Boltpn^s 
patent . machine inta British crown-pieces, or re* 
taining their native shape at the value of four 
shilHugs and sixpence, . continue to circulate in 
the mother country. The Aipericans often rer 
ceive considerable balances for their cargoes in 
cash. . The author has. often thought, and he 
presumes be is not mistaken . in his conjecture, 
that a very considerable quantity of specie (silver 
coin) lies dormant in the hands. of the negroes, 
many of whom,, denying themselves the comforts 
they could afford to purchase, hoard up and 
bury their money, as they acquire it, with a sur- 
prising avaricious avidity. 

The want of specie is here a very serious evil, 
as there are no banks (which is somewhat extra- 
Ordinary, considering the great utility they would 
-be oO to supply a circulating medium. During 
the season of crop, piayments are often made in 
rum, which thus becomes a sort of circulating 
medium ; but where rum is either to be paid, or 
received in payment, and a balance on either 
«idc accrues, the difficulty is — how is this balance 
to be paid ? for cash cannot be obtained. It is 
amusing enough to see how vario\is accounts are 
settled in this way. A puncheon of rum will, 
perhaps, have passed through the hands of jfifty 
possessors in the course of as many days, by 
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orders, iridorsed over and over again, on th6 
wharfinger, at whose M^mrf it]is supposed to lie ; 
when, perhaps, it has never been tent thither, 
or, if sent, seldom stirs from it all the time it is 
thus rapidly transferred from hand to hand. If 
there were abundance of specie in the country, 
or a circulation of good bank notes to supply its 
place, and short credits and punctual payments 
were more in fashion among the inhabitants, it 
would be of considerable advantage to them in 
all their dealing3 with each other. It would give 
additional confidence and facility to those deal- 
ings, and it would tend to render more reasonable 
inost of the necessary articles of life. A mer- 
chant or storekeeper here, in making his calcu- 
lations of probable profit, pre-supposes that a 
certain portion of his customers are such as he 
will never receive a farthing from ; he therefore 
adds, in proportion, to the price of his goods, 
so that the honest and punctual customer is made 
to pay for the delinquency or the incapacity of 
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him who never pays,, or cannot pay. 

The principal taxes in this island are a poll-* 
tax of ten shillings on negroes ; a tax on cattle, 
horses, and mules ; a tax called the deficiency- * 
tax, being a tax of twenty shillings per head on 
slaves and stock, but with this proviso, that 
every able-bodied man, whether proprietor or 
other person employed by him, who does duty in 
the militia, saves to the atnount of fifty pounds of 
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this tai annually ; Atid every iuth pttsoii and- his 
wife nf a oiarried man) saves tbe^e (what are 
called) deficiencieSi or to the ainouot of one 
hundred and fifty pounc^ : this tax is i:hie% iar 
tended to operate as an encouragement to popu- 
lation and matrimony, and to prevent an undue 
exemption from militia duty. There is also ^ 
land tax of sixpence per acre ; a stamp tax ; « 
tax on wheel-carriages for pleasure : and othersu 
Some of these, as the ^tarnp tax, &c. it was found 
necessary to lay on, or augment, subsequent to 
the Maroon war, in order to facilitate tl^ li^^ 
iquidation of the debt incurred by the e;Kpeace« of 
that war. 

The parochial taxes are,' the road tax, for 
keeping the public highways in repair ; the house 
tax ; and some others of .lesser note, as the 
transient tax, paid by transient traders, who are 
not inhabitants of the parish, or living inha- 
bitants, do not contribute to the other taxes, &c. . 

There was once a lottery in this island, the 
highest prize of which was i,000 dollars ; but it 
was soon dropt. It was a private lottery, the 
government in this country havin^g not yet, in 
imitation of a more dignified one, descended so 
far as to have recourse to so paltry a shift for 
raising money. Indeed, that contemptible re* 
source may be said to be far beneath the dignity 
of such a government, and ought to be annihi* 
lated : to say the least of it, it is holding out a 
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legislative sanction to gambling, and fostering a 
spirit of it, by holding out to the people false and 
delusive hopes of ^ gain. 

The price of labour here is very high, and yet, 
perhaps, not an equivalent for the high price of 
negroes, the risk of seasoning them to the coun«- 
try when purchased from the African ships, the 
subsequent risk of losing them by disease or acci- 
dent, and the expense of taxes, feeding, cloth- 
ing, Sec. &c. Two shillings and six^pence is the 
usual hire of an able field negro, and five shil- 
lings for a tradesman, who is considered as nearly 
double the value of the former, and, if a skilful 
mechanic, perhaps even treble. When this bigb 
price of labour is considered, together with the 
much smaller portion of it performed by a negro 
than the European labourer goes through, and bis 
inferior skill and activity, it is no wonder that 
public and other works of any magnitude should 
be attended with so prodigious an expense. Io« 
deed, there are certain undertakings, (such as 
canals), which would be utterly impracticable 
here, were they ever so much wanted, in con- 
sequence of this inferiority of the negro labourer 
in skill, activity, and manual exertion. 

As for the salaries of the white tradesmen aiiid 
others, employed upod the estates and in the 
townsi, these will hereafter be mentioned. * 
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. CHAPTER VI. 

Military est ahlishment. — Militia, — Lieutenant^ 
General (now Sir George) Nugenfs zealous 
attention to its improvement, — General re-^ 
marks on corps of this kind, riflemen^ 8^c. 

THE number of regular troops usually sta* 
tioned in this island is about two thousand, in* 
eluding a detachment of about two hundred royal 
artillerists, who are stationed at the different 
fortifications. The head-quarters of these troops 
is the seat of government, of course, where the 
commander-in-chief resides. Small detachments 
are stationed *at the different towns throughout 
the island, and one whole regiment is placed in 
the countjr of Cornwall, the head-quarters of 
which are, as before said, in that healthy part of 
the Jnterior, the former scite of the Trelawney 
Maroon town. Some years ago, a regiment of 
dragoons (the 21st) was stationed in this island, at 
the express desire of its legislature, who was at 
the expense of maintaining it ; but, finding this 
establishment expensive, and the cavalry not so 
serviceable as was expected in a war carried on 
Jn the interior, this regiment was recalled. Beside 
their usual pay, the troops here have a hand- 
some allowance from the island, which enables 
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tbem to subsist more comfortably. Besides the 
white troops employed in the West Indies, there 
are eight fFest India regiments, composed of 
negro soldiers, commanded by white officers/ 
The embodying and employing of such corps in. 
the West Indies is considered by the inhabitants, 
and doubtless with much reason, as a very impo- 
litic step. The more perfect these troops might 
become in their discipline, the more dangerous, 
and formidable they w^uld be, in case of defec- 
tion (and examples have occurred to prove that' 
their friendship and fidelity is not implicitly to be 
relied on), in a country to which they are at- 
tached by passions and affections not easily era- 
dicated ; not certainly to .their quondam masters 
and managers, but to their colour, their fellow, 
bondsmen, their friends, their relatives, their 
congenial connections. One measure might, if 
practicable, be embraced, to obviate this threat- 
ening evil, without lessening the effective strength 
of the empire. If the West India regiments 
were sent to the East Indies, and an adequate 
number of Sepoys sent to fill their place in the 
West Indies, the danger would vani^K^ and the 
hazard of loss by mortality, in consequence of 
the exchange, would be little, as both live. under 
similar paralUls of latitude, though in opposite 
hemispheres. 

There is here a tolerably. well disciplined mili- 
tia, and it is pretty numerous considering, the 
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wH}te:pt>ptilatioti. From ei^t to ten thousand 
eSodtivemetf (indltiding feibout tiro thousand free 
browns und blacks, entoHed with the whites, 
bfeiftgi on'to average, at thfe ra!te of an hundred 
for each parochial regiment) naight, upon an 
emei^ncy, ^e teoogbt into the field. To most x>{ . 
tiie regiments h attached a corripany of artiHery, 
and two field piece*. The JiEiniaica militia, though 
it beairs that tmttie, is by no means raised in the 
jame nmnner ds the militia in Great Britain, by 
Itallot; 1)llt every mate here between the age 
6f sixteen and sixty, if not incapacitated by 
accident or infirmity, or exempted by public 
official situation, is obliged to enroll himself ii^ 
IL The term 'militia is^ 'indeed, isomewhat mis- 
Ifcpplied to *this corps ; it rather resembles the 
volunteer coiips iti the mother country, the only 
difference between the ^two arising mferely from 
the circam^tabce of those ivho compose the latter 
having the option of either enrolling themselves 
Us volunteers, dr 'standing the chance of being 
l^lloted for as militia-men ; for as to discifiline 
and duty, -they are pretty much the same. 

A scale of regular and colomai rank'isTery 
properly eWablished in the West Indies, In-order 
tb prevent disputes, iiiil with a "tieW ttf t^ans- 
feVlritig coimmands, in times df dMgdt, lo tite- 
proper hands. According to this scale, -a regti-- 
lar lieutenant-col^el takes tbe coloiiial rank 
of ' majori^general, ^and, in actual 'seffvide, the 
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command of the tropp* Qmh rcgq}pir« ^ni miKt 
tia) of the cKstricC; n regiultr x^pti^io k9» the 
colonial rank of lieutenfint-cploDel, und $o with 
the other raaks in proportion. All thi^ i9 highly 
necessary. A militia genjeral, who has n.evj^r 
Dia4€ military tactics hi3 particular study^ nor hai 
9eaQ other service than that of the parade, 
tifcugh he niight male a tolerable 9hift to wado 
tibrough the duty pf a field day or review^ would 
prove but an awkward leader on the d&y 0f 
battle. A captain of regulars would certainly jb^ 
a more diesirable one. A smstli naistake in .the 
evolutions pf a battalion niay be easily riectifie^ 
by a little conmltation on the pamde ; Jbut, in ti» 
field of baltle, it is not quite so trifling an affair* 
Tiie soldier will always follow, with ajacrity and* 
confidence, the officer whp, he knows, will lead 
him with Skill and promptitude : when beaded by 
one who knows his duty but by be^lves, be fejels 
neither confidence in hiip nor in bimsplf, cojdk 
acious that his mistakes, bis demurs, and delay^^ 
must produce inevitable discomfiture and dis- 
grace. Very lately Sir Eyre Coote <the presepit 
gl2vernor of Jamaica) placed a bngadier^gener^l 
in each of the three couotieiJ, for the purpose pf 
inspecting and directing the militia: these ofiicer^ 
he brought out with him in his /suit, with th^ 
view. Lieutenant-rGeneral Nqgent (now Sir 
George Nugent), this officei^'a predecessor in the 
govjemmeifty 4S much ^o be .tbanJ^eii and .com* 
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mended for his zealous attention to the tnliitta of 
this island. He certainly took more personal 
pains to improve it in discipline than any of his 
predecessors had ever done. Few of them bad 
ti&ken the trouble b{ making^ periodical tours 
through the island, for the purpose of seeing, 
ztilh their own eye&y the state of discipline of 
the respective corps. Even the simple circum- 
stance of his thus reviewing them in person had 
the effect of inspiring a spirit of emulation, and 
« wish to excel. He also, no dou]bt, added some^ 
thing to the esprit du corps of the militia marti- 
nets, by giving them a handsome uniform 
(scarlet with blue and gold), and a hat (QJiapeau 
iras) and feather quite a la militaire. Perhaps, 
however, a round hat would have suited the 
climate better ; and as a proof that this was his 
excellency's pritate opinion, he always wore one. 
During the visit of the combined fleet of the 
enemy, under Admirals Villeneuve and Gravina, 
to these seas, an attack on Jamaica was expected. 
On this occasion the commander-in-chief here 
laid on marriariaw, and ordered the militia on 
permanent duty. But the gallant Nelson (la- 
mented hero! to whose memory every Britoti 
must pay the* homage of a sigh) soon relieved 
these apprehensions, and compelled the enemy to 
re-measure his steps writh quicker precipitation 
than he had advanced. • 

' When a body of men, who are only Qcca-- 
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mnally soldiers^ are thus called out tb ^o regular 
duty, it were alvraya to be wished, that both 
oiiicers and men would endeavour to unite the 
manners and deportment of gentlemen with the 
requisite attention of the soldier to discipline and 
duty. But it too frequently happens, that the 
conduct of both forms a marked contrast to the 
order and regularity of a well disciplined regular 
regiment. Though this remark is not universally 
applicable to our irregular corps, it certainly is 
so at times. It would, methinks, be commend*" 
able in the officers of such corps, when thus 
called put, to set proper examples to the privates 
of sobriety, decency, and a strict and impartial 
performance of duty ; joined to a mild and.gen^ 
tlemanly, , yet firm and steady, behaviour towards 
these men, maCny of whom are no way inferior ia.. 
respectability to themselves. Surely discipline 
may be enforced in such a corps, without the aid 
of harsh unmannerly language, and a contemptu*? 
ous rudeness, which nothing but ignorance can 
etcuse, and this temporary authority protect 
They should endure the hardships and inconve* 
oiences incidental to a military life with patience 
and cheerfulness ; and, above all, they should be 
rigidly disinterested, and disdain to bring to pu* 
nishment that inattention, ^elf* indulgence, and . 
irregularity which they themselves may b^ive set 
an example of The gentleman, who quits his 
professioii, bis family, and his home, to act as a 
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Ml<}»r M tfefoDoe of bis coiititrf, Whether ha 
carry a muiskel or wield a sword, perforncid uti 
equally honoumble duty. . The ignorant con^ 
eeited coxcomb, who fancies himseir highly m^ 
Alt0d abii^e his fellow sat^ects by being dubbed 4 
Volunteer officer, and is fond of sliawing his d^u-^ 
thdrity, would do well to ponder on the wordts^ of d 
liberal dnd enlightened officer of high rank and 
illlistrioiis l»rth« At the cotomefi^enient of the 
voluntieer system, that great mn and consume 
mate soldier iaid^- ^^ giw me a mutketi and I will 
lio my ddty as a volunteer in the r^nks^ with as 
much pridet axtd alacrity as if ypu were to ptit tfiie 
M the bead of the coi*ps; in performing ^M 
subordinate duty, my station, I should coi^ceive^ 
was equally honourable with that of the office 
FhQ led me." On the other hand, it would ap^ 
pear as if mapy of the privates, oQ such 0€!e»H 
lions, were of opinion that the putting on of 11 
red coat tras a «ort of licence for all manner tiS 
dissipation, disorder, and blackguardism; snob 
Ifehairiour, in short, as was disgfacefiil to tk&x^ 
botf^ as gentlemen apd soldiers. 

Okie great evil that was long complained of iq 
^he Jamaica militia was the grossly partial an! 
indiscriminate distribution of commissions to 
whoever had favour, interest, or induence wftb 
the colonels of the different regiments. In con** 
sequence of this, raw, inexperienced ypotb, tb# 
00ns of men of wealthy ^fluenc^ atid facfidily-con-; 
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nection^ were oflbea inade officers, nt &e agtr o# 
fifteen or sixteen, ia prefi^rence to ooen wbo k^A< 
done tlie duty of private! in the regimem.! fyr- 
fifteen, twenty, or more years, and w.hOt of 
course, were more eligible in, many points^ pif 
view. This operated as migbk be. Qxpoct^cl* 
Such officers were necessarily igtiorant of their* 
duty, and the bulk of the priyates^ seoiQg them'*, 
selves thus contemptuously superseded by b^ys, 
\^ho had hardly or never served in the ranks 9lk 
all, naturally felt themselves discQUPaged» if Wik 
insulted, by this shameful and glaring iujuslieOi 
It is not surprising (hat they should feel little 
respect for such officers, who^ in addition to thqt 
ignorance of duty;, were aometimes arbitrary and 
dupercitiem* However men may consider suck 
subjects abstraeti^jdly, th^e are fev^ whose feelings 
do not revoH at a systematic and settled neglect 
Y^ithout meaning tK> say, ti^at there are not other 
fttaliiealions, besides seniority, necessary to eat 
tide a privfite to promotiiw, it will doi:^btless h^ 
atkywed th^t when these are not deputed, long 
services and good conduct ought to talt^ plafif oi 
Unttfied condu^ and no sef vices at ^lh Aj\f cue, 
who was a rela|i(Hi of the colonel, or a rel^tii^ 
#f the eotoihefe wtfe; wlio was ki favour witb 
Ais gentleman, or in favour with any of his. 
firiends, reqwed nd ^otber meril^ or pretension to. 
preferm^nl in cfae osulitia ; he se^ommended the 
iMUviibal to the commanfier?ia?cbifif, «Mt the 
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comtnander in-chief, in virtue of this official do- 
cument of bis deserts, signed the commission. 
By certain clauses in a late act of the colonial 
legislature, " for the better regulation of the 
militia of Jamaica," this abuse is attempted to be 
in some measure, remedied. But even subsequent 
to the enacting of this law, instances have oc- 
curred of its having been disregarded or eluded* 

The Maroons that remain in the island (not 
Exceeding four or five hundred effective men) 
dlay be considered also as a part of the military 
afirength of the island ; but their , services and fi« 
delity are, it is to be feared, little to be depended 
upon. During the war with the Trelawney 
town Maroons, tlie Maroons of Accompong 
town served for a while along with the whites ; 
but, on a few of them being killed and wounded in 
a skirmish, they sullenly and silently retired, and 
did not afterwards * appear in the conflict. They 
had, however, the negative merit of remaiDin§> 
peaceably at home, and not offering to aid or 
assist the rebellious tribe who were in arm^i 
agaitist the' whites. . . - • i 

There are some very good fortifixsations.in somfk 
jj^rts of the island, as at Port iioyal, &c, but at/ 
iiDany or n)0st of the out-ports, the battecies, anok 
forts (if in fact they deserve the. name) w^re, at tb6 
time of the late apprehended visit, ftav the ^nemy, 
in a shameful state of dilapidatfon.and n^lect ; 
and even some of the guns, for wQnt pf attentioa 
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(being seldom scaled and paitited)i were found 
" more formidable to their friends than to their 
enemies," to borrow the words of a great and 
lamented general on another occasion. People 
do not always think of and provide against 
danger till it comes home to their doors Since 
tlien, however, something ipoj-e respectable has 
been undertaken; the island engineer has in* 
spected these forts, and made. his report of their 
condition; .perhaps, in short, a recent danger 
will cause some degree of care and attention to 
these defences, till a long period of security again 
produces a second relapse into neglect. ; 

During the existence of martial law, . conimisK 
sioners aie appointed in all the parishes, for re* 
gulating and furnishing necessaries for the troops : 
these, <:onsist of the most opulent and respectable 
of the elderly inhabitants^ who are furnished 
with f^thority to make a requisition on the pro* 
perties of mules, cattle, Ciarts, .&c. for the trans- 
porting of baggage, provisions, &c. for the 
army ; to purchase such pravisions; and to im* 
press for its use, if it cannot be obtained other- 
wise, whatever* else may be wanted. 
. At sufeb- a time, and in such a country, it is 
Hpwisa in a commanding officer to harass a^nd 
f^tiguq his men by unnecessary duties, and en- 
danger, their health by exposure to morning dews 
f^nd vertical suns. The fatal effects of a long 
^d fatiguing exposure to a burning sun are suf^ 
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tcifntly dbviocuk Men have been known to drop^ 
down m the ranks, and soon after expire in 
consequence of it. One things on such occa- 
sions, wouldf be bigbly proper, ^it, carris^es for 
Ibe rapidly transporting of troops from one place 
to anotber, in emergent cases, wbere tbey were 
imoiediately wanted. Tbese ought td be in con* 
stani: readiness. In hot climates a long and 
flitiguing march would render troops incapable qI 
any immediate active service iifter it. To prove 
(he importance of such a provision, a case need 
dniy be supposed. Had an enemy eftected a 
landing between Montego bay and Falmouth (a 
distance of twenty-two miles), ordiers would of 
course have been issued to the troops at these 
and other stations to have marched with all ra- 
pidity, and formed a junction at this place : if they 
made a forced march on foot, in the heat of the 
day, what service would they be fit for by the 
time they effect^' it? If, on the eottfrary, such 
as co«ild imu^ediately obtain horses op cafHageSi 
were allowed to use them, yet stilt a very )»rgf 
proportion would not have any such thing at 
hand, and the moments were preeious. To 
speak then of pressing, would have oivty shewn 
the folly of deferring to the last moment wliat 
ought to have been previously arranged, and 
acting by hazard on tiie spur of the occasieii. 
\t is certain that, where such an arrangement bad 
l)een already provided and understood^ irom 
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UtaM t6 ittur twftdMi mea dtm\d have beea 
transported from Montego bay to the point of 
sttack (s9y tvrenty miles) in thr^e hours or less 
witboot &e teast ftitigM or incofivenieace to tbe 
froop0. Frequent gratutloufi offers hare hem 
jhad^ to government, by tbe Englitb nobility^ 
gentry, and farmers, of the use of their horses, 
carriages, &c. for the quick conveyanee of troops* 
JHi case of actual invasion. Tbe opulent and 
tending men of Jamaica, on a future eaae of 
^iMatened iavasion of that island, would do 
well 10 copy this patriotic example. 

Obe or two further observations on tbe militia 
6f this eoucftry may not here be inapplieabie. 
In a hot elimaie Ihe arms, accoutrements, and 
dresfs ought to be as light as possible, and to sit 
loose and easy on tbe wearer : this maxim is 
j^erhapft not sufficiently attended to here. Corps 
of tifiein^Uf or sfharp^shooters (say forty or fifty 
Utiached to each regiment), would be of peculiar 
tts^ ^ in a contest either with a domestic or ex^ 
t^rnal etiemy^ It is known of what temble use 
Ae American riflemen were in their struggle with 
iSie'rhother country for independence ; and Ame* 
rkti is not half so much intersected with woods, 
moumains, vatteys, rocks, and defiles as Jamaica 

* The author some years ago offered some hints on this * 
sabject, through the medium of a Jamaica ne-wspaper. 
Slh'ce this time the assembly have Toted for a thousand 
fftstid p( rlAp antts beaig sent for* 
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18. Such, indeed) is the topographical, najture of 
thi? country, that, though an enemy might be in 
possession of the towns, and even the fortifica- 
tions, the interior could easily 'be defended 
against a very superior force. Nature afFordst 
ijihumerable situations here that may be deemed 
impregnahle, without the assistance of art^ or 
the efforts of labour. 

Though regular troops must be much mpr^ 
effective than the militia here, . in a contest with 
an external and regular foe, yet in a warfare 
(such as that with the Maroons) the latter are 
better adapted than any troops of ihe line. ; Tiiey 
are more accustomed to the country, and inured 
to the clime; they are more in the habit of 
traversing the woods, and moiie famih'arized to 
those haunts and recesses which ihey afford. 
Regular troops 4re taught to face danger without 
flinching or seeking for rf^fuge from it ; but this 
very bravery, or rather steadiness, which is the, 
soul of discipline against a civilised foe, often 
proved the destruction of parties of regular soU 
diers, who were sent to watch the motions of the. 
**^ Maroons, or drive them from their haunts; while 
' in their extreme caution, and art of concealipqnt^ 
consisted the pripcipai generalship of these sa* 
vages. The militia were more cautious ; on 
marching through dangerous defiles, where they 
apprehended an ambuscade, they stole guardedly 
along, having recourse, like their barbarous ad- 
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versaries, as occasion required, to the natural 
defences of rocks and trees. During this contest 
a body of armed slaves, called black shot, usually 
attended the expeditions of the whites; they be- 
haved with great fidelity, and were wonderfully 
useful, as an advance guard, in scouring the 
woods, and discovering the retreats of the Ma- 
roons. 

It is here to be remarked^ that the militia ca- 
valry were, during this contest, found unfit for 
other use than carrying dispatches ; and against 
a regular enemy it is feared it would be found 
little formidable. The horses are not at all 
trained for the purpose ; they are not even 
accustomed to stand a close fire, and are there- 
fore little calculated to make an impression on 
regular troops. General Nugent, one day, after 
reviewing a battalion of militia infantry, sent an 
aid-de-camp to the officer of a troop of 'militia 
horse, then drawn up in the field, desiring him 
to make a charge, and perform some other ca-- 
valry manoeuvres. The officer very w^isely desired 
the ttid-de-camp to inform his excellency, that 
" he was afraid his troop was incompetent to 
the task.'' If it is asked when this corps was 
raised, it may be replied fifty years ago for aught 
the author ktiows to the contrary. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Qimdrupeds.-^^MepiikSySsc.^^Birds. — Fishes."^ 
Dmaestic animals, — Obserwatmis on the aUi'^ 
gator and the jbark. 

NATURE has been roost bountiful in bestow- 
ing on this country an astonishing variety of her 
jSne&t and .most envied prod^<:tions. Though a 
eon6idei:^ble portion of these have been trans- 
planted from other regions, yet has she given a 
soil and climate which \s productive of, and con- 
genial to^ the support of those strangers; $o 
that they are become naturalized to this second 
home, and now all its own. In this and the 
succeeding chapter will be gvv^n a bri^f sketch of 
those productions, both animal and vegetable. 

To begin with the animal creation: — There 
are here few wild quadrupeds; in former times 
the woods are said to have abounded with a spe- 
cies of the monkey, but none are now to ^e 
found. The wild hog is still to b9 found in great 
numbers in the i^mote wpo^^ where thesy are 
occasionally hunted. Hunting th^ wild boar n^ 
a favourite diversion hpre^ botji to tte bar^ 
active Creole whites of the interior, and to the 
Maroons. It is not noiV so often practised, 
these animals having retired far back into tha 



woods ; so that when their flesh is desired for m 
barbecue {considered as a great delicacy here, 
being the hog's flesh smok^ with a certain odo* 
riferous wood, which coiniaftuniciites toatatpeco^ 
liar favour), negroes are usually scdot in que&t of 
tiiem. The wild lx>ar is hunted with idogs, . who 
keep him at bay while the huntsmen take aim at 
him with their guns ; the dogs durst >nQtt approach 
him, he is so fierce and terrible in his attacks; 
with his monstrous tueks he would soon anni« 
hilate them, did tb^y venture to encounter him 
too closely. It i^ supposed that the wild hog of 
Jamaica is not an original native of the island, 
but a descendant from those which the first dis* 
coverers and others may have left there. There 
are no other wild quadrupeds in the island that 
deserve notice. Rats, mice, lizards, &c. may, 
indeed, be enumerated as such ; the former is a 
too conspicuous animal, much to the ennayarice 
ai^d injury of :the country ; they are most nu-* 
merous and destructive, particularly to the su^r 
c^i|&; in some years whole fielcb of this plant 
are ^as completely destroyed by ^this voracious 
animal f4as if a blight had alighted on tfaem. Qns 
3?ear 'with another it is supposed that the estates 
sustain, by l^is unavoidable plunder, i at least ft 
loss of ^ight or ten hog8heads'of:sugar,.:for evsecy 
hundred they make. Innumemble traps ace set, 
and packs of ^^malt terriers are daily employed, 
ti^^^xtir^te this enemy of .the v^eiable emotion;. 
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but though incredible numbers are continuallj 
' destroyed (fifty thousand are caught or killed on 
some propeities annually), yet no sensible dimi- 
nution of their numbers takes' place. I'hey are of 
a much larger size than the European rat, parti- 
cularly that species of them called by the negroes 
racoon : on trying the experiment of putting one 
of these and a cat together, the latter turned from 
it dismayed. As for hzards (which should more 
properly be classed with the reptile race), they 
are a harmless animal themselves, but are preyed 
on by numerous inveterate enemies. Snakes and 
owls are the most formidable assailants of these 
poor animals, as they are also of the rats. There 
are four or five different species of the snake in 
Jamaica; the two principal of which are the 
yellow and the black snake. None of them are 
venomous, instances having often taken place of 
negroes having been bitten by them, without suf- 
fering any other consequence than a temporary 
pain and inflammation, and swelling of the part, 
and sometimes a slight degree of fever. It «fay, 
indeed, be questioned, w hatever terrible tales may 
be told of the serpent kind, whether there are any 
of them that are absolutely mortal in their bite ; 
at least, any to whose bite tliere is not an 
effectual antidote or remedy : little more is ne- 
cessary, as such, to the bite of the West India 
snake than a fomentation of the part with sweet 
oil, or warm lime-juice, and extracting the toothi 



if It has faeisn left in the flesh. Some of tBe 
yellow snakes grow to the length of ten feet ; the 
black sn^ike is not above half that size. The 
yellow snake is a most indolent animal, and will 
suflfer a person to come up close to it, if coiled 
up and reposing itself as it is very fond of doing, 
and even touch it, without making any effort to 
move ; it is only when cdsdally trodden upon and 
bruised, that it will prove hostile ; but even then 
it ^4U glide hastily off, if the person springs from 
its iefttiBinglement.' The authof recollects an in- 
stdn^;^ of one of ^fhe lArgest size having gotj in 
ihe\\\ght, through a jeiilbusie into a gentleman's 
bed-rdom, ^bere it- crawled up on the bed, and 
coiling itself on the l)ed-clothes, fdl very con- 
tfehtedly asleep. On awaking in the morning, 
the gentleman feeling something heavy press upon 
hini, lifted up his head, and wjas electrified with 
i6n6r at the sight of a monstrous snake which bad 
'bfcen Ws bed- fellow iblU the night. His situation 
«iay ftttslly be conceived j'4ie durst neither move 
nor 'c^ll for Itssf stance : at length,' the negro 
Mrvavits, fining that he' did' not come out at the 
n€Cu6l6med time, looked through the jealousies, 
And saw' the cause, the mtPisquito-net of the bed 
JMipp^mng to be up. They soon got the door 
'Qpefied, *and relieved the gentleman fhfei his 
purgatory by killing the snake. This animal is 
ap incredibly strong that the united strength of 
four Aegroea ci^nnot draw one of moderate sisDe 
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front a place where he has go}: any bold ; so that 
one cannot, from this, altogether discredit what is 
told of the monstrous serpents, of thirty or, forty 
feet long, in Guiana, Ceylon, &c. which, it is said, 
have been known to strangle and devour the buf- 
falo and the tyger. So hprrible and revolting is . 
the very look of this animal, that it is impossible 
a person, even if he is, conscious there is no 
danger attending its bite, can avoid starting at 
the sight of him ; even the very brptes, horses, 
ojten. Sec. start and snort if they see one- near 
ibem : this the author ; has nfiore than onc^. re* 
iparked. Dogs bark at. them, but carefully keep 
aloof while they are in a posture of defence. It 
is remarkable that the black snake, lybei) assailed 
by a dog, always darts at his eyes ; by this means 
the terriers, who never pass by them without 
shewing their antipathy, often get blind and use- 
less by this warfare. As to the power of 'fascia- 
nation whi(;h it is said the snake possess^s^ tb^ 
author never knew but one instance that hf^d the 
appearance of it :— on riding along a road on^ 
day, he observed a little bird happing, with a 
kind of circular and feeble motion, round:. one 
particular spot ; he desired bis servant to go Itnd 
«eize tb^ little flutterer ; but just as he had got to 
the spott and almost laid his hand on it, iet4arge 
black snake darted away from under .the grass, 
and at the same instant the little bird flew.away» 
JE^xtreme terror and strong surprise prodjuce a 
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species of fascination, and this probafely is^the; 
hind which charms and arrests the hapless bird,; 
and finally draws him into the mouth of the wily^ 
serpent. A gentleman, in traversing the woods 
' one*day, found the skeleton of a snake entwined 
' round that of a cat; they had been fighting, and 
perished together in the conflict. 

The gallow-wasp is an ugly and frightful ani- 
mal ; it is made like the guQiio, or lizard, but 
with a much broader back and shorter tail :; this. 
animal was for some time tliought venomous, but; 
that opinion now no longer exists. There are. 
gi-een' guanos here, but none of that large species* 
which the Spaniards of the neighbouring islands; 
c<Hisider as so dainty a morsel. There are here, 
besides . those flieniioued, various other noxious- 
reptiles, suclx as scprpious, centipedes, &c. with 
innumerable tribes of insects, which it were su- 
perfluous to describe. Something, however, may 
be said of that remarkable one the musquitp, so 
troublesome to the inhabitants of the West Indies* 
and oth^r hot countries. This little animal proves 
most annoying to new-comers.; at time? they 
hover aboiit':in innumerable, swarms, and, in- 
cessantly attacking the face and hands, sooe^ 
cover them with blisters, which create for a whil«. 
a very unpleasant itching : a remedy for this is 
bathing the affected parts with lemon or lime- 
juice. To guard against their annoyance in the 
night, the beds are hung with what are called 
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musquito-tifts, tnide of icoarse gauze. It Is re- 
markable, that the negroes, who canabt often 
afford this nocturnal defence, acquire a mecham-* 
cal habit of driving away, uith their hands, these 
troubleson>e visiters, while they are at the same 
time in a deep steep. These insects aboatid most: 
in the woods, and in the vicinity of woods and 
mai*shes ; the evenings and mornings are the times 
when they issue from their cool retreats : they 
are provide«l with a proboscis for sucking the 
tlood of those they assail, and the puncture they 
make ih the skin is instantly And keenly felt 
Bees are numerous in the woods here, and may 
be kept in the gardens. 

The wood^ of this island abound with unnum* 
bered tribes of the fealhered creation, to describe 
which, as a naturalist, would require volumes.^ 
Few of these, as bejore observed, are endowed 
with the gift of song Two species, indeed, 
have a sweet ahd' pleasing note ; but they are too 
deU'csite for confinement in cages— at least, the 
Art' has not yet- been discovered of reconciling 
them to this endurance ; and the truth is, little 
pains are taken to domesticate thiese warblers of 
fiatwe. One of these is the Jamaica nightingale, 
i( species of the mock bird; it is rather larger 
than the thrush,- and has a white and dark 
ptumage. The other is the Banana-bird (called 
so from its feeding on that fruit)^ which is of the 
size-of the European black-bird, and is adorned 
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with a bright and beautiful yellow and dark brown 
plumage. Indeed, though nature has not be- 
stowed so fine and various u pipe oa the birds of 
these tropical regions, as on the feathered inha,- 
bitants of more temperate climes, she has, to 
compensate for this deficiency, decked them out 
in all the gay and brilliant colours which fancy 
itself can pourtray. These fine tints and exqui- 
site shades, fading into each other by the softeat 
gradations, are more peculiarly displayed in the 
various species of the humming bird, of which there 
are three or four kinds here. Some of the species 
of the wild pigeon have also a most beautiful 
plumage ; of these there are no less than nine 
different sorts : th^ largest of these, called the 
ring-tailed pigeon, is considered as one of the 
greatest delicacies of the country at a certain 
season of the year (from October till February), 
when the wood- seeds on which it feeds are ripe, 
at which time it is covered with fat, and is eagerly 
sought for by those who are, and those who are 
not, epicures. It is remarkable that this bird 
becomes very shy and solitary at this time, biding 
itself in the thickest shades and deepest retreats 
of the forest, as if conscious of hovering danger 
in the vicinity of the dwellings of man ; while, 
at other times, it is frequently seen on the skir4s 
of the woods, and not at all so shy* The sports- 
man has, therefore, to travel many miles over 
rocks and woody precipices before be gets to tb^ 
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haunts of the ringrtail (for it is only at the par- 
ticular season, it is worth shouting) ; so that be 
'has niucb toil to encounter in pursuing this deT 
sirable g^me. Its size is at least a thjrd larger 
than the domestic pigeon, and so heavy is it with 
fat, in fhQ proper season, that it splits frequently in 
falling from the Ipfty trees on wljich it js shot^ 
There are sevjen other sp^ci^s that are either 
larger than, or nearly as laig^ as, the dpmestiq 
pigeon ; the other is a small bird, about the size 
'of the turtle dove. There are four of the parrot 
species here, viz, the maccaw, the yellow and the 
black bill, green parrots, and the paroquet. The 
former is very rare, but the other kinds are pro- 
digiously numerous, sometimes darkening the air 
in vast flocks, being gregarious, and rending it 
with their shrill clamours. The parrots frequent 
the higher woods, but the paroquet is every 
yfh^re found: both are often very destructive to 
the plantain walks, &c the fruit of which they 
greedily devour. It would be an endless task to 
enumerate atid describe all the various feathered 
tenants of the woods here ; suffice it then to say, 
that, besides ^hese, there is a variety also of 
aquatic birds, such as cootes, divers, &c, and a 
great variety of the heron (or galding, as it here 
called) from the smaller size up to that of the 
fjrane ; all these are either of a bluish colour, or 
milk white. There are also various tribes which 
>re migratory, as ducks, teal, plover, snipes, and 
• -4 
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a species of the ortolan. These arrive in Octo- 
ber, either from Cuba, or the continent of Ame- 
rica, and remain four or five months, and afford 
excellent sport. There are two species of the 
wild duck, one of which, called the whistling* 
duck, removes only in the dusk of the evening, 
and has a plaintive kinjd of cry; Besides the. 
migratory snipe, there is a smaller species pecu- 
liar to the island. The ortolan feeds on the 
guinea-grass seeds, which, are ripe in October; 
it is thought little inferior to the bird of that 
name which bears so high a price in the London 
market. There are some species of birds here, 
besides the migratory tribes, that exactly resemble 
those in Europe, as the quail, one or two species 
of the wild pigeon, &c. 

The sea around this island, and the rivers 
Twhich water it, abound with various sorts of the 
finest fish. Of the former the mullet, the rock<» 
fish, the barracoota, the grooper, . the jew-fish, 
&c. are reckoned as the best; and among the 
latter, the calapavor, the fresh- water mullet, and 
the mud-fish. Perhaps, for richness, flavour, 
and ta»te, the calapavor is equal to the salmon ; 
and the mullet, which is something in shape and 
size like the trout, is greatly superior to thatfish*. 
The numerous other species it would be super- 
fluous to mention. The sea also produces ex-* 
cellent lobsters, crabs, prawns, cockles, congers, 
and oysters. The latter is a curiosity, as they 
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literally grow upon trees ; that is, ttey adhere 
to the stems and thick fibres of the mangrove, 
trhich, growing in the water, continue to shoot 
down^'ards innirmerable fibres that take root in 
Succession, and form around the parent stem a 
sort of impenetrable palisade.. Another curiosity 
Js the land-crab, which can hardly be considered 
as belonging to the tribe of shell-^^A ; it is rather 
a Sojourner on terra-firma, makings in a sort of 
caravans, periodical excursions inta the interior 
and returning again, cHu^bing the highest liioun-^ 
tains, scaling the precipitous rocks, and mount- 
ing over all impediments and obstructions, how- 
ever formidable, that may lie in its line of march ; 
ihis animal, at a certain season, is considered as 
the first delicacy in the island. In the rivers are 
the finest craw-fish, which are also a great deli- 
cacy; they are more tender and tetter flavoured* 
than the lobster, which th^y much resemble in 
shape. 

All the European domestic and tame animals 
thrive in Jamaica. The horses bred in the island 
are middle-sijied, hardy, active, and strong, as 
are those brought from Cuba, which are, how- 
ever, of a smaller size : the price of the former is 
from seventy or eighty to an hundred and fifty 
pounds currency, and of the latter, from forty 
to sixty or seventy. The English and North 
Americ£|.n horses, not being bred in the climate, 
are not accoqnted so h^rdy; although, when 
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tak^n |)rop€f care of, they thrive wonderfully 
well. These shed their hair once a year, getting 
what is called their winter coat in those months 
which constitute that season in the tertiperate 
zone. In all the parishes there are biennial 
horse races. The running horses are bred and 
trained for the purpose, and are so fleet and wel^ 
bottomed, that English racers brought hither 
have often been beaten by them. Thiey are rode 
by negro jockeys, who have all the adroJtness 
and kn&wingness to be met with in that descrip-* 
tlon of men in other countries. It is, however, 
truly lamentable to see the poor animals rode 
three and four-mile heats at mid-day, under the 
hotblaze of a vertical sun, in a climate like this; 
when the cool of the morning might be so infi-» 
nitely better substituted. If the horse masters are 
devoid of compassion for their generous and 
willing steeds, one would think that the risk of 
losing them, or at least rendering them uselesSi 
would have some weight with them. The au- 
thor, not long ago, was witness to an instance of 
this ; a fine horse was so overcome by the heat 
and exercise of the race he had performed, that 
he dropt down the instant he came in, and soon 
after expired. 

But it is on the mules here the planters place 
their principal reliance, all . the work and 
drudgery oi the plantations being perforrped by 
these barely animals, who are capable of under- 
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going double the fatigue which a horse could 
endure. Indfeed, the latter are seldom used as 
beasts of burthen ; and as to the carts and waiqs, 
they are .drawn by oxen. But- with all this 
hardihood, the mule of the West Indies is the 
most perverse and stubborn animal that can be 
conceived ; few are taught to be so docile as to 
be fit for the saddle, that is, made perfectly free 
of tricks ; yet the most stubborn are made to go 
through their work by the negroes, who have a 
wonderful knack in managing them. Great num- 
|>ers of mules are bred, upon the pens in the 
island, and the Spaniards were wont to bring 
over an additional supply. The price of. an 
unbroke mule is fifty pounds currency; for a 
saddle mule, if free of tricks, ninety or an hun- 
dred is often given. 

The oxen here are of a^ middle size, and* 
hardy ; the Spanish ox brought hither is smaller 
than tlie Creole ox. The beef here, if of an 
animal not too old and over-wrought when killed, 
1^ sweet, palatable, and savoury. The price of 
a stout ox is forty or foriy-five pounds, and of 
the beef fifteen pence pei pound. 

The sheep are very good, and the mutton little 
inferior to the English. 

All these animals, as also goats (great numbers 

of which are bred in the country, where they 

thrive as well as they would do in the mountains 

• of Wales), feed upon the guinea-grass and na- 
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tural grass of the country, both of which are 
ivbolesome and fattening to the animals ac* 
customed to them : horses kept in the stable are, 
however, assisted with Indian corn, or maize. 

The bogs are small sized, and squat made; 
and the inhabitants justly boast that their pork, 
for sweetness and delicacy, is far superior to the 
European, and not to be exceeded by any in the 
*world. Rabbits also thrive here. 

The poultry (which is fed with guinea and 
Indian corn), is very good, and thrives and in- 
creases fast. Muscovy ducks are peculiarly 
hardy and thriving; though English ducks are 
also raised, but not in such numbers. The 
customary price of a dung-hill fowl is five 
shillings^ of a turkey fifteen or twenty, of a 
duck six shillings and three pence, and of a tame 
pigeon one shilling and eight pence, currency. 
The last named animal is very prolific and hardy 
in this climate. 

As in mentioning the inhabitants of the ocean 
and the rivers, no notice was taken of the alliga- * 
tor and the shark, a few observations relative to 
these aquatic monsters may not here be amiss. 

Two or three of the rivers in this island con- 
tain alligators, some of which have been known 
to measure twelve or fifteen feet in length. Peo- 
ple who have only read exaggerated accounts of 
this animal, may conceive that it is terrible to the 



human Spcfeies, bdth in the wattr (like the shark) 
and on the land, wh^re il is also a deaizeo* But 
the truth ib, that in Jamaica the alligator is per* 
fectly harmless as to man. If, in swimming in 
the rivers where he laves, a person should acci- 
dentally come near to one, instead of darting 
with fierceness at. his prey, he plunges from him, 
down into tlie watery abyss, more terrified at th^ 
contact, than eager to devour. All the. harm, in 
short, which they usually do, is the destroying the 
fish in the river, and now and then catching an 
unfortunate duck, or other domestic animal 
The author has seen an alligator fastened with a 
chain about his neck, and fed upon fiih, etotrail^ 
&c. which were occasionally thrown to hitn. 
He had been a mischievous plunderer of poultry 
in the neighbourhood, and wa^ at last caught and 
secured, 

Happy were it for the transatlantic seas if the 
shark were equally inoffensive to man ; but many 
a shocking tale too well attests that this is not 
the case. There are two or three species of 
this terrible fish in these seas, but the white shark 
is the most voracious and daring. These will 
sometioies dart after their prey into \he shal- 
]iowefit water, and, gOaded by hunger, instantly 
seize it. Those of the largest size will devour a 
pnan at two mouthfuls. Terrified by the appre- 
hension of this monster^ . there are few who have 



the temerity to veatiare in these sea's beyopd lhci» 
depth. The length, of the shark is from ten or 
twelve to eighteen feet. In seizing his prey he is 
obliged, from the formation of his moptb, to 
turn on his side. It is remarkable, thftt* a little 
fish, called by the seamen pilot fish, usually 
attends this monster, and often swims close to 
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his mouth, as if fearless of danger, or conscious 
there was none. Some say this diminutive fish 
conducts the shark to his prey, as the jackall 
does the lion, and hence obtains the name of 
pilot. Without repeating any of the horrible 
recitals the author has either heard or read of this 
voracious fish, he will content himself with men- 
tioning one to which he was an eye-witness. A 
poor sailor having, while ashore in Kingston, 
made a little too free in one of the grog shops 
there, took it into his head that he would 
swim to the ship to which he belonged, though 
a boat was just at the time going off to it His 
shipmates used every argument to dissuade him 
from the mad attempt, and even used force to get 
him into the boat ; but all in vain. Hie jumped into 
the sea ; but had not proceeded fifty yards before 
thase in the. boat, which was at some distance 
before, heard him utter a loud shriek and a groan t 
they guessed at what had happened, and in* 
stantly rowed back to where he was; on ap- 
proaching i^ear to him, he uttered a second 
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piercing shriek. He was taken idto the boat> 
but in a most mangled and horrible condition., 
A shark had taken off ode of his limbs at the 
upper part of the thigh; and, returning again, 
finished the murderous work by tearing out hiar 
entrails. - 
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CHAPTER vrir. 

Vegetable productions, trees, shrubs, Jruits, 
powers, 8^c. native and exotic. — Description 
of a West India estate^ and routine of 
work thereon. — Various agricultural remarki. 

THE vegetable productions of Jamaica, en- 
ridded a& they are wjth so many aqquisitions frojtn 
other couiitdes, form a tnost respectable and io- 
.teresting catalogue; to descr,iipie which scieqtifi- 
callv would form a work of it$e)f. . It is rather 
the intention of this work to convey to the gene- 
ral reader an idea of t lie most prominent of die 
productions of this island, than to entqr intoa' 
minute*and botanical account of them. n 

The native woods here abound with a .very 
great variety of the n)o$t, valuable timbers^ and 
woods for dyiug» and ' qrpfimental cabinet work. 
The author b^s reckpn^d up i^fty different kinds, 
which were fit, for those pyrposes, or for framing, 
mill work> . <&c. The malfQgaDy is. too we^ll 
knowc^ aa a. wood to require description. . It. is a 
tall hand«oj|ie.\treeji and 39itte(im$s grows to a 
great si^e.i There. Are npv^ few remaining in 
Jamaicja, A^<^^t; in the rpmpte and mountainous 
parts of the island^ from whenct it is very labo- 
rious and difi^cult to repnipye them. Most of the 
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mahogany now brought into Great Britain is the 
product of the bay of Honduras. The cedar 
grows to a most, immense size, some of these 
trees measuring twenty-five feet, and even thirty 
feet, in cifcqmference below, ar^d being propor- 
"tionably lofty. This cedar has not so fine a grain 
m' what is called the cedv of Lebanon ; it is used 
far various pur.pQses. The black .ai^d green 
ebony, the lignum vitae, the fubtic, the logwood, 
Set. are too well known to require being de- 
scribed. There is a wood' here, called satln- 
Wbod, from its resemblance, on being polished, 
to the beautiful shining gloss of that fabric?, wht^h 
is highly prized by the cabinet-makers, who give 
a handsome price for it;. Bitter-wood, which 
abounds here, was, not long since, Used in Eng- 
land as a succedaneum for hops, when there 
was a scarcity of that artifcle, and sold at the 
enormous price of eighty pounds sterling pfer ton ; 
but an equivalent duty having been laid on by 
government, it ceased to be ah object of exporta- 
tion* The- cotton- tree is of a monstrous size, 
and' is- used for hollowing out canoes. Iron- 
wood 13 remarkable for its hardiness, brittleness, 
and weight (hence its name); but insisting tlie 
best tools, it is of little value. There are a great 
many hard woods in the country, which answer 
far better than any European wood for mill 
rollers, shafts, kc. There can hardly be a doubt 
that, if the woods were c&refulty explored,^ many 
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Other species, fit for varicms purposes besidei 
those already discovered, *ffiigbt' b» fdurrfd. The 
low . couDtry, for five^ six, or. smen -miles back^ 
is, in some parts of the ifeknd, atmoit -icAatt^ 
denuded of* forest, in canBeqiD8«4e Of (he-ftflfl 
quantity of wood annually 'consoinedr.as :flie) CfM 
the plantations; so that many ests^teslLfft uilder a 
necessity of importing coate ftt>m 'Great ^ritatfi^ 
at an' enormous price, for the purpOM^ of-m^nu^ 
facturing their produce, Ijesidw. having to puj*- 
chase American lumber for th0 purposes ' of 
building. As a. remedy for the fii^st of these 
wants, the author has often been surprised, that 
more general pains were not tak:ei» on such prb* 
* perties to cultivate the bamboo-cane. -Thisis^Ht 
most ornamental as well as useful plant, and 
arrives at perfection in four or five years* After 
it covers the ground it requires no further atten*> 
tio^,^and when cut down it again shoots rapidly 
up as vigorous as before. It is calculated to 
supply many essential wants, bs ra>ls, tvattlesi 
(hurdles), &c.: besides affording i excellent fuel; 
and the leaves and tender shoots are a wholesome 
^nd nutritive food to the cattle, to whom it yields 
also a sweet refreshing shade. In short, this 
excellent plant, which providence seems kindly to 
have placed within the planter's rea^rh, in order 
to supply some of his most essential wants, is 
not attended to with that soUqitude which tho^e 
tvantx aiom ought to inspire. If twenty or thirtjF ' 



iMsrei of tli^Jmt bud upm tti estate, without 
0tiifir lyood for fue), veie devsited to the pu^M 
^^t^i^biog aibaiDboo^w^kt the savingi arising 
|r:<Naittt) mftfldy w a oeoossary fand of fuel, inde« 
fMAdtiut Ol Otbttr «ivaiilagps» would snore thaa 
mpmr tbojix^pmct and ^cri&;e« 

AiBiQPg th^ Yifioui delicious fruits which this 
\9il»A yMd» ia such ioexhaufttible abundance^ 
iQ^y he memioned the pine» or aoaoa |[of which 
l^bQi|(W>n Ikas given so luscious a description)^ 
Ihe 9P!V^e^f ^ ^haddocky the sappadillo (a 
biScU)U3/iwik gPQvriag spontaneously ia the woods), 
Ihfi ppiuegrAQdte, die gramdiUo, the musk me« 
l09f, tbt neesbarry (reseaahling the taste and fla^ 
^(mv of the* finest taeUow ripe European pearX 
&C; 3cc. What is ealled a pear (avagate pear) 
h^9, difiers very much fr(»n the Etiropoan pear ; 
k^f^ heibg perfectly ripe it is intolerably bitter 
to the: ti^^i after which, however, it is so rich 
«pd. IjiWOWUSi wBtliout any degree of sweetae«% 
$^g| it ha^ enipha^tically enough been called the 
" yj^getable jmvfoyr of the West Indies.'* Th^ 
9i^f)pipa| es^ttc fruita established of late years ia 
tb^ i^l^pd are the rmngo (from the East Indies)^ 
fhebrewirfrqit, the jftck-fruit, besides a great va» 
ripty of ptiheis toi) tedious ta mention*' All these 
a£e to be fpti,nd i|i the island botanic garden ; pan 
of theui wece^ a. present: irom Lord Kodney to. the 
i^m^y ha.vii^ been the. cargo of a French vessel 
WUBii.iT'^ tb^A^Mauritiu;} to St Domiogcv and 
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pftrt i^r« hi*ddglit by CetpXAin Btigtif,' whc^ Mrad 
tent 6trt by tlii^ BrHwh gbverftWKsrft fo* the J)tft- 
frose, (cam ^tter isltoil» of (he Pftcifi^ cMd Iikfkti 
ottaty^ ; 6f cc(ursd tbey ai'e tlh^ joitit^o\Jkifctf df 
ttte sotrthenfi and easteffr hem%^lje4^6». ^&«y <j^ 
these protftTcttOii^ar^totttelf «*^t*orw^ 
tdr fhe sci^tiiflfb, lis it id XWH! pl'tiWaMe t60;^ Wilt 
iever thtive to^ any jt»^t e««M itt- thtis i^laiids 
iruch ^e the- saga tree> mitoi^gf tre*> »tt {J«nti 
cfmmmon; tMte, &fc J^i? tfei» i» tto« t*e «tSe 
with most of the frdtSj whiete agre« W $: ttu*adte 
wtth the^dirhate'liere. Tfce mango* iaf tfo^w pro-. 
]ia^ted iii'sudi a(btmditn«e, thatf tfhb bdg^ atfe fed 
trtth the QCttt^ef krads of tftem-y Ae ot)iet% ai^ 
cTiteii, or pickfedf of prfesbr^d pyt ttsCi The 
sttidfe^t dzed tnango^ are- siM^e^ a^ i(gi«6e«ybtf 
flavoured ; the large vizedt kriid hatvfe ttdtM^ tff 
those qtralitiia to f ecottim^d tfiett^ ife- foi' tht 
bread fruit if is riot sO' irtportartt aiv acqttfeitiofli' td 
the coanti^ a^ ^^aS so sangutndy exjfeetetf. This 
plant multiplies' so fast, that at the present dme 
(twelve years- sftiCtf its fiVst introduce rth» hei^) 
every part of the isfamdf abtrtujdis' with it Th* 
iregro; iuf^evtr^ who is k pHefty gbold j^rdgc? of 
ttie sitisfantiaf benefttsf of tegetiable prodUctiori; 
regards- this" stranger with cdld apathy ; except as 
tf novefty; he prefbrs the eultiv^tioir of hiS mow 
ptoductive and substantial ptantkm, and ht^ niori^ 
{talatabie and nutritive yam. The tttitH i#; thtf 
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bj^ftd fruit, ^ougb ilrAial^e^fir V|9ryrg(^<^4iudcling^ 
^spf itself an iHsipid;>n4'^notT;;^ery sul^taatial 
food.. Add to this|_tl^%jfc ifi^.vioUpt hurricane 
i)v;ere to sweep the bi'efi^Tfruitteees.to the ground, 
as itcertainjy wouldid4^) four.}[ear^ wou^ t)e r^^ 
j!}uired',to bring them for wardjagain Ijo fecundity^ 
>vheF9f^^G^ly one yp9T %requireji for the plantain ; 
Atxd ibe ryap^' atid other roots are sfildQm i^er^ou^ly 
a^ia^ted jbiy those ^ropi^al blasts^ ^ ^^.very excelleiU^ 
!'f^W(wbij?h,'how/everjtris.not^o generally . and puncr 
lua^y atten<}ed to as ip should) exists, her^ relative 
to gW^nd j^ovisioiis (as they.^arej cjtlied)> or 
^^ftts,v.iby which all. estates and other settlements 
J^ j*equjred;to have ten acres of ^uch jprovi^onj^ 
for, every^ hundred negi[pes, oyer and above th^^ 
p^groes; grounds j^nd^ plantain walks : this is in- 
^9^»^z^ ,> resource ag^anst /aoii ng ojr scarcity^ 
19 f^e^H^f a, hurricane. These, roots. Of ground 
^9y>^Q9& ^f^ ^o productive (particularly . (he 
li^v)>h^0^'A^!^ constant labour, of one negro 
^gqld ^Inapistyte co^peJtent to. feed j6fty. This 
vf^y easily be conceived, ^ . by considering that^ 
tfaoughra negro and his^wife dp not work in their 
grxxBudjabove one day in<^eijght or nine throughout 
|hc^ yeai", ; yet the.ppo^Jupe ^f it, .if they, are in^' 
dus^rious,. agd; ..the 3^il- an(i i^ctasons are , fav.ouf'i 
able, wiU n^intain thppi and a , small family of 
four or fiy^ children^ Resides furnishing a consir 
derable allowance- for market • There are four or 
tive species of the yam, some of the largest ol 
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which have teen known to weigh seventy pteuhds. 
The plantain grows in ' bunches on the tree} 
which is cut down when the fruit is gathered ] 
but from the* root a vigorous sucker^ instantfy 
springs lip to supply the place of the fallen tree?; 
and thus is the plantain perpetually i^e-pf oduc6ii 
in regular succession. The banana 'tree almost 
exactly resembles the plantain, and bears a s^^-eet 
agreeable fruit. The numberless other fruits it 
would be endless to particularize. 
• Npne of the European fruits arrive at any 
perfection in this island ; the apple tree grows 
and bears a ^mall indifferently tasted apple, and 
a few insipid strawberries arq sometiriies raised]! 
both being rather objects of curiosfty than *profit 
or pleasure. This is by no means the case with 
many or most of the products of the Europeaih 
kitchen-gaWen. ' Cabbages, turnips, leeks, ra-% 
dishes, carrots, lettuce, celery, asparagus, peas6,' 
potatoes, &c. are raised in tolerable perfection 
in the mountains, where the climfete approaches 
nearer to the tetripetiture of their native air. 
Cabbages aid lettube' thrive, indeed, if taken 
proper care of, equaJ to what they do even in 
England ; but- cauliflowers, artichokes, - and 
onions, do not flourish ; as a subssitute, however, 
for the latter, there are excellent echallots, which 
for flavour, perhaps, equal the onion ; and in 
lieu of^spit!nage,"tha*e is a plant, called callaloo, 
which much resembles that delicatie vegetable; 
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should prQ{:|9rly b^y^ bff n i^e^tiooi^d with tbp 
^?^)j-yi^l4!5, when ci^t Kfowf^^ f^ ^^Uwte wi> 
it^np^ wbicl^ in ^t^ rweflfjblfg ti^e wbt>^e, 

aD4 \i^Wfi i^ 44^^* ^^ it ^vcful4 he » pity in* 
(]ee4 to ^4t 4Q\yQ so beau<tifi|l s^nd Qroamental 
^ tri?e^ q?«pe)y for the s»i(e qf ^ v^gptabj^ ; ^m} 
I n4e^d tbU is $ie)dQi» cjofsie, ei^iG^pt i^ ^h^ de«p 
irood.$, wb^r^ their w^^vif^g am) l^^ty lpli»g^ is 
Iittl(3 seen and l^s:^ p^k^^ Tbi$ tree k ^QTHfjtiiQQ^ 
seventy qr i^igbty feef b^b, perfectly atraight, 
^nd yni^cyrnb^red wijtl> feranch^s to tb^ v^ry top^ 
wberiB §0 iplfigwt 4e^p ^reeq fol^g? wayipi graw*! 

fplly tbe p^ng bre^?«. Jbe lnn^ad-'^nMt tvee^ 
ifbipb abpui4 aUo haye k^n ^m\toM4 in itt 

proper place, is not (jfpjy «|i c^aamjinta) but a 
jffiost useful free ^n i^^aiiy rasp^cfs^ It 'm g^neridly 
left s^fidiqg ir^ ^he past^rw, wher# i| aflfer<J« * 
desirably ^had^ to th^ panting iv^rds ; iti smaUer 
];)raucb€^9 arf^ pu( fqx foc^d^r lor tbe grasuag atocli 
pf all kinds., ^nd none Qi^n he i^ore wbQlaMfm^ 
and nutridy^; i( ^ears a bjind of iiut, ^bo^t tbift 
$ize of ^n acorn, uhijcb when ))oile4 ispalatasblo 
food; ^ni\, when ci^i down, this heaft o^f the 
trunk is tq t^a cabin^t-fl|iaker a most valuable 
acquisition, displaying a beauty ^p4 Yftria^ '0f. 
yein whiph rivals, the n^st exq*iifiite|y clpudecl 
^arbla This tree is. from sevi^nty toaa hundred 
feet high, straigiu and paajestic, an(| ^^dwqe^ 
^ith the finest foliage. 
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, But it i3 now. time tasey sotnething qf that. va-. 
laable plant, and grand staple j)f the country^ 
the sugar cane, whose »ses are, perhaps, mort 
numeraus than those of any other plant whatever. 
It yields sugar, rum> molasses, excelleat vinegar 
(from the cane juice), fuel (for boiling the 
sugar), fodder for catde» thatching for the negroes* 
dwellings, and ainhes wliicb serve as a manure f(A 
the land, or as an ingredient in the mortar for 
banging the coppers, &c. The sugar cane takes 
twelve months to ripen if what is called » rat9oi^. 
cane, and thirteen or fourteen months if a plant;^ 
but it may be cut younger tlian th», particularly, 
in dry years, and make very good sugar. The 
Otaheite, or South Sea cane (introduced about 
fourteen years ago mto the country), has almosfr 
totally superseded the old West India can^ there 
being now few properties that retain any of the 
latter, particularly on the north side of the island* 
This cane was of a much smaller size than its 
successor ; it seldom exceeded six or seven feet, 
exclubive of the top, and was about four or five 

inches in circumference i whereas the other is 

• 

frequently ten, twelve, and even fifieen feet in 
length, and eight or nine inches in circumference j 
the size, however, must necessarily depend on 
the fertility of the soil, and favourableness of the* 
seasons. . The old cane had, however, its pccu-^ 
liar advantages ; its juices were perhaps richer, i^ 
yielded* a weightier and more substantial sugar^ 
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aAd its leaves, or tops, afforded a larger supply 
of fodder, ahd of a better kind, than the other, 
'the planters were therefore forsome tirae doubt- 
fulj on these accountis, of the benefit and expe- 
diency 'of the exchange. But the greatly in* 
creased quantity of sugar which the South Sea 
cape yielded caused it finally to triumph over its 
Ancient rival; Four hogsheads (of ISCwt.) are 
often obtained from an acre of the fornfief, while 
the latter seldom or never exceeded two and a 
Half: the tnedium of both may be set down at 
two and a^lf, and one arnd a half. 

The- coffee tree is a handsome plant, growing, 
if admitted, to the^ height of fifteen or twenty 
feet, but kept pruned to tbat^of four or five. It 
bears^ a proi'usion of beautiful white blossoms, 
and afterwards the berry, covered with a red 
sweetisii pulp. Upwards of double the quantity 
of this commodity which the country produced 
about twenty years ago, is now exported from it, 
owing t(5 the increased demand for it, and the ex- 
cfeUent price it has fetched. The indigo is a gbrub, 
the leaves of which yield the dye by being iofused 
ila water. Neither the cotton nor the cocoa tree 
aii& very handsome plants; nor are they now so 
much cultivated as in former times. Small quan* 
titles of ginger are annually sent to Great Bri- 
t&in, but very little turmeric. These plants are 
rery sinnilar to each other in their growth and 
ahi^pe^ having a resemblance in the structure qf 
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the leaves, &c. coming to about the same height, 
and being both produced in the same way. 

Flowers are not cultivated here with the same 
success as in England; the same pains are not 
taken. It is considered by many as a useless un^ 
profitable employment. Few of the European 
flowers thrive here : the climate is top hot for 
the more delicate of these blooming children of 
the spring. The rose, however, blushes forth 
with her native glow, but diminished in size ; and 
the hardy marigold, the flaring sun flower, the 
variegated balsam, and a species of the lily, 
flourish here in perpetual bloom ; but few others. 
The pink, the carnation, the gilly flower, the 
auricula, the polyanthus, &p. have been tried by 
some, and, with much pare, have been raised 
above the surface of the ^arth, but they soon 
languished and died away under the tropical 
blaze. To compensate, however, for the want of 
these, a variety of other flowers, indigenous ta 
(the country, or brought hither from congenial 
climes, are reared by those few who have ^ taste 
as florists. But it is in the wildi uncultivated 
woods where innutperable painted blossoms and 
ivild flowers, diffusing fragrance around, are' 
often to be found. Many of these, if trans- 
planted into the garden, would vie with the 
loveliest productions that adorn it. Here, even 
in the midst of December, are often seen trees 
>yith both blossioms and fruit at once suspended 
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an their branches, — the rivalship of Flora and 
JPonridna so common in the torrid zone. Of all 
the fruit-bearing trees here, perhaps the orange 
and the pimento display the finest foliage, and 
the most fragrant and luxurious blossoms; the 
one purple, the other white, and both forming 
an enchanting contract to the verdure of the 
leaves. But the roost elegant flower which per- 
haps any country can produce, is the blossom 
of the granadilloy containing so brilliant a dis- 
play of fine tints, as to ntock the efforts of the 
pencil. This plant is sometimes formed into ex- 
tensive arbours^ entwined with the jessamine — as 
sweet a plant as that of its European namesake, 
and peculiarly thriving here. The woodbine, or 
honey-suckle, is unknown here. Most of the 
aromatic herbs of Great Britain grow here, but in 
no great perfection. The grape thrives tolerably. 

The situation best adapted for a West India 
estate, is ft fertile level or valley, well watered, 
and at an easy convenient distance from the sea 
side. But few estates^ in Jamaica can, from the 
nature of the country, be so favourably situated. 
The.greater part are moite or less intersected with 
ridges of mountains, a number are without the 
conveniency of contiguous water, and many are 
necessarily placed at a great distance from the 
harquediaj or shipping place. If an estate lies 
in a mountainous district, the hills on which the 
sugar cane is planted, are the better for being of 
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May acclivity; ^pd f^ciqg tovards-ihe rising sun* 
^ut the steepest acclivities sooietimes consist o£ 
n most fertile soil, and produce the most luxuri* 
l^nt caqes : tb^r^i is« bow^^ver, a great additional 
dj^lculty in removing tbem from tliese eminencies 
to the mill ; »nd 4 remote estate requires double 
the number of o%tn which are on one^ situated 
l)fy the $ea side, in ord^r to transport its produce 
to tb$ shipping place* Aq estate which has n 
tvaterrmill^ saves considerably in stock ; as onCi 
without such convenjency, must work their milb^ 
vith ci^ttle anid mules : if, however, it be situated 
pear the j^esi^ it may be supplied with a wind-mill. 
In the interior, the breeze is too ufisteady and 
precarious for such a machine, ^nd is too liable^ 
to be intercepted by the natural, inequalities of 
the country. The works of an estate, or buildr 
ings for the manufacturing of the produce, are 
placed in the most central situation of the cane 
land ; at the same tin^e with an eye to other con* 
yeniences, as a stream of water (this being a 
most essentia) advitntage, in many points of view) 
|W easiness of access, and a proper extent of eli<- 
gible ground for bv|ildbg on, and for ^ good size-t 
able area around for drying ti'4sh, &c. These, 
buildings are a mill (sometimes two, a water and 
pgittle-mill, Or cattle-mill and wind-will, or two* 
cattle-mills, according to the size pf the estate ;) 
a boiling-bouse, a curing*house (where the sugar 
\s cured) a distilling-house ; one, two, or three 
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trash-liouscs (for di7ing the cane-trash for fuel) ; 
one or two mule sheds ; and a cooper's and car- 
penter's shop. These, if on a large scale, wilf 
cost twelve or fifteen thousand pounds currency : 
but such an expensive set of works are only 
necessary to a first-rate estate, making five or 
six hundred hogsheads of sugar. The other build-^ 
ings on the estate are the proprietor's house, tli^ 
overseer's house, an hospital for sick negroes, 
and sometimes a house for the surgeon ; though 
sometimes he resides iti the overseer's house. 
The land is portioned out in the following 
manner: If a large estate, consisting of about 
fifteen hundred acres, about a fifth part is planted 
in canes ; two fifths are laid out in guinea-grass 
and common pasture ; one fifth is occupied by, 
plantain walks, &c. and negro grounds ; and the" 
remaining fifth consists in woods, ruinates, and 
land lying fallow. This proportion varies, how- 
ever, according to circumstances,) The fields of 
canes and pastures are enclosed either with log- 
wood fences or stone walls ; the former is most 
common, and, when kept in neat order, are a 
beautiful ornament to an estate ; it much resem- 
bles the hawthorn. Some few have tried the 
marengo as a hedge, but it by no means answers 
the purpose so well as the logwood; it is, how-- 
ever, a handsome plant, bearing a whitish blos- 
som, and the inner rind of its bark is a very 



gpoct'^iu|illtilMQ;iror «harse-r^d($h| being exactly 
the same in taste *. 

rr* -Beaded the 4og\rood aiid marengo, hedges of 
the lime-tree ;ara^ s^ometimes used ; but these ara 
rarq. There is a curious creeping plant here, 
with sharp prickles, which is used to plant on 
the top of stone walls, where it flourishes in per- 
petual green, wi^h a very slight portion of earth. 
There ^ also a plant; called penguins, which an- 
jS^.ers fon this purpose, ^nd to plant on the tops 
of !^e banks of ^ditph^s. It much resembles tlie 
pine-j^ppl^ pUpt, and bears^a yellow berry of a 
sharp acid taste. The fields of canes contain 
from ten to twenty acres, having between them 
roads or intervals of tweWe or fifteep feet wide. 
The oe^oes* houses are grouped toj^ether, apd 
stand isolated from all the other buildings, form- 
jing a sort, of rustic village, inclosed by a stone 
wall, and displaying an intermixture of gardens 
and various fruit-trees, which has a pleasing 
sylvan appearance. These gardecfs, besides the 
different roots, ^ the plantain, the banana, &c. 
cultivated in the grounds, contain also a variety 
of pulse, (of which there are numerous species 

♦ Sueh caincidences in vegetables, so opposite in all 
other ' respects? are doubtless surprising'; they are ^often^ 
bowever, observable; it is remarked , that the saeds of/a 
fn\tt here; (the papaw) exactly correspond in tast^ 'to ih^ 
garden cress. The water-cress of Jamaic^v is precisejiy tia^ 
saaie as the Eurojiean watef-cress. 



m the island and MmeiSmtS £ai«(Mift tt^^HiM 
bles. 

When ant estate is to be laid out or seVSkA tpom 
the uncultivated woods^ ^ first thing i^ t^ h\l 
and clear the trees. The prictt of this, if^ deVM 
by a jobber (one wha has a gang of negroes, and 
undertakes various work wkb tUem) is t'o^elve 
pounds per acre. The trees ar^ ni t grubbed up 
as in Europe and North America ; but; bein^^ 
cut down, and suffcped to remain for some tkne 
on the ground tiU they have beconje pretty dry; 
fire iaset to them, and rtiey are dooD ectfiiKifiMd; 
Previous to this operation, however, the lUosC 
valuable o£^ the timber is dr^wntmif; bu«^ if&r 
in the interior of the cou itry, where the carnage 
is difficult and expensive, much of this is con- 
vsumed in the indihcriminale blaze. Ruintfte, 01^ 
thiclcet, is cleared for about half the above sum^ 
When the land is cleared, the choicest of it is 
appropriated for the sugar eane. It often indeed 
happens that newly opened land proves too rich 
for the cane ; in consequence of which, wiiile it 
grows to a most enormous size^ it yields but a 
poor in^pid juice, that is unfit for sugar, and is 
therefore converted into rum. As a corrective to 
this evil, the stubble oa the fields is burnt off, 
every year, till the land is duly mp4)verish^ for 
tbe purpose. Much land of this kiod is mI 
however oftert met with. When the land k 
deared; it is laid out into the requisite fields, 
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j^alled, and planted in tl)e proper season. The 
price of hailing stiff land by a jobber, is eight 
pounds currency per acre, and of lighter land 
about six pounds* The price, however, va- 
ries, according to the style of doing this ; some 
cane holes being opened in the manner of trenbhes^' 
others with intervals between. The season of 
planting is March for a spring plant; and Sep^ 
tember, and the two following months, for a fall 
plant Some estates begin^ as early as December 
to cut thin canes for crop ; others do not begin till 
tlie commencement of the February following : 
this difference of time depends on various circum* 
stances, which it were tedious and useless to 
detail. The canes are brouglit to the; mill by 
carts with cattle, and on the backs of mules: 
here they go through the necessary operation of 
grinding in the mill, fircnn whence the juice flows 
into the boiling-house, and is Converted into 
sugar, while the molasses anid $cum from the 
coppers, being passed into the dii^tiliing-house, 
are there manufactured into rum. To cnterinto 
the mimilic of these operations, would only be a 
superfluous repetition of wh^t has often before 
been described. 

. Crop being ftiished, and the produce sent to 
to^ the* market, the planter turns his whole atten- 
tioirt0 ttoe weeding- of his carres, and, at tlie pro- 
per tsme,- /{ddnting an additional supply, if re- 
(pApeA, A©!* fbr^tting,' also, his pastures and pro- 
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vision grouuds, which are .usually cleaned twjc^ 
in the year. In the tim^^of crop the negroes work 
both by day and by night .in^the mill-house and 
boiling-house;; this i^ called ^^ keeping ofspell;'^ 
that is^ a fourth of the number work till midnight, 
when they are relieved by an equal number, and 
the other two fourth^ perform, the same task the 
oight following; «a that this duty, on the whole, 
falls easy on the negroes. Not so does it fall on 
the poor book-keeper on some estates, where 
there are perhaps only two; he, in this. case, has 
to sit up the whole nighty and that too every 
pther night; so that to him it is a mpst severe and 
distressing duty, which, if rigidly exacted by an 
unfeeling overseer, tends to destroy bis healtb, 
throw a damp upon his spirits, and finally, 
shorten his. days. But this subject ^ill be; touched 
on more at large in giving an account of the nature 
of the situation of bookrkeepers. . i * f * 

Various opinions are entertained here on the 
subject of turning up th^ laud. The following 
may. be considered r as the most general and cor- 
rect A heavy and stiff clay .may be pl(;»ughed ; 
this* is- necessary to be done some. months previous 
to balling, in order that the land may bay$ time 
to pulverize. This mode of tillage on §uci\ ^^ils, 
is performed with considerable less l^t^^ur than 
by merely hailing the ground,, which is a *n^.st 
severe and harassing task to the negr<>es. ^ Bift tb9 
lighter soils, particularly if not ver;^ feriilfp VfOtiid 
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})efhap8 sustain some injury from tbb previotii^ 
ploughing; besides that it would hot materially 
facilitate the hailing of such fields. There is 
much of the cane land in Jamaica that cannot be 
ploughed; such as the steep and stony fields, of 
which there are a considerable proportion in the 
island. The manure chiefly in use here; is tKat 
collected from the cattle-pens, mule-stabtes, iS^c. 
Some estates use lime occasionally for the stiff 
cold soils ; but this excellent manure is not ih 
such general use as perhaps it should be; ^r 
such soils, it may be said, indeed, to be in* 
dispensable: the wonderful effects produced by 
It in the mother country have been experienced^ 
to the great profit of the farmer, and the fertiliza^ 
tion of his fields. There it is often used in the 
proportion of an hundred and forty, or an htn- 
dred and sixty bushels to an acre, in dressing thef 
land for a crop of wheat. Estates that hate much 
of the soil which requires this powerful manure^ 
and can easily obtain it, should methinks be not 
sparing of it. Marl and ashes are also used fot 
tlie cane land^ these are best suited to strong 
soils. As for those of a lighter quality^ well 
digested stable manure is as good a dressing as can 
be applied. 

Some of the gentlemen of landed property in 
the county of Cornwall have lately formed them- 
selves into an agricultural society, the first thing of 
the kindi ever hear<ji of in this island. The intention 
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is certainly laudable, though jit is much to b6 
fearedy that it contains the seeds of dissolution 
within itself:-^it is formed on too confined a 
basis; it wants scientific men, to guide its labours 
and speculations, 'and direct its experiments: 
there is besides, in such a society, a thousand 
petty ambitions, feuds, and jealousies, to crush 
and repress it in its infancy. Be this as it may, 
every welUwisher to the prosperity of the island, 
must be grateful to the authors of such an under- 
taking, and join in wishing it every success. 
Some of the premiums, offered by this society, 
are for discoveries and inventions that are of 
little .merit or importance: — some indeed of a. 
trifling nature. It holds its sittings at Montego 
bay. 

. Under the head of agricultural observations, 
it may not be amiss to remark, that the pens of 
Jamaica in some measure resemble the ^rass- 
farms of Great Britain. Cattle, horses, mules, 
and sheep, are bred in great numbers upon 
them. But cheese is never made from the super- 
fluous milk; nor is there more butter usually 
made than is sufficient for the consumption of 
the place. The butter is very good ; though the 
milk is not so rich as that in England ; neither 
do the cows here yield It in half the abundance 
which they do in the. mother country. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

travelling in Jamaica.-^Pictures of a Deceni^ 
ber evening and morning in Jamaica.'-^Times 
and modes of travelling. — Travelling in 
Great Britain and Jamaica compared.''^ 
Thoughts on the embellishmeniSf S^c. of a 
country. 

TRAVELLING in Jamaica is infinitely less 
pleasant than in England, and other temperate 
climes, and finely embellished countries of 
Europe. Here the sun blazes so intensely, and 
the wholfe atmosphere is so heated with his sultry 
beams, that travelling on horserback at mici-day, 
.and at particular tipores of the y^ar, is absolutely 
.insufferable^ even to a person seasoned and ac«- 
customed to the climate. It is even fatiguing and 
disagreeable in a carriage. If the weather be dry, 
clouds of suffocating dust often envelope the 
passenger ; and, during the rainy seasons, he is 
linpeded and annoyed with the badness of the 
roads in the interior and liable, at an instant's 
notice, to be drenched by deluges ftom the 
sky. December, November (wb<e^.^|^f;y), and 
the three or four following months, 'are; in ge« 
neral the most pleflls%iit far travelling; Decem- 
ber, Januar|f^ and Februj|||r %xt strikingly so ; 
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these months being the coolest of the year, and 
being usually fair, save now and then that the air 
is cooled, and vegetation refreshed, by gentle 
showers. So tha^ while the inhabitants of the 
temperate zone are 'shivertog beneath a bleak and 
frigid sky, carefully guaisiing themaelv^ from 
Qold by pelices and fiirs, and monrnrng the tem- 
porary annihiiatioii of vernal beauty, the people 
of thesiB mare southern cKmes are enjoying their 
sweetest season, and exulting in the unperishable 
verdure that adorns their fields: while on this 
subject, it may not be amiss, before proceeding 
on the subject of travelling here, to present to 
the reader pictures of a December evening and 
morning, taken on tlie spot 

The sun * was jttst setting below the trestern 

•horizon, and the heavens were mildly irradiated 

with his farewell beams ; it was clear and sererte 

all around; the air was mifd and bland, and the 

distant green eminences gleamed with a reflected 

lustre. Nought disturbed the stillness of the 

scene, save the busy and officious musquito, who 

is kind enough to warn you of her approach by 

an unwelcome bu^zitig in your ear, the screach- 

ings of the wild parrots, who, in detached partiesi 

skim the arch of heaven, in their retreat to^tficrr 

haunts; arid now and then the scream of the 

'clucking-hen, an' unsociable bird, delighting in 

* the sofitude df the* deepest retreats. ' 

The following- is a lahdscapie at sun-rise in tins 
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month. Froiathe lo^y sawi^t.pf a^oxintain is 
beheld ,ain extensive cipc^fjt xrf country. The. 
scenery at th^ foot of tl^e mountaia i$ lively and . 
vivid ; the negroeS| iq gf^g^y &fe employed in: 
tbi^r fields cutting canes, or ;^eding.. pastures; 
nuoi^ou^ herds of ox^n|,&c«j gra^e in the. reaped^ 
fields, or vprdant accUvit^f, jAfi^endl^ xliy^rsity. 
of bill, valley^ "ivoo^, piount^ and; de£ie, in- 
terspersed with clustjs^s of tfaei !ba^mboo cane^ 
copses af unfier^ppdy pa3tu res shaded with lofty 
treesy plantain waU^s,. ruinMes, and exlensivie^ 
fields of smgar-canesy . chequer and adorn, the face- 
of the country; while from the^ works f^ many^ 
of the properties, columns of sifioke perpendi-. 
culady ascend to a ^eat height in the pi^re hea- 
vens—and activity and stir is apparent around, 
them. At a greater distance, an extensive, andt 
beaiutiful valley, rich in the products of the soiI,| 
opens to the eye. The morning mists^ which stilly 
partially hang over it, have the illusive appear- 
ance to the bebolder^of a vast lake resting on its, 
bosom: behind it are the evanescent h^Us^Josing 
themselves by degrees in the clouds. \ At a still 
greater. distance, appears the ocean^-rstill, calm, 
and ui^ruffled, the se^-breeze not yet heaving, 
curled its smooth glasfy. surface. Th^ air is 
serene, the sky cloiii^lefs, and th^ sup, no^ 
immerged into sighti ^app^a^s ^§ if r^stir^ on the 
bend of a distant risiqg w^ile he gl^d^ens an(^ 
lUumiQes the wbol^ ^f^P^^- Innumerable, wild 
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ilowers^ shruGrs, and blossqms, now exhale their' 
sweetest perfumes ; and the birds, who retire 
silently into the shade from the mid-day he^% 
now warble their renovated song. 

But to return to the subject of travelling; the' 
morning is by far the most desirable time for 
travelling here ; so that the Iraveller, if he wishes 
to perform his journey with the greatest pleasure 
and least inconvenience to himself, must rise be-r 
times, before Aurora has be^uh with rosy fingers 
to draw *tbe curtains of day, while the dew yet- 
bespangles the fields, and ' nothing is heard but 
the shrill horn of the watchfnl cock. But, if 
compelled to travel under a vertical sun, an 
t|mbrella, ^ or some sort of shade, is absolutely 
necessary ; at least to those unused to exposure 
to equinoctial skies. Abbut nine o'clock, the 
heat is begunf to be felt Travelling along the 
aea-side is certainly least unj[)leasant at mid>day, 
as tlie sea-breeze, catching coolness from the 
wave as it skims over it, tempers the heat, and 
comforts and refreshes the traveller. 

All kinds of carriages for travelling are in use 
in this country; but it is impracticable to travel 
with these in most of the mountainous roads, they 
being tod steep to adnfiit.the use of such vehicles: 
so that riding is the most general mode of travel- 
ling; and there are consequently at least three 
saddle horses !in the istaiid f6r one carriage horse : 
}t is in the level pvts <yf the Country ftlonti where . 
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gigs, chaises, &c. are made use of, and here in- 
deed they are in very general use. As for palan* 
^uins, the inhabitants of the West Indies have 
not yet arrived at that pitch of effeminacy to copy 
*tbis example of it from the Asiatics. A horse here 
will travel fifty miles in a day ; but it is iniproper 
to push him to this extent in a climate so hot 
£teing, however, bred in the country, and inured 
to the climate, he is better able to perform it 
than an English horse would, being less liable to 
surfeits and . other diseases of the blood, arising 
-from heat and fatigue. Walking is very little 
practised in Janiaica by the whites; though a 
negro, who is hardier, more robust, and better 
accustomed to this kind of exercise, will walk 
thirty miles iti a day with ease. In Great Britain, 
a walk of ten or twelve miles is called a healthy and 
pleasant tramp; in Jamaica it would overpower 
the strongest white man, if performed in the 
ordinary time taken in the former country, unless 
in the cool of the morning, or evening, or under 
the shade of trees. On account of the extreme 
relaxing heat of the climate, it is, too, that all 
athletic games are usually avoided. Cricket parties 
have sometimes amused themselves at this game ti> 
the evenings; but it is found too violent an 
exercise. 

There is one thing which renders travelling in 
Great Britain so much the more pleasant ; — ^the 
variety of beautiful and adorned seats, &c. , with 

14 
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vfa|ch the face of the qomitry is every where eo* 
livened and embellished. Scarcely has th^ tra-^ 
veller proceeded a few m\\e^ in hisjourney^ whei|> 
be is ama^^ and delighted with the various ob- 
jects that salute his view ; charming villas, ro- 
Hiantic castlei), awful cuinsj neat villages, and. 
the spires of distant towns, are continually pass^^ 
ing in succession, and recalling the stories, legen- 
dary tales, and records of history, which re]ata 
to them. The tourist would here have a barren 
field for observationfi of this cast. Neither could 
he enrieb his account with the genealogy and his^ 
tory of celebrated and iUustrious houses, and 
anecdotes of the distinguished individuals belong<f 
jng to them, as also of other r^arkable cba*- 
racters, to whom the places he passes thrpugh 
pnay have given birth ;— all which form so respect- 
able a Impart of a modern tour. Tber^ are few 
if any^ individuals, or families here, who have 
made themselves .thus distinguished by uncommon 
talent, brilliant atchievement, or any thing' else that 
is very remarkable or eccentric. Their history 
would be therefore little more than an insipid blaok. 
One year, month, or day, differs little from ano- 
ther in the lives of the inhabitants of this island, 
and is only to be distinguished (by theipselves 
and connections) by any new extraordinary ac-. 
cession of fortune, or means of obtaining it. All, 
therefore, which a tourist could say of the bpur 
lent individuals, h^re wquM he^ that one Ii^ept a 
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better stud of horses than another, or bad a 
larger retinue of servants; that hospitality and 
profusion marked the table of one, and a variety 
of excellent wines that of another ; tbat one had 
^ better, larger, and more commodious house 
dian hb neighbours; tbat one was famous for 
race-horses, another for game-cocks (bdth in 
high estimation here) ; and a third for cabbages 
and cucumbers. In sbort, it is in an European 
country, ^nade celebrated by the interesting his- 
tory of ages, and whose face is enlivened and 
diversified by the embellishments of modern taste, 
and the vestiges of ancient magnificence, that 
the curious and enlightened traveller, receives 
ample gratification. In Jamaica he will be dis- 
appointed if he looks for these. 

But, if he be an admirer of the stupendous 
works of nature, and fond of contemplating the 
picturesque and romantic, he will here have 
ample room for the indulgence of his taste ; here 
his imagination may wander amid objects conge*^ 
nial to it Here he may enjoy the sublime and 
terrific in all their native wildness, by traversing 
narrow paths, where, on one hand, he will see an 
immense rock suspended as it were above him, 
and rising to an immense 'height; and, on the 
other, a tremendous abyss beneath, where the 
tops of the loftiest trees are seen waving between 
him and the bottom ! In these solitudes he will 
he^r nought but the most melancholy sounds and 
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discordant din — the plaintive coo of the ringtail 
pigeon, the wild gibberish of the gabbling crow, 
the dismal shrieks of the clucking hen, the un- 
cooth croaking of toads, chirping of crickets, and 
whistling of the yellow snake (for it is asserted 
that this animal has such a note). Such paths of 
communication are however rarely frequented, 
except by the sportsman in pursuit of the ring* 
tail, or by the surveyor in tracking the woods. 
The traveller may also, if sojourning in the moun- 
tains, be often gratified with the finest, and most 
extensive prospects, and diversified landscapes. 
But when he descends to the low lands and val« 
lies, this gratification in a great measure ceases ; 
for though there are numberless spots, w^herc 
nature seems to have been more lavish of her 
attractions than usual, yet the views are too cir- 
cumscribed in general, they want decoration, 
and, in consequence, often present too much of 
a dull uniformity and insipid sameness. In this 
country there are indeed little pains bestowed in 
improving and adorning those rude scenes of na- 
ture which are susceptible of embellishment. The 
man who has been in the habit of contemplating 
nature with admiration,' and of employing \^\% 
fancy and' his genius in heightening and setting 
off, by every effort of art, her native charms, 
will view, with a sigh, the most lovely scenes left 
to -the cold contingencies of chance. He will see 
the most limpid streams flowing through fields 
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covered with vile weeds and bushes, the finest 
Cascades neglected and unshaded, and the most 
fertile and charmipg spots left wild and desolate, 
or converted to the purposes of interest Few of 
the resident proprietors have either taste or incli* 
liation to bestow their time, and waste their land 
in improvements of this kind ; and it unfortu* 
nately happens, that those who have received th^ir 
education jri Great Britain, istnd may^ have im- 
bibed there n^ore liberal, enlarged, and classical 
ideas of taste, have contracted such attachments 
to it^s for ever after rivet them to the soil. It 
therefore happens, that a very large proportion 
of the principal proprietors are resident in that 
. country. Here they commonly marry and have 
families, spend their incomes, and transfer thither 
their whole aflfections. In which case, they com- 
mit the management of their estates to an attor* 
»ey, or agfent, who, probably, cares for little 
other improvement than tho improvement of his . 
emoluments. As for the overseer, he considers 
his situation as at best precarious, and he is 
therefore only solicitous to second the views of 
the attorney, by whom he is employed, and whose- 
mandates he must implicitly obey, ^n pain of 
liiismission. If he can make large crops, at what- 
ever general disadvantage to the estate, he com- 
monly gives the required satisfaction ; -and thereTt 
fore all his efforts are dh^ected to this one point. 
The proprietor^ on (be other hand^ remains 
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supinely in real Britain, and while he receives. 
the. produce of his estates regularly and unimpairr 
ed, he ne?er thinks of inquiring about improve* 
Hientsand enjbeHishments. ^h® ^^^^^g^ir, therer 
fore, whp comes to Jamaica with his head full oi 
iiomantic ideas of charming walks and loyely 
groves^ jsbaded. and adorned by aromatic trees- 
a^nd shrubs, perfumed with a thousand flowers,, 
refreshed hy, limpid streams, and harmonized by 
the melody of the bird of Paradise!, will find 
himself grievously disappointed. He naay find 
loost of these objects scattered and disjointed 
t^ropgh various parts of the country, by the hand 
of nature herself; but seldon(i or never brought 
together by the improving hand of art Here no 
Dryad; presides- in the woods, nor Naiad con- 
ducts the streamlets over their pebbled beds ; npr 
is either temple or stf^tue erected to tbe^e sylvan 
deities. In short, there is no. such (binjg through*- 
out the« island as an extensive garden^ laid out 
with its concomitant beauties and embellish-c 
menis^ of shaded gravel walks, parterres of flowers, 
labyrinths of wood, lakes, fountains, &c. There, 
are, indeed, a few tolerable repositori(?s of ex- 
qjjcf and gnedicinal herbs. Jhis defi(?i^ncy is- 
certainly lamentable in a counti:y gossfssing sp 
many charming and romantic, situations, where^ 
coy ni^ture might be succ^ssfuUy.wocjed t^yartjand 
deckcd.by him in the loveliest attire; , ,r 

The ^utiior ,ha^ <?ften,,thoHghi^ that i^ public 
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Walk or garden in the principal towns o( the 
island, would be a most desirable thing to the 
Inhabitants. There is something of this kind 
near to Kingston, called Hartnony-hall gardens. 
For want of such a spot as an evening prome- 
nade, many of the ladies of these places chusc 
rather to take their evening airing in their car- 
riages, than be exposed to the inconvcnieiice of * 
promiscuous company. Though such a spot 
Vould require some length of time to estabfish, . 
yet the expence would be but trifling to a com- 
munity, Apiece of ground might be enclosed 
for the purpose, which might be kid out in gravel 
walks, vistas of fruit trees, flowering shrubs, and 
plats of Bahama grass (a plant which spreads 
Irapidly, and forms a smooth and beautiful isward); 
and, if possible, a stream of water conducted 
through its recesses, with a fe^ pavilions and 
benches, conveniently placed, and adorned and 
perfumed with the native jessamine, or the grana^ 
dillo. The price of the land for such a purpose 
woiild be inconsiderable ; and, after having been 
laid out, the annual trouble of keeping it in re- 
pair could be performed by a white gardener, 
employed for the purpose, and a few negroes 
under liim, for very little; and even that little 
irtight be defrayed, in time, by the sale of the 
fruits it produced. There. is no liberal minded 
inhabitant but would gladly join in such an un- 
dertaking, so conducive to health; and affording 
so delightful a recreari6n. * 
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CHAPTER X. \ 

Plant€rs.'-'''^Proprietor9. — Attornies.'-^^Ovef^ 
, seers. — Book- keepers. — The situation of thes4 
last consider ed4 

THE number of white inhabitants in Jamaica 
may be from thirty to thirty- five thousand* 
(These consist of Creoles, or natives, and Euro- 
peans, who may be divided into various classes^ 
according to their situation, profession, and cir« 
cumstances ; as planters, merchants, shopkeepers^ 
and those filling various other professions, trades, 
and occupations. Previous to entering upon a 
delineation of the general character of the peo- 
ple, and the state of society and manners here^ 
it may not be improper to describe these in order. 

The planters may be classed in the following 
order: — proprietors, attornies or agents, over* 
seersy and book-keepers. 

The resident proprietor of Jamaica, if a man. 
of education, talents and virtue, generally passes 
his time in a manner useful to the community, 
and honourable and pleasant to himself, being 
equally divided between the discharge of some 
public duty or trust, and an attention to his own 
.private affairs, and occasionally enlivened with 
innocent amusements and liberal recreations. 
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This character may be considered as the most re-* 
spectable in the island. But it cannot be dissem- 
bled, that there are too many, even of this re- 
spectable class, who are debased by ignorance, 
licentiousness, and low, frivolous, and, groveling 
pursuits. If of the former character, he has a 
great latitude for doing good, — by setting a com- 
mendable example in his own person of that de- 
corous respect for religious and moral duty, 
which is so litde attended to in this country, by 
humanity and attention to his slaves, by an en- 
couragement of merit in those in his employ, and 
by countenancing and promoting whatever may 
contribute to the real interests and substantial 
good of the country in which he has to much at 
stake. 

The attorney is either a* substantial merchant, 
or experienced overseer, to whom the non-resi- 
dent proprietor commits the care and management 
of his estates. Sometimes^ both these are joined 
in the care of the same properties i and either or 
both has often the management of several estates 
belonging to different people. Tljie merchant- 
attorney manages the mercantile afTairs of the 
estate, such as shipping the produce, &c. &c. 
and the planter the planting part. An attorney, 
who has ten, fifteen, or more estates under his 
care (which is by no means unusual), is in the 
way of realizing a rapid fortune ; his profits are 
considerable, having a commission of six per 
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cent on all sales and purcha3es ; though a few ftffi 
employed at a certain salary. Besides this, th^ 
have the privilege, if they chuse, of residing on 
one of the properties, and have the use of ser- 
vants, &c* belonging to the property: besides 
various Amprescriptive rights^ and privileges^ 
which it were useless, and invidious, perhaps, 
to particularize. Thus an attorney, if what is 
called a motley -making man, and not burthened 
with an over-scrupulous conscience, soon rises to 
wealth, and becomes a proprietor himself^ per- 
haps by purchase (or rather Try buying and selling) 
from his lazy and inactive constituent; who, 
fascinated by a continual round of gaiety and 
pleasure in the British metropolis, will not take 
upon himself the trouble of managing his own 
property, because he cannot doom himself to a 
removal from the country of which he is so ena- 
moured. Hence, too often, heavy debts and 
mortgages to mercantile houses in England, and 
even perhaps to his own faithful agent,-*— Not that 
the author would insinuate that integrity and 
faithful management are not often to be found in 
Jamaica agents, his. experience evinces the cop- 
trary'; but practices which prove that these are 
not always the guides of the conduct of many of 
these gentlemen, are certainly too common and 
notorious. If the attorney be also a merchant^ 
this is a very convenient union^^of two occupa- 
tions, which, if rightly managed^ must be 



vj^iiociactivjs of {jjeiciilidr adriiitaged tt> the hekler, 
by endbliiig him to iUpply the estate$ iindet his 
,tare with a variety df nec^j$^rie$;, which he could 
not (ierhaps h&ve so e^/^e^ift«'»% dtspo^d.of, 
•bii the ino^t reasonable terms. Princely fortunes 
have been made by Jiieti IvhO have hdfd st 

, great /number of at tutni^y ships for ^vercil yfears. 

. These attorneyships* have sometimed lain iri three 
or four d liferent pc^ri^^s^ ciud at a distanc of 

jihirty or forty mil^s from eadh other; Qu*re-^ 
^i^hcther one mQtt wqs competent to pdy proper 
Attention to Afte^a or^ twenty estates^ so isoUted 

. land detaqhed ? . , : 

Th^ overseer ift One iVhd, fierViilg leL.cettdin 
humbeirof years as a book-keeper, is^ at length, en- 
trusted with thie managemetit of an ^hteii^t ^t attl 

, advanced salary. His duty consists in sapeirit^tend- 
ing the planting tOnieerOs of the IsstAte, Ordering 
the proper work to be done, ilnd seeing that it is 

^ executed as it shOutd. Undef bis controttl and 
direction, but qualified by the authot^ity and occa- 
sional intervention .of the attorney or. prO- 
t>rietor, are the book-keepers dnd tradesmen oh 
Jhe estate; The negroes, stock, iields, buildings^ 
and utetisils, are committed to his attention and 
Care ; his sltuatiotl is, therefore, an arduous and 

. important one^ It is the indispensable duty of 
the proprietoir or attorney to watch attentively 
over the conduct of his overseer for some time^ 
till he becomes convinced, by experience, that. he 
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is one on i^hose humanityj gpod sense, p? opriety 
of 4:onduct, and attention to the interests of the 
estate under his care, he may rely ; and, above 
tU, to be assured ikht he is likely to act the part 
of a lenjent manager, rather than an inhuman 
task ^master, over his slaves. He will soon dis- 
cover, if a man of humanity himself^ nvhether 
the' chastisements they may occasionally receive 
be such as are no more than commensurate to 
the offence, and nece^ary as examples for the 
support of order and disctptine, or wantonly and 
unnecessarily inflicted. An overseer, according 
to bis education, temper, and habits, is either an 
unfeeling tyrant, or a mild, considerate, and 
equitable governor ; if the former, it is undoubt- 
ediy the duty of the employer instantly to dismiss 
him» from a thorough . self-conviction that .he is 
so, not from the perverted and exaggerated 
" statements of the negroes themselves, who are 
pecoliarly artful and dextrous at misrepxesenta* 
dons of this nature ,- for did he implicidy believe 
every complaint that was • made to him, and act 
' accordingly without examination, no overseer he 
could employ would be respected or obeyed by bis 
negroes ; they would grow obdurate and licenti- 
ous, ^nd his property would soon go to ruin. This 
disposition to low cunning and unabashed false- 
hood, observable in many of the negroes, is rather 
perbaplk (to speak philosophically) a superadded 
nature, nurtured in slavery, than one originally 
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im{danted in them ; perhaps the European would 
be equally abased by this condition. Why thenj 
it may be asked, does slavery exist at all ? Why is 
it not exterminated from the face of the earth ? 
Why is there a trace of it remaining at this late 
and enlightened period ? This is a solemn and 
important question. « Are the slaves of the West 
Indies capaUe of becoming happier in conse* 
quence of the gift of liberty ? Are they capable 
of appreciating and enjoying its blessings : or 
would they even exchange their present condition 
for the turbulence, the dangers, the insecurity of 
a savage state of independence? The periqd, 
however distant, . will doubdess arrive when the 
dominion of the Europeans throughout the 
American Archipelago, shall no longer exist ; but 
to precipitate that period would be to renew the 
horrors and desolation of one of its most beau- 
tiful and flourishing colonies. 

An overseer has it in his power to impart 
much good in his situation, if he be a man of 
education and feeling (and surely there are some 
such in the profession), atid if his feelings have 
not been rendered callous by habits not certainly, 
calculated to soften the heart or in^prove the 
manners* He may hear and redress the com^ 
plaints of the slaves, he may settle their disputes^ 
compose their quarrels, and repress their violence 
and injustice towards each other ; in short, he 
may diffuse much comfort, and be the author of 

K a 
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a variety of kind benefits and salutary restraints. 
In former times the attorney, anxious to outdo 
his predecessors in the magnitude of the crops, 
and forward thereby his o^'n interests and repu- 
tation, too often acted as a stimulus, instead of a 
restraint, upon the impolitic and unfeeling zea( of 
his overseers, by perpetually soundjng in their 
ears the quantum of produce and of work he 
expected, without perhsu;)s ever taking the pains 
of proportioning either to the efficient strength of 
hands upon the properties, or weighing in his 
liiind the impolicy and inhumanity of purchasing 
a few additional hogsheads of sugar at the ex- 
pense of the health, spirits, and even lives of the 
devoted slaves. It is, however, to be hoped^ . 
that such examples are how rare. An overseer, 
if his conduct be good, and he has able friends 
to assist him, may in time be entrusted, ^s an 
attorney, with the management of estates. 

But before a young man, who follows the pro- 
fession of a planter, arrives at the dignity of 
overseer, he has, as before observed, to pass 
through the probationary situation of a book- 
keeper, a wretched misplaced appellation, as one 
who never perhaps saw a book in his life may yet • 
be an expert bonk-keeper. As nine-tenths of the 
young men who come from Great Britain to Ja- 
•maica are placed in this line of life, it will be 
proper to enter more at large into the nature of 
this prelinunary situation. Of all situations tn 
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the country this perhaps is the lea^t enviable. A. 
book-keeper is a sort of voluntary slave, whp 
condemns himself, for a term of years, on a, 
yaltry salary, seldom more than sufficient to sup- 
port him decently in clothes, to a dull, despicable, 
and drudging life, in hopes he will one day 
bMome an overseer. This situation he attains 
in five, six, or seven years, just as jie may have a 
friend or friends who will push him forward intQ 
it, sooner than his mere merit would have pro^ 
pured such advancement;. He follows the negroeg 
in a scorching sun by day, and at night, in crop 
time, is deprived of ft, material portion of his 
rest, by being obliged, in his turn (generally 
every ofher night), to sit up and watch ii) the 
boiling-Jtiouse, scarcely darins to take snatches of 
reppse, to soften his fatigue, and sooth his soli* 
tary labours, with broken and unquiet slumbers. 
Still he starts at this thought of the surly frown, 
tbg b^r$b peQsure, of his overseer ; unless, perr 
ph(H)i:^ he should hav0 the good fortune to live 
under one of ^ mor^ liberal and humane turn. 
Unlesa he h^s the advantage of being acquainted 
.^yith SQin^ genteel fi^ntilies in the neighbourhood, 
^hich is not often the. pase* he is totally pre- 
cluded from the society. 9f that charrnifig sex 
(tbo^e of his .own description is n^eant) by 
whom man is soothed and gonsoled, and bj whose 
ioved idea he is animated through a thousand 
hardships and difficulties, Nay„ strange ^s it 
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may appear; the plan|;ery whether overseer Of 
not, i^ in a manner forced, against his inclina*' 
tionst to a life of pelibacy, unless, itid^ed, he is 
fortunate enough to realize an ind^penc(ency, an<} 
at the sam^ tin)e preserve bitpself from b$ing en* 
tangled and infatuated by less reputable connec*r 
tious; for while still dependent, be would> by 
preferring the more honourable conjugal state, 
incur the hazard of bringing difficulty and want pa 
himself and the beloved partner of his heart. 
Jn short, tb<sre are few who would employ hini 
v^ith such an incumbrance^ and many would im* 
mediately dismiss him in consequence. ' This 
wretched and illibpral policy 1$ indeed truly un^C* 
countable, particularly when it is considered that, 
by natural course, it inevitably .leads, or contri- 
tutes to lead, to a new order of things ^n ^ coIo** 
nies. It may, without exaggeration, I^said^tbat 
the a\inual white births jGife not mor0 than as one 
to fifteen of colour : the latter who arebesjde; tnore 
strong and heal thy children, ^pd less subject to in- 
fantile di^eas^s. What ni|i|st be the consequence of 
the amazing disproportion ii^ the two populations, 
which must necessarily too be increasing P Jt Is 
also tp be considered, tbat the property pf the 
country is falling fast into the hands oiP this descrip^ 
tion of people, in spite of the legal restraints under 
which the white parent lies, in bequeathing his 
property to his children of colour ; two thousand 
pounds-currency being the nepius w/f f a.allowed a§ 
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a liequeBt to an iodi vidual of that .cIjass : ' tbi». nday 
be easily evaded by previous gift?, .Afi^/ The * 
saooe atteotionSy the same, education, is bestowed 
on children of colour^ if thp offspring of med of . 
fortune^ as if they were not an illegitiaiate race ; 
80 that the boupdary between them and the whiles^ 
must at one period give way^ or be broken dowil ; - 
either the fr^e browns will be admitted to ^n equal 
partiqipation of tb^ rights ;and prMeges Of thai 
whites, or tt^ey will, at sqme fiiitpre day, enforce. 
that adipis^ion. . And yet sp many of the men of 
wealth and influence in, ^e island persevere wiib. 
a blind and fatal obstinacy, to throw obstacles in 
tbe way pf increasing white popuUtip&t * by - 
ti^if d|scoi^raging matrimony r-^atra^ge delusion t 
P^rbips this narrow anc^ illiberal policy would br 
less. f;6ttnt^nanced were all the g^reat prpj^ifftord* 
tf r^si4i» in the ^and ; for wem tbiey n^ten of fa^ 
^ih^ they would, of , course^ be; anxipu&;for; 
tl»pi|: posterity ; .they, wpu^d the^i J^ bpti^^by a 
doubte.tie to provide against remote co^t^genciea; 
they, would looj^ forward with solicitude to.fiituipe^ 
pir^bable events : th^}fsi is a perqaanent interest y 
thejr agents Jmve no other vi^w, in;gpiiefalj 'ttwR: 
to ma^^ fi q^cfdy fprtune^ and. return jwith it^ if 
J^rope^n^ to their patiyecopntor^ 

Suttp return from this digrfssioa tp the book- - 
ioffifiT.:. The m^o i^ho t^ received ^t little 
edtt«^^^W. vho has beeP ^i^custoi^ed from his 
oy^eetoSffMTf to % Tu^[c.^ drudfi^glifc^ vhQi 
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^ni sbort, has c|ir©<;te(^ the* tttougb^ or i^ldtjed tlie 
pitch-fork, in his native codntry, is noi s6 mdc^ 
ta be synapathised with ; hie, p^rhacps, feels littl^ • 
hardship in the exchange.' Biit the * young m^*, ' 
wbaiias^been Uberaliy educated, genteejly t^t^d— ^^ 
)>rought i?p a; it were in the lap ()f luxurj^ and 
pdulgence, flattered with fond hopes and- siin* 
gume expe<^at]ons, by the affigctionate ifntici^iaL** 
tioti of kind fiends and anxious t!>arents,/must« 
luMurslIy, for a long t^e; i^ricj it'4 siiBjecrof 
80»e ^nd melanpbply |^^*t; Ipt ps titihk^k- , 
saed yoijith-be tracetl ft-ifl|ai Ms fo^t dfepa^tarp' fh^ * 
hia mtd^e etfuntry. PreWbtia tcf ^is' crossing tti^ 
At)an«fo, be fe !terrifie4 and akfiHed^^Jy exag^^^' 
rated accoante- of tfte insuflferable .Ki3«i< df tH«- 
CHftiB^, the unMrhpresomenes? of the iffrnosjiReift!,* 
^'^■^ V>^^m ^< t^y#pw fey^r, '^he^a^f? 
wd Wea<}her()"us tHsfK>s|^ipii of thenegroffr,; and 
the- huge serptents and ptbe^ venoroou? ref^tiles' 
^tb >4kb th6 country ia infested. But belUf at' 
the same*tftri«? instijgated and encoure^geti'Hy'bap*^' 
^ repwderrt^ ^he riches lyith which, i^ 

rf3i*uiM|si^ the feciffty '\fiti3( wh^xrb- these were tx^5 
]^ i^qairedU^ii^ short, (he prospect of reii^feiii^** 
m a few 'Ifears/ ith^^ of a N^J)ob ! Thfisi- 

partisJ 'represenfations and' dblusive proniis^ aref 
|b*tesre,4 in'RW brea^ ' Full of h6ife' kftiiAatfed 
\^ €»pfectat!en> he lis* eager to fee ^d'^ft**'' 
]|*ai^ntal authori^^ anfd ^detnic thr^lcW^^ 
ta ruslr ibi!Wiurd on tite goi<terf6ttter^rhfe-T^^^ 



foon the delusfon vani$he$^^soon do«i he per«! 
ceive the falkcipmnes$ of his hqpes ; bis c)i8ap9 
porntment 19 ^t with the bitterest chagrin^; witl| 
isbrrow b;p recall the blissful moments whea he 
(emerged frpHi the (Hsqpline of a school ; liis foli4 
irnaginiattoft cherjstied the pkaging prqspect of a 
^jfteedy* period tp hte voluntary exile-r^whea he 
^hou Id return, m (he triumph of wealth, pc^ hia 
native country^ and realise ApB^ ac^mea of h^ 
pinesa his fanfcy bad pourtraye^l H« wi^heshe 
cottld renew those h^ppy da]t$, wheil etp^y passri 
ing momenr yiel^c^d delight, wbfiQ ever^^ pleasw e 
wa^ qtida^hed with bitterness; an(} the(heai1Pi^)0t|M 
tanedusly ekulted iffith gsy hope and iinbiddeii 
joy !> Placed' at* a^ book-keeper upon a. Jamaica. 
I^te, and'pl^rbaps lender a apvere overseer, who 
rigidly e%mts> all the fatiguing du^es of his sit-ua- 
tr6n/ Often d€»^ he seat him^lf unden the sdi^: 
taify shade pf tbe pfantain^ or beneath* tbe;^el* 
pome foUag^'Of ^he friendly bread-i^ and gtve^ 
a vent to hH M\ heiirt } Hiif aetive a«d btoodlQg- 
fnetnbry ^#ings a tiiousand tendei'' Ihings ia re«' 
view; the iiin^cent anfd^^Ittyllil^ f^^ of 
yoistiifii)' ^i^; fhe iddu^eni^ foj^dss^ Of dl^ar 
pareirit^; «hpid I^' is dodmed per^^^^ 
to bbliold t a^di above $Bf peifc^nce, the image^ 
df some sweet- amiable liiaidr^ho'had stolen 
mrnhiip Uie Brs^ dawt^ings of afiec^on, and in' 
wtese charirjmg c^mpaifiy' ' he bad pasi^d many 
fubrdovied'faoliff wititi whoin he ha<} oftea w^ 



der^^ng the maaiiders of soine sweet stream, 
by Uie blue verge of the ocean, or through tbe 
mazes of sylvau retrei(t9y whiles at every look, 
his heart draok deep at the fountain of loyel 
But wfaren he thinks on the nielancboly tnooient^ 
when, with nameless sorrow, he bade, adieu to 
those dear friends, his b^art jsi^M Mfithin him, 
and he only finds relief in a 0qo^ of t^urs ! He 
DOW finds himself placed in a line of life, where, 
to his finst ooDce])tion, eireiy thing we^rs the apr 
pearance of barbar^j^ and slavish oppressiop ; he 
seM (be negroes assembled in gangs, in the fields, 
and kept to their work with whips, by black, 
drivei^ who oertaioiy . arp not alwayi^ the most 
gentle; of the human rai^ ; andhdisapt^'at^mesy 
to assimlate . his own (Situation with that of his 
enalaved felk)wrcr)eatuiis& He contemplates the 
profession with A specie^ of horror^ and) coo* 
siders himself t» doomed to a: kiiid of banisbiiieiK(: 
afid bondagef Thw' fiii9t imi^r^sioi^ ,is natural to 
a y0ujig mind, uiiaQcM$|oi|)fdvto ^ucb sceni^s pf 
life> and bej^eibis minuter pbyervatioa can con-r- 
template thft/er(jTf«; pfith* wdM» «pd'![|»8cpv«r, 
i^ tber qondittoo. pi thjB.Oftgro ^aye, ;maqy cooif 
fprts'and amelioratioDs iyb£ch h^' c;a^H <M>I ^Pr 
some tiol^ tltiiUr ^oqapw^ttle withaijckift situa-r 
tion, 1% i» a|ioyel,9cm^ to bio), i|n4,.tbe qi^Iai^ 
choty it^te of imayffi i^o/d leftd^ ^tatq thff\V(iQit 
sombre conclusiopsy.fcoaitiiog a 49Jf^, , sbt^d^ oo 
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Iboti^t into giooniy dislike, and suspicion^ He 
^eems to himself a forlorn and destitute being, 
pitied, de^pised^ and neglected by the ignorant 
and unfeeling, as a sort of menial dependent, 
while a vast ocean separates , him from friends, 
relatives, and the companions of his youth. Hap^ 
py, if in this despised situation (though, in truth. 
It ought to be respected) this young man should 
possess strength of mind, and consolations and' 
tesotirces within himsdf, to support him under 
his hardships and mortifications ; happy, if bereft^ 
)its hie in a ^eat measure is, of the sweets of 
social intercourse, liis mind should ba^ imbibed 
a taste for literary amusement . By reading, Iris 
leisure and solitary hours might be cheered and 
consoled ; buit he has little tiine which he can 
(devote evien to this cpmfort^ ewen %mday, al* 
lotted by heaven as a day of rest to man, be caur 
^bt always calf his dwn ; and ijt would be sacr> 
i^gf ^P allpw boojl^s t;0 interfere with thi& business 
of tl^e estate ! B^t too many, if tb^ have the 
inisfbrtuhe of beihg placed under harsh, vulgar^ 
and unfeeling overseersr-jf they Iwwre no nespurcp 
in fronds, 6r other professions ; if they want that 
strength of miikl, and resource of conso^on in 
literary taste above mentioned, are apt to sink 
int6 aik' i^foluntiai^y lotpoiv and 4is€»teem of 
'IhetttsfeVlNtia; ti^^ by degrees, tbiat pr^de 

aiMltn^ergy of charactet*, wfrich'o<^bt toaecoi»- 
ranv lad tlni^tf^ Vlh\ a|) a*$bield a^nst meanness 
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and imiK)sidon ; they qootract low, profligate^ 
habits, and ioQbitie vulgar icljeas and mannersi 
m^hile their hearts, thiis isolated from all that b- 
vQot to inspire them wit)^ nobler feelings and ge* 
perous reaelutions, becamiQ callous apd seared 
with apathy. 

Tlie following sketch may ponvey fin idi^a of 
« what a book-keeper had to sufti^r ^baut fifteen or 
'twenty years ago, upon many proper^es, in crop 
tiihe. He bad to sit up every other night iq the 
boilingr bouse, in order to pretent tl^f n^(:(^ 
foom pilfering the produce; and by. ^^y hisi ^.U 
tmtion to this and othi^r diuties must be un- 
remitting ; when his oight of repose caqie|. sonoip 
luiavoidable delay or accident, in certain depiMrt- 
ments of the woric, forbade bh retirinig to it;, 
and, ta aggravate bis sufferings, the overseer ha^ 
received orders from the jbupiane attorney to 
4sause ft book-keeper to accompany the wai^s (o 
the wfaar^ whenever rum was to bp sent to i^ 
under the pretence of .^u^ing it from. the pil- 
ieragOf of the negro cartai0n ; thiQ (^y was tp be 
performed at all events^ whether it kitf rfe^ed with 
his night of rest or not ; and this it n!)\ist ii^iavo^- 
ably do, as the wains left the estato at ooe^ or 
two o'clock in the mornii^ when t^ Joufff^y 
was.eight eto. ten miles j.^ndj-^ftgfjMAi ^^^^-^H? 
mght of 4pell returned, jtf tN p0pr foe^^, yj^l4ff^ 
•for A laom^Qt to tlM> i^fieifi^uSjC^ys of A^tare* 
if he auok into 4 sbdft axid iaypliia^kij; $ljtmber» 
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*f he lost the sen^ of his cares and his hardships 
in this transient oblivious balm, his liberal and 
'coiisiderate overseer thought it an unpardonable 
<!rinie! Strange, that this man's eMperience of 
-perhaps the same hardships, should not have 
softened his heart, and awakened him to a sense 
of his injustice. There were, however^ many ex- 
'ceptions to this picture ; and at the present time 
'the situation of the poor book-keeper is much 
ameliorated, like that of the plantation slave, his 
fellow-labourer; for certainly the happiness of 
isome of these poor people was as little to be en- 
vied as the condition of the latter : the negro, 
indeed, during crop, is suffered to enjoy, undis- 
turbed, a regular and sufficient portion of rest. 
The trieatment of both doubtless depends dn- the 
'character of the overseer under whom they live: 
with a gentleman and man of humanity, their 
situation is comparatively easy and comfortable ; 
with the man who has little of that character to 
boast of, and has no other ambition but to make 
great cropSy they hiust enjoy comforts by stealth 
'or necessity.' ^o a few extraordinary casks of 
sugar, sndh an one will have little scruple to 
sacrifice -a portion of the happineis of bis fellow- 
creatures; he wishes to establish his fame as a 
great planter-^to this every other consideration, 
cither of justice or humanity, is to be made sub^ 
servient.' It' is to be hoped there are now few 
' such characters in the island. 
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It b iriucb to be wished, that Home plan could 
be devised to supersede the necessity of spell* 
keeping by the book-keepers. There can be no 
liesitation in toying, that this practice, as it is 
generally conducted, is one of the opprobria of 
Jamaica, and other islands where it prevails* It 
is inimical to the health of a numerous and 
valuable class of people in the island (though so 
much kept in the back ground) ; it is a principal 
dfiscouragement to their entering into and persever- 
ing^ in their line of life; and how, it may be 
askedi can it be expected, that men deprived of 
their natural and necessary re^t, should be capable 
of performing their duty by day with spirit and 
alacrity ? If a decent and comfortable apartment 
&c. were to be provided on the spot, the book- 
keeper, it is to be presumed, could do the neces-* 
sary duties, and at the same time enjoy a portion 
of repose, undet certain arrangements. Some 
estates adopt this humane regulation* 

The salary of the book-keeper was formerly 
only from thirty or forty, to sixty or seventy 
pounds currency per annum; so that many of 
them could barely furnish themselves with wear^ 
ing apparel on this paltry sum; and if they had 
the misfortune to get a severe fit of illness, the 
doctor (a very money-making profession in tfajft 
country) generously came forward with a bill pf 
forty or fifty pounds for medicine and attendance 
on them ! In lieu of the risk of paying this enor** 

6 
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mous sum. for a fit of sickness, many of the 
estate*s surgeons now compound with the book- 
keeper for five pounds per annum, sick or well ! 
At present the book*keepers* salaries are from 
fifty to eighty pounds per annum ; and the head 
book-keepers on the larger estates have some- 
times an hundred . pounds. As the amount of 
one deficiency (that is, one white person short 
of the proportion, to n^gro^s aqd stock required 
by law) |s now fifty pounds, no salary under that 
amount can be given t;o a white map doing 
duty in the militia. The salary of an overseer is 
from an hundred and forty to three hundred 
pounds *per annum. 



\ 
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Medical nUnr^Ttadtsmen on titaies.'-^Jbhbtrh 
— Survey or Si — ^ Merchants. — Shopke^ers;-^^ 
Vendue masters.-^tP^har^ngers, ^c. 

BESIDES the overseer tivri book^^keep^f^ 
there is on the estates dometimes A sttfgeon (for 
three, four, or. more properties adjoitfinj^) and 
tradesmen of different descriptions^, as a caf-^ 
penter, a mason, and, on the large prowler ties, ^ 
cooper and blacksmith. . 

The surgeon is either emj^oyed bjr it ptd^ 
prietor pf two, three, or more estates, to attenct 
the hospitals (or hot-houses^ as they ard herCf 
called) of those properties alone ; in which cas^' 
he usually resides on one of them ; or he prac-^ 
tises for a number of properties belonging to dif' 
ferent people, besides the smaller settlements in 
the vicinity of his practice. He has ten shillings 
annually per head for every negro on those pro* 
perties ; so that if his practice should be exten'>' 
sive (and some surgeont have ten or fifteen 
estates, &:c. under their care, comprising a r.egro 
population of from two to three thousand) his 
income, including his white practice, must be 
veiy considerable. This practice is usually at-* 
tended by the surgeon, with the aid of only one 
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assistant. The hospitals on the estates should^ 
if possible^ be visited every other day. But this 
cannot be done by two medical men in a prac- 
tice so considerable, particularly if the estates, 
&c. lie scattered over any great extent of coun- 
try: indeed, at a sickly period, strict medical 
attention to all the patiients under their care must 
become utterly impracticable. It would there- 
fore be highly proper to limit or proportion the 
quantum of practice to the number of practi- 
tioners, even if those sons of Esculapius were to 
.be compensated for this by raising their emolu- 

. ments ; though it must be confessed, they would 
have litde cause to complain of the tardiness of 
fortune, without such remuneration for yielding 
to a necessary regulation ; for, besides their fees 
of attendance (viz. a pistole for every visit, &c. 
on a white patient) they have a monstrous [Hrofit 
upon their drugs, which may be said to be 
charged ad libitum. It used to be observed, that 
many of the surgeons who were wont to emigrate 
to Jamaica, were not the most competent that 
could be desired, dispensing with the usual for* 
mality of college lectures, hospital practice, &c. 
and .dihdaining any other title to set up as a 
liealer of disorders, than that of having served 
a few years^ apprenticeship to an apothecary, and 
perhaps a voyage or two on board of ah African 

/trader. It must however be confessed, that there 
are qow many vei^^Ue practitioners in the island ; 
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thoDgh there are ,but few regular bred physicmn^, 
or doctors of medicine. Perhaps the old expe* 
rienced surgeon, who, by a long residence and 
extensive practice in the country, has acquired a 
thorough knowledge of the diseases incident to the 
. climate, and the most successful mode of treat* 
ing them, iis a more desirable medical attendant 
tlian> the regular -bred young physician, just 
emerged from the cloisters of . a college, and for- 
tified with Greek, Latin, and his diploma. 

The tradesmen are usually employed on the 
estates at salaries of from an hundred and 
forty to two hundred pounds currency per an- 
num. They do not perform much manual 
work themselves ; their, employment chiefly is 
the superintendance of the gangs of negro 
tradesmen. The jobber is one who having 
(chiefly as a planter) acquired a gang of 
ibrty, fifty, or more negroes, and a moiintaiii 
"settlement, retires from the planting profession, and 
tdevotes hiii attention partly to the improvement <rf 
bis setdement, and partly to the improvement of 
•his imances,. by working, or jobbing out his 
slaves; that is, undertaking various kinds of work 
:at certain regular prices, y 

A surveyor is a lucrative employment in Ja*- 
niaica, being handsomely paid for Tais labours, 
.and having always abundant employmeot; for 
•there are few surveys (particularly of immense 
ti ac ts of. woodland ) . so . accy[rately taken* as *<<ot 
to leave room for still further precision in others: 
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indeed, it wouM be unnatural^ ad well as uiir 
generous^ in these gentlemeUj td reduce their sur- 
veys and measurements to a mathematical cer*^ 
tainty, as it would preclude their younger brethren 
0f the theodolite from the same extensive Jield of 
enrployment : A surveyor should therefore en- 
deavour to perpetuate the disagreement of dia- 
grams and lines, as the lawyer exults in the glo^ 
rious qncertainties of the law. It must, however^ 
be acknowledged, that the Jamaicavsurveyor has 
an infinite deal of painful laborious work to go 
through. When traversing the deepest woods, 
he is compelled, at times, to lead the life of ^ 
Maroot^rfbr weeks together i hn has to clamber 
over recks and precipices at the hazard of his 
)ife ; he is exposed to the inclemencies of the 
i^^eather, 'Bnd is liable to sicknessifrom the damps 
of the woods, and the vicissitiodes of heat, cold| 
wet, and dry; he eats his solitary and unsavory 
meal on' the barren inhospitable roek ; and, at 
tiight, he reposes on the < damp earth, annoyed 
by musquitoes, and in danger of receiving cold, 
lie 48, however, sometimes compeosatsd for these 
^durances, by discovedng an uwoccupied run 
of land, which he immediately possesses himself 
of by patent : but this does not so often happen 
Mlhcj present time as it did in former periods, 
most of the lahd in the island that is worth pos- 
'Sl^sing being already preoccupied. A surveyor, 
Uoweyer, if he has enough of goad employment^ 
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»ay speedily realhse a bandsotne fortune; by 
good (employment is me^nt such as he is likely t<r 
get paid for ; for in this country it is thpqgbt^ by 
many, highly uugenteet to pny at all. 

The professions mo&t likely to make oioney 
here, next to attorniea and the reYereadck|^, 
are surgeons, surveyors, watch*makers, copper^ 
smiths, masons, taylors, &c. Tradesmen in g<^- 
neral can never for a moment want employment ; 
and, if they are skilful and industrious their 
salaries are liberal. They have it much more in 
tb^ir power t9 make a speedy fortune than the 
planter-radventurer. 

The merchant, by giving long credftt to bis 
customers, has an enormous profit upon his goods^ 
But as this subject has already been touched upon, 
it may here only be added that the merchants 
ef Japoaica trade either ^ith Great Britain, or 
ivith America, and sometimes with both; aod, 
if they possess a tolerable capital, tbey soon rea^* 

' liae a fine fortune. Many of them are respect- 
able and usdiil characters. The &hop-keep<rf 
are here called store^keepers ; they receive regu*- 
lar supplies ef goods from Great Britaid^ for 
which they demand their own price, ge&eraUjr 
raiding it to an unreasonable he^ht according tQ 
the exigencies of the demaod ; so that the ptifi^ 
seldom remain long uniform and stationary, ^im ia 
the mother country. Thirty shillings, for ie^ 

stances has been k^lown to have been demandod 
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fof a pair of Cbittindn export shoes (not alwayi 
calculated for long wearing), for which, perhaps^ 
the store-keeper paid sij Or seven shillings ster- 
ling ; but the article was scarce, and must be had 
^t any rate. But then they consider, that they 
Jttust ht somehow compensated for the hazard 
Chey run with bad fiuisfbm'ers, A store-keeper, 
Who isetA up with a toleriable^fund, is supported 
And c6untenanced by ao able friend, and has the 
good fortune to procure' choice custodiers, cannot 
fail of succeeding; and, without these, it would 
bfe better for bim to iky out hb money at lawful 
interest, 6n good secyrity, than hazard it on so 
J5r6cariotts a bottom. Some, however, succeed 
astdnisbrftgly, with fev«^ or none of these advan- 
tages, by dealing chiefly or solely in nqgro goods, 
or such merchandize as is adapted for the use of 
the negroes, for which they receive cash alone. 
This Is a mighty advantage to them, as with ready 
money they are enabled to renew their stock of 
goods at a Very considerable discount, sometimes 
(at vendue sales, as they are called) even under 
prime cost. Specie is so scarce in the islaqd, that* 
extraordinary bargains may be niade by a corfi- 
rhand of it at times, li iS by no means unusual 
to see Various kiftds of property disposed of by 
public sale, for cash, at one third less than they 
^tJuld be sold for upoq credit, and at a price, inr» 
deed, sometimes greatly under their intrinsic value. 
The Spaniards who trade to the island are gepe^? 

^•3 
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rfliUy ftdvanta&cQijji customers to jtlijei stcjrc-Vpppcn j 
for, jBvcn if they do not give cash for the good$ 
they purchase^ the stpre-Jcjeeper may drive ai^ 
^dvantageops bargain wjth them^ by taking in 
payment the artiples they import, such as bprse?^ 
mules, cattle^ and hogs^ which they afterwards, 
sell to the planters at a considerable profit ; O): 
hides, tortoise^§hell, lanpe-wood spars, mahor 
gany, fustic^ &p, \yhich they may export with 
advantage to Grea);. Britain. 

The vendue- mc^sters here are |;he saqne a^ auc- 
tioneers in Great- Britain; good^jare pl^c^d jq 
their hands to be sold either for what they will 
fetch at public outcry, or for a certain (npderate 
price fixed by the owner, and disposed* of pirir 
vjately. Their, profits arc six per Cjsnt. on alj 
9ales« '* . - 

Wharfingers are mpn who kieep public wharye3 
for the shipment and storage of goods : the rates 
of wharfage are fixed by law, and a wharfinger is 
answerable for the goods^ or for any damage they 
may sustain^ ivhile under bis custody. Neverthe- 
less this is, considered as a profitable line of life 
by some, whip soon make fortunes by it. There 
are in the towns, also^ various Qther brai^ches of 
f)usine8s, as timber merchants, liquor dealers, 
&c. &c. But enough has been sajd of prpfesr 
sions and occupations, to convey to the reader a^ 
idea of the nature and emoluments of those more, 
particularly deserving of attention. 
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A considerable share of the mercantile and 
retail business of this island is engrossed by the 
Jews ; a people w Jio^^ in eyery part of the world 
where traffic exists, ensure to themselves, by their 
skill, sagacity, and indefatigable diligenc^^ success 
and profit They deal here, in the retail way, in 
almost every kind df merchandize^ but particu^ 
larly in jewelry. By selling cheaply (though it is 
generally understood of this people, that they do 
Qot always ask equitable prices for their goods), 
they have generally a considerable command of 
cash, with which they often attend public sales, 
and, by forming combinations among one another, 
usually secare to themselves good bargains, to 
the excltisioQ of Christian buyers. In Ihe course 
of ten or twelve years a Jew generally ^masses 
here a considerable fortune* One of the first 
mercantile houses of this island has a Jew as the 
principal of the firm. But nine- tenths of th^t 
liation are engaged in the shop-kiaepiDg Un^f 
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CHAPTER XIL 

CreoUsy or natives. — Men. — Women. 

THE white inhabitants of Jamaica consist, aa 
before said, of Creoles, or natives of the island, 
and Europeans come hitler to seek or improve 
their fortunes* It is impossible to fix the precise 
proportion of each of these classes to the other \ 
perhaps two Creoles for one European may be 
pretty near the mark. There are few of the 
former engaged ii^ mercantile concerns, but they 
comprises the bulk of the wealthy and respectable 
of the land-holders. 

The Creoles are in their persons generally tall 
and well" proportioned, mostly . swarthy in their 
complexions (the men are here spoken of)? though 
those who are sent early to Great Britain retain 
little of it ; and, notwithstanding the climate, 
have a strength and hardiness, though not robust, 
which is capable of undergoing the greatest fa- 
tigues and privations. They are uncommonly 
active, and fond of every kind of exercise ; they 
are commonly lively and cheerful, being blessed 
with an abundant flow of spirits, which h^, 
howevei:, sometimes the appearance pf levity aa4 
frivolity ; they are open, generous, and unsus-r 
pecting in their natures, and hospitable even to 
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•xcess. The visit pf the stranger, or the call of 
the acquaintance, is considered by them aa ^ 
cotnpUment; the best their houses can afford i^ 
potired forth in profusion for his entertainment ; 
and the sipcerity of their welpome is pure, nn^ 
affected, and sppntaneoiis. Their copduct, in 
short, ' would frequently seem to imply, that they 
regard the maxim, ** be just befwe yoij are geneu^ 
roos," as .cold, selfish, and worldly; 4s many^ 
whtte t^ey run heedlessly into debts which they 
iave not the present means of paying, will yet 
continue the undiminished exercise of their gene« 
Tous hospitality, and take a pride and a aeal in 
entertaining their guests with renewed splendour 
and profusion. They are, in general, kind and 
generous friends, affectionate relatives, and many 
pf them Bfe lenient and indulgent masters to their 
slaves: it were to be wished that this could be 
said of {;he whole ; but one thing may, at least, 
be sa|d, and that is, that they possess, in general^ 
as much humanity as the Europeans in^ the 
island- ' As there never was a people among 
whose amiable qualities there were n(5t mingled cer^^ 
tain characteristic shades, so tt is to be lamented 
^at, among the Creoles, are too often to be found 
individuals^ who are by no means the most ex^ 
empl^ in thtsir moral conduct These are men, 
whose m}nd9 are debased, end whose taste and 
appetites are vitiated, by habitual low gratifica^^ 
tions and despicable indulgeneies ; who, after 
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baving entered into the coojugal state, behave, in 
a manner degrading to themselves, and calcu- 
lated to wound the tenderest feelings of their 
faithful unoffending wives. It is by no means 
unusual for such men to entertain openly their 
harams of sable and tawny mistresses, .without 
even being at the pains to preserve secrecy and 
decorum in this shameful dereliction of all that is 
kind and amiable in a husband. They do not 
Steal with fear and trembling, and secret blushing, 
from the arips of a virtuous, deserving, and 
perhaps lovely partner, to bestow their caresses 
on those wretched companions; but they fly 
openly and avowedly, fearless of censure, and 
unabashed by the baseness of the act. Unhap? 
pily, such conduct is too prevalent even among 
men whose situation in life, and even reputar 
tion for talents, ought to induce them to hold out 
other examples ; and yet these men are counte- 
nanced, nay, caressed, because, fqrsooth, they 
are men of property. One cannot so much 
))lame the unhappy man, whose circumstances 
and situation preclude him from the enjoyment 
of connubial bliss: one cannot absolutely con* 
demn that person, who, at one moment pf hJ9 
life, looked forward, with " young^eyed hope,'- 
to, the period when he was to enjoy those conju- 
gal sweets ^ but who, since that period, has enr 
tangled and attached himself, beyond retraction^ 
in more disreputable .connections : but the quiq 
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yfihQj after having unitec) himself by indissoluble , 
ties to a virtuous apd amiably vs^oman, wantonly 
lacerates her feelings by such prpi|igate conduct, 
is surely worthy of detestation. Ignorance, in* 
QonsideratenesSy vulgar habits, may afford a 
r^e^spn, and somie slight pjilliation, for such bar* 
^ar)ty, in t))e loiv ^nd worthless ; but what excuse 
caq be offered for f;he ipan of better iqforipa* 
Uon, and filling a distinguished an4 respec^ble 
sphere of life ? It is observable, that the natives ~ 
yjgiio haye been brought up in the island are most 
frequentjy^ gyU^y P^ ^^is base contemptible con* 
duct; though ^pta)} of thps^e l)red an4 educated 
in Great Briton, nor even the Ei^rop^ans tk^m^ 
pelves, are always exempt fro^ the reproach pf 
it, though they h^ve a greajter regard to decency 
i^nd appearances. The jCreole^ ^re iq general 
far more tjemper^te in drinking than the £u- 
ropieans ; ^nd this, in spite of their other ex- 
cesses, }i|as the effect of preserving to many of 
them a pretty long life. 

The white females of the West Indie^ are ra- 
their of a more slender form than the European 
women jin general, isilthough a tolerable propor- 
tion of tbei^i) are pretty lus^y. Th.eir complexion 
13 either a light olive^ or pale unmingled white* 
The former h^s jcertainly the advantage : — bru-, 
x)ettes, ^nd beautiful ones too, are found in every 
part of the world, and to those of no country 
does the \f est India brunette yield ip comeliness 
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jttitd beauty; but the pale white, n6t being am* 
.inated bj the enchanting bloom that " speaks iO 
ploquentlf' in the cheek of the British fair, ba» 
a Mckly and languid appearance. Their featur^i^ 
are sweet and regular, their eyes rather cxprcs* 
sive and sparkling, tbeii^ hair a ifine auburn, thciy 
voices soft and pleasing, &nd their whole air aD4 
looks tender, geatle, apd fcminific. With the 
appearance of languor ^nd indolencis, they are 
active ^d animated oq occasion^ particularly 
when dancing, an amusement of which they at« 
peculiarly fond, and in which they display tt^ 
ease, gracefulness, and agility, which surprises' 
and delights a stranger. They are fond of mqsic,- 
and there are few whose, fine voices are not pfteo 
employed ia trilling the melting melody of song ; 
thouglv after ft while, it is observed they begin t0 
grow more indifferent towards the piano-forte, 
and other instrumental ijiusic. They are ^cdused 
of excessive indolence in general ;• and dutri 
examples of this are jgiven by those who wish to 
f3xhibit them to ridicule. These exaggerations 
are like all others of a national description, and 
savour more of cancatura tiian faithfiil delinea- 
tion. A degree, of languor originates in the 
climate, and may be increased by the still habits 
of a sedentary life ; but those in middling situa- 
tioAs of life are as industrious and alert in house- 
hold concerns as the females of any country in 
the world ; and this much may be added of the 
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i^hole^ that there are few whose lives are wasted 
in that insipid round of fashionable frivolity and 
dissipation which is the delight of the females of 
rank of more polished societies. In short, the W^t 
India ladies are in many respects very amiable^ 
and a npmber are as lovely in person, as they 
are winning by their^ agreeable manners and 
friendly disposition. They are in general mqdest 
and decorous in their behaviour, sprightly and 
agreeable when occasion requires it—they are 
tender, generous, and hospitable (the two latter 
virtues may indeed be said to be proverbial of 
the Creoles of both sexes), and above all, tliey 
have the reputation of leading the most correct 
mid virtuous lives. In short, they are formed to 
become faithful and affectionate wives, airo tender 
djgid indulgent mothers. Pity it is then that so 
iPi^ny of them are devoted to the^solitary unsocial 
^tatQ of Qold virginity, who, if they had had the 
pppoirtunity, would have so well employed the 
Conjugal and maternal virtue^ ! 

*^ Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness in the desert a^r P' 

In paying this tribute to the West India fair, 
the author speaks frQm experience. He has had 
the happioeis of being acquainted with indivi* 
duals among them, who wov^ld have done honour 
.to any oountry ; and in the different parts of the 
wortd he l^aa traversed^ he can truly say, that 
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those hospitable and generous attentions he has 
experienced from his female friends of this quar- 
ter of the world. Kindness and generosity are 
indeed possessed by the sex in a mor^ eminent 
degree than by the proud "lords of the creatiott/' 
Thefe is a ehafm in whatever they do, which en- 
hances the value of their every act of kindness, 
of civility, afad benevolence ; and though we may 
sometimes meet with such as are haughty, con- 
ceited, and supercilious, yet, to console us for 
the disappointment, we much oftenef meet with 
the truly sensible, friendly, polite, dnd amiable 
woitian. How many happy moments do we pass 
in their sweet society I When satiated with 
the frivolity, the ignorance, the rudeness, and vul- 
garity of many of our own sex, how gladly do wfe 
fly for relief to the company of the sensible and 
agreeable of the other ! often do we forget ou^ 
cares, our tfoubles, and vexatiotis, while con- 
versing with them— we feel our bosoms enlivened 
with pleasure, by their smiles, and animated with 
unwonted gaiety by their bewitching presence! 
We never enter but with gladness into their com- 
pany^-'we never leave it with other sadncBa than 
the regret of so soan parting ! 

This eulogium on the sex, so justly due, can^ 
not be better concluded than by^t^ beaudfiil 
and sentimental one of Ledyard's the travioiler* 
:^* I have always remarked,^* sayJ he, ** that wo^ 
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men in all cocintries are civile obliging, tender^ 
and humane i that they are inclined to be gay 
and cheerful, timorous and modest ; and that 
they do not hesitate, like men, to perform a 
generous action. Not haughty, nor arrogant, 
nor supercilious ; they are full of courtesy, and 
fond of society ; more liable to error than man ; 
but in general, also, more virtuous, and per- 
forming more good actions than he. To a ^o^ 
man, whether civilized or savage, I never ad*^ 
dressed myself in the language of decency and 
friendship, without receiving a decent and friendly 
answer. With man it has often been otherwise* 
In wandering through the barren plains of inbos-* 
pitable Denmark, through honest Sweden, and 
frozen Lapland, riide and churlish Finland, un-' 
principled Russia, and the wide-spread regions of 
the wandering Tartar, if hungry, dry, cold, wfilv 
or dick, the women have ever been- friendly to 
me; and to add to this virtue l(*o worthy; of the 
appellation of benevolence) their actions have 
been performed in so free, -and so kind a- man- 
ner, that if I was dry, I drank the sweetest 
draught ; and, if hungry, 1 eat the coarsest mor^ 
sel with a double relish.'' ,. - 

But although there ^re few females that are 
more susceptible of a refined and delicate setisi* 
bility than those of the West Indies,, yet it junfoT'sr 
tunately happens, that their domestic educaiioh^ 
or rather habits, and the scenes that are per* 
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petuaily passing in review before them, haVe the 
effect, by giving a peculiar turn to their ideas, 
of rendering many less amiable and elegant than 
they would otherwise bCi It is remark^d^ that 
the very manners and . barbarous dialect of the 
negroes are apt to produce, through the force of 
early habit, an involuntary imitittion on the part 
of the natives of this country, educated and 
brought up at home ; and that there is often, in 
consequence, an aukward and ungraceful sort of 
affectation in their language and manner, which 
strongly indicates ignorance and untutored sim- 
plicity ; or, to use an expression in common use 
here, many of them (who have not had the ad* 
vantage of a judicious education, and introduc- 
tion into polite company) exhibit much of thd 
Quaskiba. This remark is perhaps too true^ 
particularly among the lower classes ; and the 
evil which it tiotices should be carefully guarded 
against by parents, &c. . It also sometimes hap- 
pens, that they contract domineering and harsh 
ideas with respect to their slaves-^ideas ill suited 
to &e native softness and humanity of the female 
mind ; so that the severe and arbitrary niistress 
will not infrequently be combined with the affec- 
tioaate wife, the tender mother, the dear friend^ 
and agreeable companioh ; such is the force and 
eftct of early habits and accustomed prejudices, 
yfbidx suffers qualities so anomalous to exist 
together in the same breast ! While yet a child. 
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perhaps a little negress of her onn age is pointed 
out to the young Creblian as her future waiting- 
inaid ; her infant i^ind cannot conceive the harm 
of a little vexatioils tyranny over this sable being, 
Ti^ho is her own property ; and thus are such ideas 
gradually nurtured in the tender uninformed 
mind. The growth of this unamiable propensity 
should be carefully guarded against and corrected 
by parents, particularly in their female infants ; 
it is their fault if such an one appears in them^ 
It must indeed, injustice, be remarked, that ex- 
amples of unfeeling severity are now very rare 
among the females of Jamaica ; and tlie author 
can with truth say, that he has known |ome who 
were as kind, attentive, and indulgent to their 
slaves, as even a parent could be towards his 
. children. Formerly (and sometimes even at the 
present day, in some of the families of the 
ixiiddling and lower classes of the natives) the 
children were too often made witnesses of a most 
improper spectacle for them — the punishment of the 
slaves. Perhaps the chastisement, may have been 
justly due ; but why should the tender and pliant 
mind of unhacknied youth be early hardened and 
contaminated by a sight of such scenes? Such in- 
fiictiops may in time be viewed with a sort of 
savage gratification. In the males it may pi;o- 
duce brutality of mind ; and, in the females, to 
say the mildest of it, a sort of insensibility to hu- 
man miseryi ^d a cold contemplation of its dis- 
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tresses. The latter, in particalar, should neve# 
be suffered to be spectators of these correc- 
tions. Humanity and benevolenee are among tbe 
brightest traits in the female character — witliout 
these, even be uty, wit, and accomplishments, 
would lose half their charms. The tender heart 
of lovely woman should weep at a tale of distress, 
and she should ever be prone ratlier to relieve 
and alleviate^ than inflict pain. Cruelty and re* 
venge should be far from the female bosom. 

Mrs. Charlotte Smith has given in one of her 
novels the following lesson, with respect to this. 
A young officer, of liberal education and genteel 
connections, being in the West Indies vfith his 
regiment, fell in love with a young lady, the 
daughter of a respectable planter, and offered 
her his hand; which, with the consent of her 
parents, she accepted. The day of marriage was 
accordingly fixed, and every thing previously 
settled. Early in the morning of this wished-for 
day, the impatient youth hurried to his mistress's 
apartment, that, out of a frolic, he might surprize 
her in bed. On entering it he found she was op, 
and he was charmed with the neat and elegant 
appearance of every thing around : every part of 
the apartment was decked and perfumed with 
garlands and festoons of various coloured flowers. 
He inquired of a female slave where her young 
mistress was, and upon her pointing to the back 
area of the housei he flew thither on the wings of 
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love ! But what was his astonishment— to beholdr 
the charmer of his soul very coolly and delibe- 
rately superintending the punishment of a Uttle 
mulatto girl, who was suspended by one hand> 
whilQ a negro whipped her. Her piercing cries 
sufficiently testified the agony she endured, and 
Stink deep in the heart of the thunder-struck lover> 
i«^ho stQod aghatst, not offering to advance. At 
length he recollected himself, and springing back 
abruptly, drew out a slip of paper out of his 
pocket, and hastily penciled upon it-— an eternal 
adieu I 

Real examples might be adduced to shew, that 
ihis exercise of severity by females in the West 
Indies on their offending slaves, was not viewed 
with that kind of Jte ling "which it would be in 
Europe, but that such ideas are now wearing 
away. The West India females, with a few ex- 
ceptions, are at the present day as mild, indul- 
gent, and gentle towards their slaves, as their 
relative situation will admit Indeed, the female 
who has the management of a house full of black 
attendants (and some houses are burthened with 
twenty or more such domestics) is much to be 
pitied. They are often so perverse, refractory, 
and indolent, that the person who has the task 
of keeping them in order, and seeing that they 
perform their respective duties, is perhaps more 
in effect a slave than any individual among them. 
This duty of twenty would, without the turbu- 
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lence and trouble,* be performed by six tvhite do-' 
mestics. The truth is, that Jamaica may be said 
to be a country unworthy of, and unsuitable to, 
the tender and,amiable part of the human species. 
They are too often placed in situations that mili- 
tate against their finer sensibilities ; they are often 
ill-used and neglected ; and those ivho ought to 
be their protectors, their defenders, their affec- 
tionate companions, act, in too many instances, 
in a manner inconsistent with that character. 
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CHAPTER XIU. 

Education in Jamaica. — Mental precocity of the 
Creoles^^— Thoughts on the establishment of 
proper ^minaries.—LiteraturCy and literary 
amusemmtp-^rCause (f/its small estimation 

. in Jamaica, ; 

' • * 

PN^ pf tl^e mq^t l9inentab}e wants in Jaipaic^ 
js th.at of pr.ope^ sepiinaries for the instruction of 
Yoi^tl^* ^Ijii^ ^^v^l is the fruitful sp^urce of many 
Qtl^rs. Y^!^ thp W€|st In^iianSy who are edu*' 
(i9Xi^d gt hff^f tp be brought up under su.ch ablf 
^eac^^r? ^s ^e cai) bg^st ,of in Gre^t Britain, to 
.whgae ajlUl^ority t^ey phpuld equally be delivered 
over, ^s js jpustogiary iherje, tbje young Creole, 
.^ho receiy93 a British jetdu^tipn, 3yojLild npt have 
so much .cq^gse (\f tr^iuipph oyer h^js les3 fortunate 
countrymen in th? ^upepority x>f his paent^al at* 
tainmentp. J5i|t Jtjijp inisfortune i.^- the Ij^afhcrs 
^n gener^^l here are little better th^n J\alp^dypaie(J 
adventurers, caught fortuitously \fp in the ,counr 
try, who are little splicitous, ^out th^ improyer 
ment of their pupils, and still l^s about jtheir 
;(norals ; whose chief solicitude, i^ in tejonpor/^ing^ 
from selfish and injlere^ted niotives, with the pa- 
rents of the children, and .who, kapwiug jt^eir 
ptuatipn to be precarious, and reputed despioaj 
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ble, have neither the talents, the courage, np,r 
the indination to command respect ; fearful they 
might only provol^ie opposition and dislike. 

It is remarked of the children of the West In- 
dies, that they exhibit earlier proofs ttf }M*€ma-- 
ture genius than the children ^ho ar^f born in 
CoWer dimes. This remark may be puftly true; 
and the philosbpher, perhaps, wotdd bettor Assign- 
ing it to some physical cause or otli^r. He would 
be for ascribing this phenomenon to the matur- 
ing influence of the climate ; he would probably 
say; that, like its native fruits, genius soon 
ripens here; or, like the charms 6f the person, 
M'hich rapidly iexpand, bloom foi'tW ' in beauty^ 
but are doomed to an earlier decay t^an the love- 
liness of the tempei'ate zone. Without advancing 
any of these fanciful opinions, it will be sufficient 
to reiriapk, that if it be true, that the inborn ge- 
nius of the West Indian expands at ah earlier agfe 
than that of the European, it does not often fol- 
Jow that it matures with the same facility to in- 
tellectual perfection. F^w have given prqoft to 
the ^orld of literary eminence ; and those few 
have^owed that emirience to the classical ihflu- 
ence of a British seminary. I'he trath is, that 
most of the? ctiildren here are vivacious, lively, and 
shrewd ; bdt thls^does not always turn oat to be 
the early indicatron of genius : on the contrary, 
as in Other countries, the poorer classes of tin- 
'educatedT)eople here ^ are deplorably ' simple and 
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ignprant The We^ Indiaiv may, by the culture 
of education, become as deservedly eminent in 
his particular walk of life as the native of any 
othejf country; but it seldom happens, that he 

has the, patience to endure the toils of intense 
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study, or to climb up the steep ascent of scien- 
tifie pursi^it lie is too lively, too volatile, top 
indole, and. too fond of, pleasure for such ap- 
pHc^lion ;. this is perhaps one great causje of 
jkilerary pursuits beii^ io j^uch sipaU estimation in 
ibeWest Indies, and of the very small numbers 
of its natives who have faypured the world with 
the ffffiu pf their studies and their researches. 

As the means of educatipji in this island are so 
QotoFioi^sly iQefficient, the pofit speedy nieans 
sho^Jd. be acjopieii to remedy the evil. Much t^ 
tj^iej^ ^popr, the inhabitants of pne of the pa- 
rishes (St« Jaipes's) appear to have tajceq the 
lead. in so wise ^nd so liberal ^amnclertaking. 
They Ijaye applied to the assembly (who, by the 
})ye, liJ|s it3elf now taken . ^p subject seriously to 
ieart) for the establishment of a proper semir 
ipary, where evpj-y branch of Ubgral edup^tioa 
oiay be taught. 5ome years ?go fbe author of- 
fered $00^ bints on this subject. Aqc^ong other 
thit)gs, be suggested, that three large school^ 
(one for each of the threp counties) shpuld be 
.established after tl^e. model qf pqr most respcctar 
ble grammar-schools in England ; that the mas- 
ters should be men of regular classical educa^ 
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tion, recommended frofn our Universities; that 
theirsituatipns should be made desirable, by liberal 
stipends, aricl by attaching to them' a greater de- 
gree of estimation thah'liefetofbrc ;— that is to 
say, the head niaster shduld 6e considered 'as an 
equally respectable character with the rectors 6f 
the parishes^ and admtssible into 'the gehteelest 
circles of society. He* Should chiise atid provide 
his own ushers ; he should hive a preference in 
the appointnierit to vacant rectories, which would 
he the morie agreeable to ttfe inhabitants, as he 
would be a man with ^hom the^ were in previous 
habits of intimacy, and whom they probably 
esteemed foV his virtues, his talents, and assidu- 
ous attention to the educiation of their youth. He 
should, if posfeible/ be a niarried man. The seniolf' 
ushers should havfe a preference to the' i^ppiiint- 
toent of head master, in* case of the 'demise or 
rcsignatibh'bf one, provided he be chosen by the 
governors' of the institution as one fit arid quali- 
fied to fill the situation;' if riot, the election then 
to fall on the' next senior usher/ who riiight be 
adeemed thus qualified; by which means &ble atrS 
respectable young men might be Induced' lo act 
in that capacity. ' The governors raiglit 'consist of 
the leading land respectable tneri of eSth parish, 
chosen by their fellow parishioners, who should 
have the enacting df publfc regulations for tHfe 
schools,* which should tiot be suffered ^'to be vio- 
lated by the whim, partiality; or caprice of any 



parent whatever. The boys, \ihose homeis w^tf^ 
at a distance, could jbe provided with the neces* 
s^ry accoiQmodatioQs 09 the spot. The school^ 
house should be built at the expence of the county 
ta \;v:hich it belonged, and should be a spacious 
knd elegant structure. 

What desirable purpos^$ such an establishment 
would produced what a strong additional en- 
couragement to matrimony, and, of course, ito 
populatioi). ' We should ntot then have to witness 
.the most deploraUe ignorancie in the poore;r 
classes of (he natives, whose parents^ ignoran.t 
theniselves 0/ the blessings and advantages of 
education, have neglected it in their childrea. 
The fotid parif^nt, who could afibrd to his off* 
spring a liberal education, would seldom then 
have to parjt, with agonized feelings, from his 
1>eloved child, by sending him to a distant coun^ 
try for this purpose, without the prospect of a^n 
))eholding him for a long term of years : he would 
have ^n opportunity of marking on the spot his 
progress in iqtellectual Act|uiremen]ts, of perceive 
ing the ** young ideas shoot forth,." and the buds 
of infltnt geni%^ gradually expand* It would be 
a mean, also, of remedying a most crying griev- 
ance under which this counjtry seriously suffers*; 
it would transfer the a&ctians and attachments 
of the great proprietors from Great Britain, where 
they have been educated, to their native soil, 
where they ought properly to be fixed. At pre- 
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sent, from being educ^tfsd in the forfoer countryji 
early attacho^eiEits fix them to it« Their presenca 
liere would give additional life to the spirit pfth(» 
jDountry, ^nd put; a stop to. .that efflux of wealti} 
9i^hicb irnpoyeri^hes it$ ic^edijt, and d^.q^pi^ iMf 
energies. 'J'he wapt pf puWic spkit for nobl^ 
and liberal undertakings he^ long beiei^ a sjLrikr 
ing feature of this islaad, while the inhabit^t; 
^ill b^dleSsly throw away thmisand^ upon |so^ 
trifling aomaement. A public seminary jvas l?qil|; 
and fndosyed by t\xp munificence of op/^ inaQ 
(Colonel Codrif^gton; pf Barbadoe«) in Q,n inland 
-pot much liirger than one of the parishes of Ja- 
paica, J Such a thing would be considered a$ 
a HertuieaA iindertaking, even by a whole com^^ 
inunity in this island ; while it wpuld su^er a 
common mountehanki or Mhibif^r of €uriositU$^ 
to leyy^ contributions onthe^r generosity to a 
greater exteiU than wou}d suffice tp fprnisb a 
genteel and liberal stipend to a respectable teacher 
for six years \ 'i » 

- As for the females of |his countryi «Hch as are 
daughters of ppuleot aaen, are usually sent to 
Great Britain, to be initiated in those elegant 
aocomplishnieots which give an additional lustra 
to loveliness itself,; and without which beauty 
would be but like a diamond in the mine, ru^e 
and unpolished. ^Those young ladies, who have 
received this Epgliah education, are supposed tp 
possess a conaidierable advantage over others who 
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have beeo bred an^'educated in the island, both 
in mental attainments; and the graces of superior 
und more elegant manners. This they pride them* 
selves upon. That it is an advantage to be ex* 
empted from the risk of contracting certain pecur 
liar ideas, habits, and manqers, which the nature 
of this country exposes a girl to, cannot be de- 
nied ; but as to the mere ittms of female accom- 
plishments, she may here attain them as well as 
elsewhere, under the guidance of a sensible and 
accomplished parent, or governess; if we except^ 
perhaps, drawing, and a paltry smattering of 
French and Italian, which will never be of any 
service to her. 

Literature is little cultivated in Jamaica ; nof 
p reading a very general favourite amusement. 
There is a circulating library in Kingston, and, 
til on^ or two other places, a paltry attempt at 
such a thing, these collections of book's not being 
of that choice and miscellaneous nature which 
they ought to be, but usually composed of a few 
good novels, mixed with a much larger proportion 
of those ephemeral ones which are daily springing 
up, ahd which are 'a disgrace to literature, and an 
insult to common sense. The trash of novels that 
are often sent out here, are mere catch-pennies ; 
perhaps written by ignorant: girls, who conceive 
themselves qualified for the task, by having collect* 
cd in their memory the common-place rant of our 
novels; but who, in reality, are as ignorant of 
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real life aqd " living manpfjrs," as tl^ose Jtlic^y 
pretend to amuse and instruct. At the san^e 
time/ it is tp be acknowledged, that we b^y^ 
inany sen^^le^ judjciqus, and elegant perform- 
finces iin this line, by ladies whose inteUi^ctusd 
endowments- do honour to the sex. It i^ pipr- 
baps ,to \^ lamented, jthat joung ladie? shqul^d 
9.pply ^heinspl}ve§ tjp novels at aU till sijijp^ }^Jf^^^ 
as by other more useful jbrancbe^ of ,§tji)dy, as 
liistory, geography, j&c. by ^ little kjp/awl^dge 
of the y^\Qj}^\ and by ^convgrse in polijte ^nd intel- 
ligent pom|pa,ni^, a foundaftion was lajd fpr^uch 
readinify their minds therefore formed^ and they 
were less liable to be misled and misinformed. A 
periodiGal publicajtipn, edited wHl) judgment anc^ 
ability, W9uld be of in^oite value hefe, not only 
towards di.ffu^jqg an elegant and literary jtas.te, 
but ^pron^pting feal ju^ul loca^ jinowledge and 
improveim^Qt ; yet no sych thin^ at present exists 
in the island. There w;ere.t](f'0 aUempts at such a 
thing, but they failed. Many causey contributed 
to render them ahortive. The subscribers to the 
last once hadsoo^e reason to. complain, that the 
price was. too high (being sixteen, dollars pe? 
annum for twelve numbers) even fox the most 
respectable work of this .kind, t>eiag. af least a 
third more than was paid for thj^ j^dost celebrated 
English magazines, postage,, by the packets, includ- 
ed : tbey also coo^plain^d, that the condition^ 
held out in, the prpspectus of. the wofk,. were by 
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no means fuMUed ; that engravings', which werd 
promised, were not given ; that the work wasf 
not sufficiently extensive ; and that the matter it 
Contained was in general nothing more than sim- 
ple transcriptions from British periodical perform- 
ances, which many of its readers found they had 
anticipated. It is true, that the number of sub- 
scribers never was great enough to give a fair en- 
couragement to such a work, VrdbMy there 
were many who were desirous of seeing first what 
sort of a work it would prove, before they de- 
cided whether they would become subscribers or 
not. Be .this as it may, there are doubtless a 
great number, even among the most opulent of 
this country, who consider a book (not an ac- 
compt-book) as a useless superfluous thing, cal- 
culated only for the idle, and view all arts and 
information as contemptible, that do not con- 
tribute to the production of cent, per cent. 

The ardent "thirst, and eager pursuit of gain, 
by which so large a proportion of the people of 
this country are niore or less actuated, is a passion 
naturally hostile to literary pursuits and inteHec- 
tual enjoyments. Sordid and selfish, it seeks its 
sole gratification in the narrow circle of its own 
efforts. It is fond of a drudging indefatigable 
life, and soon renders its possessors callous to 
every finer feeling, and alive only to the voice of 
interest, and the presentiment of success. . The 
, want of relaxation, by the enjoyment of rational 
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pleastLf63 and elegaat ato'usementd^ fosters this 
disposition; and renders it, in time, habitual and 
inveterate. Sententious,, ill-natured, and cynical, 
it looks upon these as idle and chiWish-— unfit 
for the fniin of business^ and only suited to him* 
^* who has ndore money and time than he knows 
ii^hat to do with." We are speaking of the love 
of gain, when Carried to excess, andi degenerated 
into ^abit — ^^vhe^ it teathes us to despise what- 
ever embellishes life, and rtnders it happy and 
aittractive. What then axe the advantages whicK 
society derives from literature ?— iiey are incal- 
culable. It is too copious a subject to enter upon. 
A taste for literature lifts soqiety from ignorance 
itnd vandalism tor civilization and politeness; it aids 
axxd embellfshes the arts, and strews with flower^ 
the thorny paths of science. Literature correct^ 
and improves the Understanding, softens the man- 
xiers, and humanizes the heart; it makes us 
gentle, compassionate, and benevolent: it converts 
eveiy passion into its milder counter-part ; desire 
into love, fierceness into courage, and revenge 
into generous indignation ! In short, without 
literature, and the virtues it assists to inculcate, 
society would be little better than a barbarous 
horde, distinguished only by a sordid unprincipled 
contention for wealth, or a Gothic struggle for the 
^rajany of power* 
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CHAPTER XIV, 

Atnusements. — Want of public ones. — Concerti^ 
^--Dancing assemblieSf S^c. — Rural sports.'^ 
Convivial parties. 

AS a taste for literature is but little cultivated, 
iu this island, so neither do any of the polite 
and, elegant amusements of life meet with much 
encouragement in it There is neither counte-* 
saqce for the poet, nor employment for the 
painter, the statuary, nor the harmonious son of 
Apollo. Here, is no classic ground for the con* 
templative student to tread on; and as to the 
muses, they are treated as vagrants. The avidity 
ivitb which wealth is sought after and pursued ; 
the lukewarmness of so great a proportion of th^ 
inhabitants, who come to the country with the 
9ole view of making a fortune, and whose hopes 
and affections are centered in another country ; 
the want of taste, apirit, or liberality in what may 
be called the permanent inhabitants, to encou- 
rage generous undertakings; and perhaps the 
absence of tl^ chief proprietors, whose presence 
and countenance would doubtless give energy to 
whatever would dp J^noqr to their native counr 
try, ane among the causes whieb contribute to 
itUs vamialism of taste. 
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There are no theattrical exhibitions in this 
island. About twenty-five years ago a company 
of the sons and daughters of Tbespis came here. 
They had som6 years before fnigrated from 
North America, terrified and proscribed as they 
tnust haye been by the fierceness of civil discord. 
But on peace being restored to that country, thejt 
returned to \i ; and have not since, nor have any 
others, visited the shores of this island. A com- 
pany of good actors might be stationary in the' 
country : Kingston might be consideVed as their 
head-quarters, frdm whence they might, at cer-* 
fain periods, say annually, depart on a tour 
round the island, \xi cfrder to exhibit in the other 
towns. 

A monthly concert is an amusement which 
might, with little troublfe or expense, be procured 
for the ladies of a tolerably populous and genteel 
town, by such gentlemen as wei'e amateurs in 
the art, combining their talents for this purpose ; 
and surely nothing can be a more pleasing task 
than an effort to deserve the thanks and the ap* 
probation of the fair. In Kingston there are 
occasionally tolerable concerts, the principal per^ 
formers in which are French emigrants from Sl 
Domingo; these unhappy people resorting, 
among other expedients, to this exercise of their 
talents, in order to obtain a livelihood. And 
here, as the subject of these unfortunate wan- 
derers has been mentioned^ it is but justice to 
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itdd^ thait ironi the iobabitants of tbis island, tfaey 
experienced the most hospitable and benevolent 
reception. Suddenly cut off, to they were, by a 
horrible convulsions^ from their possessions and 
homes, reduced as it were in a moment from hap* 
piness, affluence, and independence, to all the 
wretchedness of want, many of thop. found in. 
tiiis island an hospitable asylum, and in the gene«. 
rosity of its inhabitants a relief from the horrors 
of their forlorn situation. Jealousies of the in- 
triguing, spirit of this people bave^ hawever,» 
existed of late ; and a wish has been expressed to 
the governor to have them removed ; but whither 
was he to have sent them ? and bow and by what 
means were they to be provided for ? 

But to return. The want of public amusements 
and. of amusing exhibitions in this island^ creates 
an eager and lively curiosity , in the bulk of the 
people of all descriptions to s^e whatever has the 
appearance pr promise of novelty in spectacles 
of the most trifling nature. Conjurors, ideight of 
hand men, dancers on the slack wire, exhibitors 
of wax-work figures, sometimes make their 
appearance here, and never fail to attract crowds 
of inquisitive people, to their great emolument^ 
as they take eare that the price of admissionr 
should be consonant to the supposed wealth and 
munificence of the We&% Indians. 

Monthly assemblies m the .4ifierent parishes 
are a^ source of some amusemsnti here, parti(ii*« 
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are yatj fthdef da^dng< TtitsM are eoniiBued 
tftrodghrotit ttH^ ytiarw In tdt»p«mi0 clkom, the 
]fyb^biMiM!» tt<iuall;y lay |M» axweitfe aside in tkm 
hm SMfntiet* ffkwfhdi m being lather wtro) for 
sWdli 1^ senson, iKit b«i« th^na U no sock remin*^ 
lil&tkMi i it teontimi6$ tbroUglMiut the yaar, and 
durfng If^ iulti^ dog d#y^ tba gaf lAirong trip it 
&Miit^^ light fttntM^t toe'* mtkaa naeb vivacitf 
tad ai)iinii(i6A as ia the cooler tnimthfi of De- 
oember and JatiUakyb Cooatry dano^ a^e ttie 
gii3at^t{ki«Hhfi«Cf» ; atid^t negro fiddkr% aooom-t* 
patliM by the lively dOuiid of tte tamboorin^ i^ 
Heu of th6 bass'^dl, ofkia ptay^ thi^gh not regu-^ 
* larly taught, with vviondeiAil aocoracy and apfterena 
(ast^. It hf hoifov^r^ mtlior a painful sight oflen 
to flete, in a hot rooiii^ whoro eveo tbo sadantary 
^t)ectatof pant» fot the raAwhkig air, a graope of 
dHiraifag woHniraMad young woMtn swdtering* 
t^lrongh the fatlgua of a long eontitry dance, yet 
atiimatetl by gaiety^ and a lova ojF die atnasenent^ 
to refiew again and agalit tba gtiMfbl toik- 

The faOf se tacea^ wliich hare already b&txi de^ 
acfibec^ affbrd aUo a treak'^ aamdooient once iu 
two years to the iababitaihta fof die diflSarent pa^ 
fishes. On tbese ocaasiom^ a ball is given, and 
the time white tba taeaa JftSt is i^^ent with great 
festivity and hilatttfi JMnkiagv dancing and 
gambling panias aM than amva Hiatt usoally itt* 
Irom tke aoyted coa^oorsa of people whida 
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the! oicdAsidn bdngs together froift the differertt 
neighbouring parishes^ besides the inhabitants of 
the one in which the race takes place. The opu- 
lent and the fashtdnable of both sexes throng the 
etarse, in carriages and on liorse-back, the same 
as in England. The purses are an hundred 
pounds, or an liundred pistoles ; they are aH 
raised by subscription, except the king's purse, 
which is the first that is run for. The heats are 
two, three, and four miles. Gambling, if it may 
be classed as an amusement, is very common in 
Jamaica, particularly during races j and some-^ 
times considerable sums of money are won and 
lost. The favourite games are billiaixls, and va- 
rious games of hazard with (he dice. ^ • 

There are few rural sports here. Therfe are 
neither deer,' hares, nor foxes to pursue ; ,and if 
there were, there is but a narrow range of cham^ 
paign country for such amusement, and that 
little adapted to it. The hunting of the wild 
hog is now, as before said, generally relinquished 
as a too fatiguing and troublesome sport. Shoot^ 
ing various sorts of game is, however, common* 
These consist of the different species of the wild 
pigeon here, quails, coots, &c. and, in the sea- 
son, the wild dude, the snipe, the ortolan, 
the plover, and other birds of the migratory 
kind common in the West Indies. There are no 
game laws existing in Jamaica, to restrain the 
unqualified sportsman, or protect the feathet*ed 
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race from indiscriminate slaughter at all seasons. 
A penalty of five pounds is, however, very pro- 
perly exacted from t^e person who wantonly kills, 
a carrion crow (a species of the vulture) in the 
neighbourhood of the towns. This bird, though 
frightful and dbgusting to the sight, is, however, 
a most useful and salutary appendage to the 
climate, by destroying those nuisances which 
might otherwise fill the air with pestilential va^ 
pours. 

Except theamusements here enumerated, there 
are few the inhabitants of Jamaica can have re* 
course to, but such as originate in a friendly 
interchange of visits. The* inhabitant of the 
town, as well as the country (unless constantly 
engaged in some active employment that engrosses 
the whole of his time), is liable to the dull uni- 
formity of a perpetual unvaried sameness pf 
' life and objects ; unless, happily actuated by a 
spirit of inquiry and taste for study, he employe 
the leisure hours of life in gratifying curiosity, 
and adding to the acquisition of knowledge. An 
account of a battle by land, or fight by sea, is 
therefore as acceptable to him as to most of our 
j)oliti9al quid-nunc9 ; and one will see clusters 
, of those politicians gathered together in the 
towns and villages on a Sunday or Monday morn^ 
ing waiting the coming in of the post-boy, with 
anxious looks, on the arrival of a packet from 
England ; the greater part impatient ta know the 
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prices and sales of sugar, rum, coffee, &c. and 
all solicitous to learn the important events of the 
var, as if their very existence depended on the 
issue of a sie^, or the event of an expedition. 
Those vicissitudes of European warfare . greatly 
contribute to keep their minds from a stagnant 
languor, and give^ a new spring to conversation 
and to conjecture. There are some tolerable 
good newspapers for the circulation of this sort 
of intelligence. 

The inhabitants of this country^ particularly 
the Europeans, are peculiarly fond of convivial 
parties,, though perhaps not so much now as for* 
merly. This is another source of amusement 
and occupation of spare time. Besides nume- 
rous private parties, there are frequent tavern 
dinners- on various public, otrcasions ; as free- 
masons' dinners (there are no less than seventeen 
lodges in the island), military dinners, vestry 
dinners, grand jury dfnners, peace dinners, king's 
birth-day dinners, governor s dinners (while that 
officer performs his military tour), victory din- 
ners, &c. &c* On these occasions no expense 
is. spared to render the entertainment costly and 
splendid. Every luxury is catered up for the 
purpose, and copious libations of various wines, 
and other good t fangs, are poured forth to the 
jolly god of good fellowship. Indeed, neither 
Hygeia nor the goddess of prudence have often a 
voice at these jovial meetings, Jt is ratl^r to be 
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9f>preh'ended, timt there is a greater abtual riik 
of the sflcriice of health, than a certainC^f of th» 
enjoyment of pleasure at them, paitieularly in 
mth a ditnatCi v^htr^ irregularity and intieiii^ 
perance must be doubly iBjurioii8. Herd (fafMc* 
iog is, however, aot ^uite m mach the ^bioH' 
here at present b» m former dmes, when tifi^ 
bounded did^pation was the ^^ idtdfer of the day/' 
loth at publio and private entertaitiiAeiits ; aii4 
when it was conceived by the master of the feasti 
if a private oq6, that be did not treat his guests 
with a Cordial weipome if; he did not, cfre they 
quitted hia table; deprr?e ihem of the qse of their 
reason and their legs ; or, if a public ^^ne, he 
was considered as a dis^^ected person who did 
|iot get mos|t loyally dmnl^. 

But the shameful excesses femierly practised 
by the white people on the estanes excaeded all 
ci'edibility, But of this ijjore wil^ hereafter be 
i^id. 

There is in Kingston, and one or two of 
the parishes, an annual meetings called the Eur 
ropean clu^, the members of which are all 
Europeans, as the name imports. The qualijS* 
Oation for a constituent n>efnber is a thirty years' 
residence in Jamaica; and for an honorary one 
twenty-five years. The generality of them, there* 
fore, must be old/ or elderly men, eeasoned to 
the climate and to g&ad drinking. It must be a 
Venerable spectacle> to see thw groupe qf gr^y^ 
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itirif ** mK/tfifom : tiip : «kj". witfi the >i«9,«f 
4M gteptw mm) g^ify iwcDttin^ pver t|^ t>el^v«4 
yatati*a« ib« dayb o{ fr<o)u,«Q4 of youtb. 

Majly '.A«i D»< i4 > ..ffft . aiWNu^y wastp# oil 
llMse. «B9pniHre iaMctftaibmeiits. ^ J)pw«y«v 
iriwn liw lidi^ M v» glonpof* jbu^ «{)fjguH)^ 
victory. «rri9e» ti|e iiuM tiiAl «m ftiqp«i»ded in /Ai/ 
sort of ryoicing were consecrated to another 
we--*«tbe contributing to the support of the un- 
fortunate widows and orphans of the brave fel* 
lows who may have perished in the conflict, it 
would be more honourable to the country as well 
as to the cause of humanity. 

It is, pn the whole, much to be wished, that a 
few polite and elegant amusements were encouir 
raged in thi9 island, if it were only for the aceom«> 
mod^tioQ and pleasure of the fair sex, whose 
happiness the generous and the amiable of man- 
kind must consult in preference to their own» 
They cannot participate in many of the diver- 
sions, revels, and relaxations of the other sex. 
Amusements calculated at once to please and in« 
struct, would animate and enliven them^^ afford 
topics for conversation, and impart an emulation 
of higher excellencies, by communicating neiir 
ideas. The ^embellishments of the mind give a 
dignity and interest to the charms of the person^ 
and" correct, as we acquire thein,- the defects of 
early habit and education. Without some degree 
of mental attainment and. cultiyatioui the com* 
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pany t^( the most lovely woman would soon li«» 
come insipid. It is this which makes bfev doul^ 
enchanting, and rivets the chaios which l^eaut^ 
had forged. To this it need oidy be added, tba^ 
when possessed of this inteilectua} grace, thf 
West India beauty displays attractions an4 
mniableness perhaps equal to any on earth. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

JSouseSj and their interior economy. — Furm^ 
ture.^^Seroants and equipage, — Entertain^ 
ments. — Manner of spending time.-^Fisits, 

THE houses here are in general such as have 
in a former chapter been described. But there 
are some exceptions, particularly in the country 
parts or interior. There are here and there mo«- 
dem built houses, belonging to opulent indi- 
viduals, which exhibit a striking degree of magni- 
ficence, costliness, and taste. But there are also 
many old houses, belonging to such men, which 
have a very mean appearance. These are |)uUt 
chiefly of stone, with open piazzas, and without 
either sash windows or jealousies, having only 
?ulgar<-Iooking stanchion i/^indows, with shutters ; 
and in various parts of the house are Loop-boles 
/or muskets, as a defence in case of a sudden 
insurrection of the slaves, a danger of wbi<?h the 
white inhabitants were formerly in perpetual ap- 
prehension. There can hardly be a doubt but 
that these insurrections sometimes originated ia 
improper severities, as the present quiet and 
tranquil behaviour of the slaves is greatly owing 
\o their milder treatment, and more ameliorated 
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condition. The exterior of such dwellingft dis* 
plays a striking contrast to the magnificegce of the 
entertainment which usually r^^gns within. The 
Creoles are not extravagantly expensive in their 
for^itiire ; this is pgoerMy plun h»t gnted. 
Ti^ijr fiide*boards wd beaufets^ however^ display 
a costly britlianey, ia unison with liie pkntiful 
and splendid cheer which is spread on their 6m- 
ner tables. . In a large house, consisting of many 
apatttiients^ the labour of sist or eight femalq 
ri^ttfs is required for 4wo or three litrurs ^ery 
mornidgy in burnislHng the floors, vvfiieb fdr 
WMOthness of polifih rivafl even the finest ma^ 
^gany tables. These floors arc either of maho- 
gany, wild orange, or other hard wood, and 
acquire at leng&, by this daily operation, so 
g^sy a surface that a stranger, not accustomed 
to tread an such smooth ground, must be fceedftd 
how he walks, in order to avoid slipping and 
falling down. 

. About sqch a house, if the proprietor be wea^ 
thy, and have a large family (say ten or twelve in 
all), there are perhaps about twenty-five or thirty 
black and mulatto servants of aft • descriptions, 
including cooks, grooms, laundresses, &c. and 
each of the females of the family has her waiting 
maid, besides the domestics generally attending 
about the house. The emploj^ment of these ser- 
vants, besidas keeping the house in order, con- 
sists in making and mending the household linen, 



tie. raasing of jefFODdifl^ attending at table, and 
other mch offices. A certain number, who are 
taught wwing, Btdown oo the floor, under the 
sapcorioteiidanee of the ladies, to their needle, at 
wiiieh tfa$y are astoobbiB^y expert The equi« 
page of such a famiiy consists of a ooach^ and 
one or two covered gigs> or one-horse chaises^ 
and fifteen 4br twenty honeies and mules, with tiieir 
proper attendants, &c. The equipage and 
horses^ &c. may be worth about twd thotiiNtnd 
pounds ^rling. When an ent^tainment is to 
be giveti, no expoa^ or pains are spared to 
render it as sumptuous as possible. The taUe is 
epread with a profuuon and "Variety of all tte 
V viands and delicacies which industry or money 
can procure. Different courses do niot come ia 
in succession, but the table ih 3tt once loaded 
with superabundance ; flesh, fish, fowl, gan^ and 
differed, vegetables appeal* at once to the view, 
in lb style which rather shews the hospitality and 
abundance of the master or mtslnesis of the 
feaat, than their taste and selection. Yet here at 
least, whatever other sauces may giVe a whet to 
the appelate^ is the zest of a free, hearty, and 
undii^ttised welcome. After the removal of the 
dinner, tlie desert is ushered in, consisting of 
tarts, cakes, puddings, and a provision of sweet^ 
meatB, which make a still more magnificent dis^ 
play than the dinner ; while various wines (kept 
qool by wet towels), liqueurs, &c. are handed 
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round to the guests by the black attendants; who, 
on this occasion, appear in their newest liveries. 
After the desert, comes a counties^ variety of 
the choicest fruit; and,, after the ladies withdraw, 
which is after a few toasts are given, the gentle? 
men sometimes sipoke segars, and sip their wine, 
till a late hour, amid cheerful conversation and 
unbidden hilarity. If singing is desired, the ladies 
remain longer, and do not hesitate to exercise 
their vocal powers at the request of the company* 
It has been mentioned, that they have in general 
a fine ear, and musical toned voices. It is not 
to be presumed that any but tile most opulent 
can afford this expensive display of magnificent 
entertainment ; but ail are ambitious to make a 
figure in this respect, and usually treat their 
guests much above rather than under their cir«r. 
cumstances. 

The paucity of public amusements has been 
observed. There is^ little else besides assemUies 
and social parties, at least to the ladies, to en- 
liven life, and throw its unvaried surface inta 
gentle undulation ; except perhaps a little harm- 
Uss circulation of scandal, which, in all parts of 
the world, is to the fair sex a useful sort of 
things by giving an advantageous scope to the 
display of much untried eloquence and dormant 
wit; and perhaps communicating an additional 
zest to the tea, which their preKy lips occasionally 
sip, while they are dealing forth their oracular 
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remarks^ and deep-^rawn inferences. The Creole 
ladies are in general of a lively and social dis- 
position, but they are not so uniformly sd as the 
men. This may, at times, be ascribed to cer- 
tain circumstances. The author hks known four 
or five families (some of which were even dis- 
tantly related) who, though residing within a 
mile or two of each other, never exchanged visits, 
nor seemed to evince the least inclination to cul^ 
. tivate such intimacy, though they seldom saw 
other company, and were not often from home ! 
Strange infatuation of caprice, or whatever else 
it may be called, which can sedulously shun 
the sweets of society, and court the gloom of 
unsocial seclusion. And yet, such is the force 
of habit, that this unnatural devotion to retire- 
ment will grow upon us, and be at length en- 
grafted, as it were, upon our natures. Doctor 
Moore, in his journal while in France, says, 
that he met with two nuns, an old one and a 
young one, who were in the deepest affliction at 
the thought of being obliged, by an order of the 
convention, to quit the solitude of their convent, 
and be restored again to society, to their friends, 
and the light of heaven ! It must indeed be con- 
fessed, that solitude is to be preferred to certain 
descriptions of company; yet even from these 
some benefit may be derived ; they may often 
contribute at least to give us some insight into 
human nature. It is pleasing to retire for a while 
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from th6 pforaiscuou^ crovi^d, to €injoy the s#eetf 
of leisure and retirement ; but one would not like 
to be tied down to a life of seclusion : one would 
wish to emerge from it occasionaHy, fo revisit 
and enjoy society, which we would naturally do 
with renovated desires^ and a double relish for its 
pleasures. 

The ladies here, like the modish fair of Great 
Britain, think it vulgat and ungenteel to rise too 
early in the morning ; and therefore generally in- 
dulge in bed till Phoebus has performed a ninth 
part or more of his diurnal journey along the 
ecliptic, and not a pearly dew-drop is to be seen 
sparkling on a leaf, or refreshing a flower. Thus 
they lose the most delightful time of the day in 
dull and cheerless languor. It is true there are 
exceptions, but they are few. Indeed one must 
contemplate with pity the number of lovely wo- 
men, who, slaves to fashion, and to habits of in* 
dulgence, are strangers to the sweetest portion of 
daily existence. How much happier the girl^ 
who having a taste for nalureV early charms, rises 
betimes, sweet as the rose, and cheerful as the 
lark,, to inhale the freshness and perfumes of the 
morning ! They sit down to breakfast about nine, 
or past it, have what they call second breakfast 
at twelve, dine at three or four, and drink tea 
at eight ; but seldom eat much, if any, supper. 
The intervals between these necessary avocations 
are usually employed in sewing, reading, or 
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ioangiiigi dC€otdi^g to eircmmtancesy imfpt^ m^ 
clination, or caprice. ?%e iMai called •econd- 
breakfast is the most favourite of att tbetr mmlMp 
thou(^ it general^ has the e&ct of taking away 
thcdr appeitite for diimer ; to that a stranger, not 
befaig pf eriously informed of this meal, and seeing 
Aem picking at the pinion of a chicken, without 
entiag any thing else, .during dinner, would con* 
ceive that, like the camelion, they lived up<m air ! 
But this is by no means the case ; for the dainties 
ef the second breakfast compensate for this de« 
ficiency. This meal has something peculiar in 
It It most consist of certain favourite viandi^ 
such as the black w land crab, shrim;^^, pasted 
green Indian corn, pepper-pot (a distinguisdied 
dish, made so hot with green pepper, that ono 
can hardly endure it in the mouth), turn-turn^ 
tliat is, plantains beat into a kind of dough, and 
boSed in the pepper-pot, and several other ar« 
ticles. This must be eaten with the assistance of 
the fingers alone; for knives and forks are on 
this occasion proscribed ! In short, so fond are 
the ladies in general of . this second breakfast, 
that they would (the author verily believes) re* 
linquish all the other three, rather than part with 
this one. In the poorer families, though they 
find it necessary to retrench many luxuries and 
8uper£tuities, yet second breakfast remains sacred 
and .indispensable. If a young lady is to be sent 
10 Great JBritain for her education, hctr femal#^ 
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acquaintance sooth and iondole with her on th0 
privation she is likely to endure of her belored 
second breakfast, and of all those daintier and 
delicacies of which it consists ; and when she is 
on the eve of departing, a provision is laid in for 
her use during the voyage, which would be suffi-' 
cient for the consumption of ten people ! Besides 
all kinds of live stock, with forage for their sup- 
port, a variety of vegetables is provided, vifith a 
profusion Qf fruit, sweetmeats, pickles, liqueurs^ 
&c. &c. and as an amusement, half a dozen par^ 
rots, Barbary doves, and other humble compa^ 
nions. When this young lady, however, returns 
(in eight or ten years) in all the pride of ripened 
charms and acquired accomplishments, her quon^ 
dam companions are surprised to find, that among 
her other refinements, she has contracted an un* 
wonted indifference for her once favourite second 
breakfast; her roasted corn, her turn- turn, her 
pepper-pot, and other etcsetera. But a little 
time usually suffices to restore this forgotten 
Jaste. 

I{ a young lady here has a taste for readings 
drawing, music, &c. (which is sometimes the 
case) she may make a shift to keep aloof the 
ennui of Kfe for a while, till an assembly, a par^ 
ty, or something else comes to her relief./ The 
ladies residing in the towns (particularly King- 
ston, wber^ there is generally something or other 
e(Fered as an amusement) have greatly the ad? 
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vantage of their sia^erhood of the country; as, 
besides the variety of objects before them, they 
can occasionally relievie the tedium of existence 
with a shopping ; thatJs, a rummaging over every 
shop, without any intention, perhaps; of buying 
any thing; an amusemefit which the females here 
are as partial to as those of the first fashion in 
the Brjtish metropolis. The country ladiesj have, 
however, a mighty relief, io their periodical visits 
to friends and relations. These removals may 
more properly be termed migrations^ ns a whole 
family, perhaps to the amount of tliii»ty or forty, 
including domestics, set out together on a six or 
eight weeks' visit! or, as the visits, pro Jorma, 
of the town ladies may properly be called visits — 
litde short ceremonial trips ; the others may truly 
be termed visitations ! Their approach (which 
seals the death-doom of many a turkey, pig, duck, 
find fowl) is- announced by a cloud of dust before 
them ; then arrives in sight the advance-guard of 
these gormandisers, consisting of twenty or more 
female slaves, loaded with trunks, beds, chairs, 
and band-boxes ; soon aft^er these, the cavalcade 
makes its appearance, of uncles, cousins, aunts, 
and cousin germans ; some in carriages, some on 
horse-back, followed by waiting men, waiting 
n^aids, grooms, cooks, postillions, and fiddlers, 
and accompanied by led-horses and sumpter* 
mules ! Could the pigs, the lambs, and the poul- 
try anticipate the approaching bayock which waa 
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about to thin their ranks, what a lamentable eon'^ 
cert of cackling, squeaking, and bleating there 
would arise among them ! But Providence has 
with kindness to these poor animals, shut thf^ 
book of &te. 

^ Behold the lamb^ thy not dooms to-day ; 
Had he thy reason would he skip and play ? 
PleasM to the last, he crops the flowery food. 
And licks the hand just raisM to shed his hlood V^ 

These visitations do not so often occur now 
as in former times, nor is the removal so mighty 
aone» 
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Eufopeani.'^Those in the pianting Hne^^-^TfiUse^ 
in the toxms. -^Nabobs. — Anecdoite of one, (Cq^ > 

THE Europeans who are settled in Jamaica,, 
come to it with one invariable view — that of mak*, 
ing or mending their fortunes* Some few, after 
obtaining this end, continue to r^nnain in it^ pur*^ 
chase property, marry, and have families j and, 
in short) are domesticated as fixed inhabitant3 of 
the country* These, attached by a new train of 
connections iand endearments, seldom desire to 
return to their native country, to which, and to 
their relatiyefe there, tbey become in time per- 
fectly indifferent, and as great strangers as they 
at one time were to this their sepond home. Ano- 
ther class continue fixed in thp country by less 
agreeable and reputable attachments, which has 
however the effect, in timie, of weaning them 
from every other wislj, hope, and prospect of 
binding themselves by ties of a n^ore amiably 
and rational nature. But by far the greater num* 
ber either ultimately return to their native coun? 
try, or fall victim^ to disease before the arrival 
of that period. Some reali^ze fortunes by .the as- 
sistance of friend^, and a series of good fort^jine; 
but many more fail in the attempt at this ^ret?^ 
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object. On their first arrival in the island, they 
are placed^ according to their views, talents, and 
inclinations, either in the planting line, as book>- 
keepers; in the mercantile line, as clerks; or, if 
of any profession or trade, in a subordinate situa-' 
tion und#r others of such profession or trade; 
till, by proofs of their merit, their industry and 
abilities, they obtain more independent and re- 
sponsible situations. As a great many lo\y un- 
educated men come to Jamaica from Europe, it 
, is observed, that such characters, when still fur- 
ther brutalized by the habits they soon fall into 
here, are more dissolute in their lives, shameful 
in their excesses, and more unfeeling in their 
ideas of the management of the slaves than the 
lowest and most ignorant of the natives. To the 
honour of the respectable class of employers,, 
however, be it mentioned, that when they dis- 
cover such a character in their employ, they im- 
mediately dismiss him ; so that he wanders about, 
generally shunned and despised, from situation 
to situation, till a premature death puts a period 
to his fiufTerihgs and his excesses. In former 
times such characters as these were too common 
in the isFand, particularly in the planting pro- 
fession ;' but times are now greatly altered here. 
New inodes and improved ideas are fast gaining 
ground in the West Indies; and it is, at presenf,. 
by no means unusual to see young men in the 
planting line, who have received the most re-. 
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spectable educations, and are of very genteel 
and reputable connections and parentage ; who^ - 
if they have a friend, or friends, to take them by 
the hand, may do pretty well even in this line of 
li^. JBut it is lamentable to reflect, that many a 
one, even with these advantages, is apt to con-^ 
tract low, vulgar, and profligate habits, through 
the general prevalence of example, and the aban* 
donment of moral and religious duties and ideas 
in those with whom he is often obliged to con- 
verse and associate. He is by no means in a sitva-* 
tion calculated to foster and revive such ideas^ 
He does not, nor cannot, attend any religious 
institution ; for his Sundays are otherwise occu- 
pied by attending to see that the slaves work iM 
their grounds ; and be is, besides, generally at a 
distance from any place of worship. On his first 
entry into this way of life, this unhacknied 
youth shrinks wi^h horror at the contemplation 
of every thing around him ; he sees, and trembles , 
at the sight of various practices which he has 
been taught are incompatible with virtue, and a 
decorotts and religious life: and he often hears' 
language uttered, which is designed to ridicule 
his correcter and more scrupulous opinions, and 
tindebauched principles. These examples, and 
this general ridicule of whatever is decent and 
exemplary in moral and religious conduct, has, 
in time, the desired effect. The young tyro in 
vice and profligacy yields at length to their bale^ 
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ful influettcei dfter a ^awct ao4 ineSbctual resist- 

&nc6. He oow cnn drinki, tveQcb, and blas|)bedQ^t 

witbQut a sigb or a blu»b! He sporte his sabli^* 

mistress, be shews bis wU and his siBart;ae&» by 

rJdiculing the clergy and the scripturfea, ^nd.bfi 

oaii^ drink strong ran^ fmnch (denominated corker^ 

here) and ^nhoke segars^ or chew tobaqco/ with 

the oHiest auid most cimftrmed sinners of hi& ac* 

qnainttoce, Iti »kort, bis midd soon becomes a 

chaos of licentiousness, indecency j» and profanation ; 

while his constitution and per^n proportionably 

sjaflferiby the excesses to which they instigate hiiB,,. 

Formerly drinking debauches were carried to a 

9K>st slmmeful and incredible ej^cess by the white 

people employed On the estates. On the meeting 

together qf a company of peopte of this class^ they 

ifere a<icuston)ed invariably to sit and continue 

stvillirig strong punch (sometiines half rum, and 

tihat not always ameliorated by age, half lime* 

juice, sugar and water); and smoking segars till 

they could neither see nor stand; and he who 

Qould swallow the greatest quantity of Itiis iipdd 

Jire, or infuse in it ti>$ greatest proportion of 

ardent spirits, was considered as the Qkverest 

ftlUm — the Alexander of the feast! That these 

horrid and wanton excesses sent more wretched 

men to their graves, than either the insalubrity 

of the climate, or the unavoidable diseases of the 

oountry, can hardly for a moment be doubted ; 

and it is only astonishing, that men c^ndowied with 
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the ^ft of understanding and reason, should thus 
wantonly rbsh on certain self-destruction ! These 
riotous debauches are however growing fast into 
disrepute ; and it i^ to be hoped, that they will 
in time be exploded and discountenanced. The 
inferior orders in the towns are by wo means ex* 
€mpt from the reproach of intemperance ; nor 
are the more opulent classes, generally speaking, 
behind hand in this respect. Sangaree (Madeira 
wine diluted with water, and sweetened) arrack 
punch, and oth6r potations are pretty freely 
drank, early in the day, in the taverns. 

Let us now take a view of the wealthy Euro- 
pean (whether planter or merchant) whose abili- 
ties, diligence, and application, good fortune, or 
other nameless means, have raised him to a proud 
state of independence and authority over others. 
Perhaps tliis man may be of a mild, friendly, and 
conciliating disposition, beloved by his equals, 
amiable towards his inferiors and dependants, 
decent and exemplary (comparatively speak-- 
ing) in bis moral conduct, and faithful aqd dili- 
gent in the discha];ge of his public^ duties, if he 
has any to perform. In this case, he is a worthy 
and estimable character, and a valuable acquisi- 
tion to the community of which he is a member. 
The country would be the l)€tter by having many 
such characters to bo^t of. But, if made giddy 
by this exaltation of fortune, he forgets his primi- 
tive situation in society, and aft'ects the mighty 
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ma7ij or nabohy without at the same time pos- 
sessing any extraordinary share of brilliant talents, 
or considerable claim to public gratitude for ser- 
vices rendered, be only exposes himself to ridi- 
cule, dislike, and opposition. His purpose de- 
feats itself; for as he rises preposterously in his 
own, he sinks, in proportion, in the public esti- 
mation. He is great only by the smiles of for- 
tune, and obeyed, not respected, only because 
he is' powerful. If this personage be not a mar- 
ried man, he has, as k companion, an over-grown 
black, or Mulatto woman, who has, perhaps, 
brought into the world for him a numerous ille- 
gitimate progeny, and has obtained over him ' a 
complete ascendency and sway/ She is his friend, 
his adviser, and, in many things, his directress : 
she manages his household affairs, has the use 
of his equipage, and is the partner of his bed ; 
only, perchance, when he can escape the jealous 
observation of this female Argus, that he consoles 
himself, at times, in the arms of some younger 
dingy nymph. His spurious issue be doats oo 
with as parental a fondness as if they Mere the 
offspring of a more virtuous and tender union ; 
he lavishes on them abundance, he sends them to 
Europe, where they are liberally educated, and, 
if the laws of the colony would permit him, he 
would, at his decease, bequeath the bulk of his 
fortune to them. This is the way in which nine- 
tenihs of the male inlmbitants of Jamaica live^ 
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Not one out of an hundred of this proportion fs 
without his dingy female companion. Should 
this Nabob, this man of wealth, take it into his 
head, after all, to enter into the holy t^ands of 
matrimony, at an advanced period of life, when 
the feelings and affections of the heart are almost 
extinguished, it can only be an union of interest 
on one side, and of dotage on the other.. He 
))ays homage at the altar of Hymen too li^te, and 
findi^ that he has only the dregs of a mis-spent, 
dissolute life to bestow on his blooming but mere* 
tricious bride. If he revisits his native country, 
he must of course make a grand dash. He at- 
tracts, by a splendid and ostentatious display, 
the stare and the envy of the empty and the avari* 
cious ; but excites in the breast of the wise and 
the thinking, a contempt of his vanity, and a 
sympathy for the hoUowness of his comforts*. 
This picture is equally applicable to the East^ 
to the West India Nabob, of this cast. 

The author has somewhere heard or read a 
humorous story of one of these great men of 
wealth. On returning home from abroad with an 
immense fortune, and wishing to astonish the 
quondam acquaintances of his youth, he drove, 
in princely state, with a splendid equipage, and 
numerous retinue of servants ijn gaudy liveries, 
to the humble village of his nativity. The poor 
people gazed with astonishment ou this pheno- 
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menon of grandeur, and were delighted with th^ 
handfuls of silver which -were thrown amoqg them 
by the unknown hand. Our Nabob enquired 
for the principal inn of the place ; but, alas ! 
tliere was no mansion there fit for tlie reception 
of so magnificent a guest ; and but one petty ale- 
house, the owner of which was a sort of Fac^ 
totum, as the sign he exhibited over his door in* 
dicated; being an intimation, that tl)e ingenious 
owner acted in the treble capa(:ity of parish- 
clerk, grave*digger, and barber^surgeon, and po- 
litely inviting the passenger to step in either to be 
shaved, his corns cut, a tooth drawn, or a litde 
blood Let. To this bumble abode waa our great 
man obliged to adjourn for a while. Not a soul 
knew a word about him; all was amazement^ 
whisper, and conjecture ! till the Nabob ordered 
his valet de chambre to go and inform his father 
that he desired an interview with hirp : the old 
man was surprized at the sight of this sfible Mer* 
cury, bedizened out as he was in a glittaring 
livery; but when he heard his message, that 
manly and honest pride, which i^ necessary to 
Jceep the poor but irreproachable man from sink= 
log into contempt, was instantly awakened. He 
indignantly desired the footman to tell 4iis. master, 
that, '' if he was too great a man to wait upon 
his father, he " (the latter) " would not demean 
himself by waiting on his proud and undutiful 
5on.'' 
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Young men coming abroad to either of the In« 
dies, sbouid be cautioned to keep a watchful 
guard over their tongues, when askejl questions 
relative to the kindred and connections of Na« 
bobs , otherwise tney may unfortunately blab out 
very unacceptable pieces of information, such as 
may injure their own interests, disgrace their pa* 
trons, and enrage their ^ friends and families. 
Some very humourous mistakes of this kind some* 
limes occur, — where the equivoque between un-» 
tutored sincerity on one hand, and offended pride 
on the other, would have formed an excellent 
3cene in a modern comedy. 

The man who has acquired a considerable de* 
gree of wealth and influence in Jamaica, is en^ 
abled thereby to appear with great eclat^ and 
make a very conspicuous figure, both by the 
splendour of his establishment, and by the rank, 
place, and honorary distinction, which he spares 
neither pains nor expence to obtain. In so nar- 
row a sphere, such men shine, with a. dazzling 
lustre, and spread a broad blaze of light ; in 
Great Britain they appear, like dim stars, shorn 
of their beams ; there they shrink into compara* 
tive insignificance. The proud and supercilious 
upstart to wealth and distinction, has been here 
spoken of. It is not from thence to be inferred^ 
that there are not many worthy individuals who 
acquire, in the West Indies, the advantages of 
ivealth, yet retain the good sense and liberality 
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not to expose themselves' by idle and ostentatious 
parade, to assume extraordinary honours, to 
triumph in the superiority of wealth, or insult, 
by an implied comparison, or the authority of 
power, indigent and unfriended merit. 
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CHAP. xnr. . 

Causes to which may be attributed the too gC" 
heral dissoluteness of manners in Jamaicit. — . 
Thoughts on religion^ and religious habits. — 
. Pride of wealth, 8Cc. 

THE debauched and profligate lives which so 
large a proportion of the white inhabitants of 
Jamaica lead i3 owing to many causes. It has 
already been observed, that all those in the plant- 
ing line (indeed all those living in the interior, of 
whatever description), seldom or never attend 
any religious institution ; nor do they either read, 
pious booiss themselves, nor enjoin their children- 
to do so. Sunday here ,is a day like any other, 
except for the form sake ; and religious piety and 
devotion are terms which may be said to be blotted, 
from the Jamaica vocabulary. It would be su* 
perfluous to enter into an argument to prove that 
religion is, and ought to be, the foundation of all 
moral and decorous conduct. . This lias been so 
fully felt, and often put to the test in all ages, 
and so universally acknovi'ledged by all civilized 
nations, that little else, even setting aside the 
divine authority of religion, is necessary to esta-^ 
Wish its truth* If, therefore, religion and religious 
instruction were more in repute than hey are in 
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this island ; if its inhabitants^ instead of sneering 
at, and turning all that regards them into ridicule, 
were even to pay them the homage of exterior re" 
spect, there is no doubt but this would in time 
contribute to effect a reformation in the morals 
and tii&nners of the people, particularly of the 
rising generation, whose young minds are not yet 
polluted by the too prevailing contagion of vice. 
The ministers of religion in this region have it 
not in their power, from the causes already 
assigned, to extend their pastoral care and in- 
struction to the whole of the inhabitants. It 
were, however, to be wished, that all of them 
would not Only give pious and apostolic advice to 
those more immediately under their care, but set 
an apostoric example, by the regularity of their 
lives and the disinterestedness of their labours, 
to these their flocks. It is true they are a per- 
verse, hardened, and truant set of sheep; but 
that is the very reason why the watchful shepherd 
should double his diligence and his endeavours to 
bring back into the fold the refractory and viijious, 
by wholesome precept and good example. 

A small improvement in morals and ' manners 
has certainly taken place, in sctoe respects, 
in this island, even within die author's own 
knowledge; as in the article of hard drinking, 
treatment of negroes, &c. but still much re- 
mains yet to be done. From the very tiatafs 
of the country, and the general state of society 
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here, a thorough reformation cannot take place. 
While the sabbath day continues to be the 
same as any other, and not devoted to re*, 
ligious duty and exercise, much respect for this 
pillar of society, and of the moral duties, can^ 
not 'be expected. And yet this, and other evils, 
cannot well be redressed without a fundamental 
alteration in some essential matters. Sunday is 
the day on which the negro collects and brings to 
market (in the towns) his provision^, and other 
articles which he wishes to dispose of; and on - 
this day, chiefly, is the inhabitant of "^the town 
supplied with his weekly quantum of such neces- 
saries. The negro, on the other hand, wishes to 
supply himself and family with various necessa- 
saries, which he can only procure in the towns. 
On this account, Sunday is a day on which traffic 
of this kind goes on to a greater extent than on 
all the other^ days of the week together. The 
stores, or shops, are all open; and the centre of 
the town, where the markets are 'held, is a scene 
of the utmost tumult and bustle, thousands of 
negroes being assembled to disposed of their 
merchandize, and various descriptions of tuyers 
necessarily augmenting the crowd. The magi- 
strates of some of the parishes ordered, for 
decency sake, that the stores should be shut up 
during divine service; but this was little better 
than ^ forte ; for though the door of a shop wa5 
jAiiit, in order to comply with \\itform of the 
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thing, it was still understood by the customer^ 
that he might enter at any time for the purposes 
of traffic. 

Intemperance in drinking ^iil^ perhaps, not 
entirely cease, particularly among those in the 
planting line, while a facility of acquiring the 
means continues to be a temptation to the 
thoughtless, the giddy, and the dissolute. And 
that promiscuous sexual intercourse, which reigns 
so openly^ so universally, and unblushingly here, 
and is so disgraceful to a civilized and Christian 
society, must ever continue, while matrimony is 
discouraged to the degree that it is, while a taste 
only for low vulgar pleasures prevails among all 
classes, and while the men of power and wealthy 
instead of discountenancing this depravity, so 
fiequeildy hold out the most striking examples of 
it. But let innocent, elegant, and rational plea- 
sures Jbe a little more encouraged here ; let a polite 
taste for literature be diffused, at least among 
the independent; let the means of education be 
more fully and liberally established j let the great 
and leading men (married ixs well ais single) 
exhibit, in their moral conduct, corre(;t examples 
of virtue, propriety, decency ; let them foster 
and encourage tbisMisposition in their dependants^ 
by their countenance, favour, apd assistance,;, 
and, above all, let the duties and ordinances of 
religion be more fully understood, and better 
respected, and the good consequences woulcL 



soon appear. Tirtue and reason wbuid then/ id 
Booie measure, re-assume their rights ; idelf*love 
would be enlisted on the side of duty'; men 
would be impelled, by still stronger motives thao 
those of shame, to avoid the o)pen and gross 
violation of the ;social duties ; one passion M^ould 
be engaj^ to counteract another; the voice of 
interest would check and intimidate the licentious 
sallies of passion; in^t»d ^f that indecent di&* 
regard of religious and iinoral duty; instead cif 
that general debsstment 'bf illicit sexual inti^^ 
course, so uuoh dom{dained of by the wise i^nd 
thinking part of the 'West Indians tbei^selves; 
instead of. that untverBsd laxity of manners, ^^bich 
wiU ultimately prove the ruin of the country ; 
men would at least sfrwe to be virtuo;is and de** 
cent ; they would. at least mdeawurto avdd the 
^semblance of a licentioua and dissolute people. 

The females of this omntry (the white females 
are of course meant) may truly be skid. to be the 
most decorous, amiable, and virtuous of all the 
inhiU)itants of the West Indies ; aiid if they are 
Slot so attentive to, religious duties as they should 
be, it is because their fathers, husbands, and bro^* 
thers are so little sdicitous about setting before 
thetn a,n example of this pious regard. 

The pride of wenlth, not of virtue, as before 
observed, is in this country the great desideratum 
It is this which exalts and ennobles, covers all de- 
fects,, excuses all faults, and procures a general 



aii4 uiiqiiAiified ent^rioi; r^|)fict li ift « past? 
part xDto th0 ficst ciccloa wd tte ^t compAoy ; 
witboqt jt^ mfirit o£ aoy. kind ii littlft. tbougbt (4 
exdf pt for ite uttKty. Tliis pri^o, of wi^iUth ia too 
eAen Abaervab^e both, id the n^tiYiea and Euror 
ptmm, who I^to pcetensiona to. opulence and 
ioflueoce* It i»« a little, ahort*sigbtedj aod 
illiberal paffiioiv partieularly. when iaokted fron 
odteciBore estimable qnahtiesi wlicb might ran- 
deii it less revoltiag aod moanoiable. It is. apt to 
betsay its poasessor into a thoownd abwrdititt 
and iidicukai9 affectatkiWi which ace obvikma to 
tbiaUag ofas^nrecs^ aod are ooncealjBd frfim hioir 
aetf by an iniperacifua veil of adtf-kiTe^ It is foi* 
^hi3 reason that icii parts distanf f^om the mother 
cQuMry (as the East or Waal lodieaX one .at 
frequently meets with such contradicthns iu att 
reaaoi[i and nature te ycHir ael^kalted niM^ l( 
9f»cicR of the bun^an Tace who have already been 
diescaibed. Vain empty mo^tala, who, by various 
way^ haye aaeended to the very {Moaacle of fivr 
luae, a aitaalao^ which they know not how to 
ergoy with dignity and taste; who lavish it ia 
ostentatioi^ display, without public munificei^ce 
or private cha4rity. Many of these migkty 
mortals ban qa infied^e deal more of kauieur 
and inacc^iUe pride then #ie first peers of the 
British re^bn, or even ihe monarch him^^ who, 
by the bye, worthjir man i possesses as little of 
either aa any trf his subjects, considering he is 
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under a statp-necessity of keeplog up suitable 
appeamoces of dignity. But one of the most 
ludicrous affectations of the pride of wealth in 
the nabob is, the associating with it the pride of 
hicth and £unily/ a pride in which the whole of 
bis fiunily (particularly the female part of it) 
most naturally and cordiaUy participate. The 
miionalitjf o£ this species of pnide^ which takes 
tQ itaell merit from the illustrious actions of a 
long line of ancestors, has indeed been often 
mUed in <tuestion : such an assumption is, how- 
«yfr, natural and excusable ; but what are we to 
cay of those, whose immediate, or at least not 
SirdiAtan^ progenitors had the Aonour of wield* 
ing an a»tl, brandishing a goose, or adjusting a 
toivel under the chin of a customer ? What are 
we to si^ to such, when they speak of the dignity 
of thi^r family, and foolishly deck themselves in 
iarrmved. plumes f Not that it would be either' 
just or generous to reproach any one with the 
meanness of their origin, or their former poverty 
and cAscurity, when they ^* bear their honours 
meekly ;*' on the contrary, their having risen to 
wealth and distinction, by their own efforts, is 
generally an argument in favour of their merit i 
but when they get giddy on the pinnacle of pros- 
p^ity, and look down with an affected contempt on 
all below, however equal or superior to themselves 
in every thing but wealth, one cannot but smile at 
the petty workings of human conceit In this 
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ease h gehtle fillip of satii^e; Uke cephalic pcmdeT 
to one troubled with giddiness, has sometimes a 
very salutary effect. As for this species of pride 
iix many of tl>e females of the opulent families in 
this country ; it is much more pardonable in them 
|han in the other sex. In most countries, as 
well as Jamaica, this sort of ambition is natural 
to the fair sex; they are fond of place and 
pre-eminence, and eagerly snatch at all occa- 
sions of asserting it 

This, however, is only a picture of some which 

has been drawn. It is pleasing to contemplate 

the reverse of the medal. It is a pleasing task to 

have it to say, that if there are some of th^ 

natives of distinction who are rendered not so 

amiable and estimable as they would otherwise 

be, by this supercilious pride and ungracious 

conceit, there are also others who, in all respects, 

would do honour to any country, and to any 

sphere of life ; whose generosity and liberality of 

«oul are free as the winds of heaven; whose 

minds are expansive as air ; their understandings; 

cultivated, and their hearts ove;*flowing with the 

** milk of human kindness/' This is no over* 

strained eulogium. The author has had the 

^happiness and the honour of being acquainted 

with some such, whose virtues and liberality hQ 

esteems aod reveres. 
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CHAP. XVIIL 

Thoughts on slat try j and 0n the condition of 
the negro slaves of the West Indies. — JRc- 
marks on the slave trade* 

A 
I 

THE author is now entering upon a subject 
the most important and4nteresting — the condition^ 
character, and treatment of the slaves in the 
West Indies ; a subject which has engaged the 
attention, and interested the fdelings, of a consi- 
derable portion of Europe ; a subject which has 
given employment to the ablest pens, and called 
forth such bursts of indignant oratory, and such 
glowing pictures pf hujnap misery, degradation, 
and oppression, 93 were calculated to excite 1^. 
gener^ sentiment of commiseration and sympa- 
thy for the supposed wrong3 and sufferings of tl)j[f 
injured part of the hum^ race. Humanity is a field 
which the heart delights to expatiate in;, the tri- 
bute it pays to it is willing and grateful ; it is n 

favourite theme, and when seconded land ^h* 

* ■ • ■• 

forced by the powers of an irresistible eloquence, 
every passion, every affection of the heart, is 
zealously enlisted in its cause. In this case, 
every attempt to excuse, undeceive, or explain, 
,(0 rectify misrepresentation, or soften ex9gg9rate4 
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pictures, must be a peculiarly unpleasing, as i^ 
will generally prove an unsuccessful, task, such 
attempts being too apt to be construed as perver- 
sions and palliation^, originating in selfish and 
interested motives, What, then, is the author 
an advocate for di6 perpetuation of ilavfery and 
oppression ? God forbid \ But ii Afcre then no 
possibility of separating the two iiieas ? Hife is 
a large field, which has already been traversed 
over and Over again ; to repeat th6 lirguifafents 
^hiqh have been exhausted on this ^ubji^ct would, 
therefore, be superduous and nugatory, bxA 
would rather lead to a suspicion (which h6 sih« 
perejy deprecated) of his foeitig a ptoffessed advo^- 
pate for one side of th6 qttedtion, thlsih tptntt 
to produce conviction in the toindd 6f thbte wbd 
have Aldpted the othen To avert this sosjn^ioA 
its much ai^ possible, he will at dnce say, th^t h^ 
Ts unconditionally an advocate for neitftet Hdi. 

On a 'broad and philosophical vievtr of the Sub^ 
jfect, who but must wish that slavety ti^ere 'Mc 
fever driven from the face df the eatth, land cVfen 
the very name blotted out frbm th* vocabulary 
of every free aiid enlightened tratrott. JBdt fe 
this, ' in every situation, safe, practicable, wise, 
J)olitici cbnsistent l?irith the security, propferty, 
and even existence of ottfe of thfe parties (which 
ought to be a primafy CoAsideratioft), or Coiif 
ducive to the peace, welfare, And happiness of 
Ihe other I ^erh^^S there can be litde hiesitfttioil 



ih predicttog dud^ «t toui iiislfttn pcSriod, VA( 
liriier vf things to Ite Wtst Indies Wili ft» 
Wfibreot froiU^tiKtltlii it^tfae presifcntattiei 'hdA 
ptrttaps (his bfwigv 4m be isflfeictdi % f Ue^^to^ 
o|fenUo'ti of <iffie^ tqilliMt My -^ddfefi dr ^WSt 
tnnvateibn. fiut, il titt 'pr^iteift taoWi^l, "tt 
Idosia tbobe bknds b^>¥rlivch4o«iili16il 'tSaW6!t 
vre oiaiataiMd, 'WiM0d >bb 10^ l«t loVie %hb lio»¥6i% 
of matsacm ibd /dki^bUiQitt ; H K9k\M bfel^ift^ 
Vciviag of ohe pKtVf hnindtibritttnt^^ellrii^^R^ 
ttnd^lahgrDg Cte Titheir ii{W'ladlil<d&y*ilid i^lsonM', 
borate violinde^ and blltdf(llh«l. ' A licergtil&ofuri^ 
xxOdAy (once fto^irisbing %ntf be^; |>r^fi{i k'A 
«,wM example, llie poibbll of the^nevi^ ]^Wc6^ 
i»hilo8a^cal 'creed f«Wd its w^ tti¥b8b^ %i^ 
iamtkd, ftnd pirbdocetl its ii^(»it6d ^e^. '^hh 
€aine of enthusksm, br i«tli» lAiva^ M9n6^, 
Icindled'up'by it, tcottld ^ly be V^^et^hbd ^y^A 
of liioofjt, M-iOk Whitb the' V«fry Sbil of tfikfr ah)mp|}jr 
country foii^ be iMid td ImiV6 b«bn ^tili^ea. 

There 4$ noh n ^aystttb' of ^indidWtion^ Mtrbi- 
aaced into tbe West Indies^ iii tbe ^6V^>btii^ 
of the ilaves, with wliidi dt^ry frii^dt'o)iMAikiift^ 
inust be i^atified. Th^tii eet-taSi^ly wa^ a ttti&e, 
bot very distant, vrh«n lleir treatment lind ^roa- 
Wtion was very diflSireilt*<^%heh «i4 *rto bf legi- 
bktive power wa« loiidly called for t6 fiilbrijobe 
in their Behalf. Pity it is, fw tfte bori<iur of thfe 
colonial assemblies, tbiat'tbej did not take this 
busmess under con8iderttt1(in kt a 4mich ^HileV 
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f^iodr-tbat.tbey didnot wnjB fowrard unipstif* 
g$tG!d by my Mwntiti^B mum, iinhatqrer;! but 
JKi wirUi u)ilpckily ibeifotti^ithflA alitor :mast of 
l^gge mild and b^igntidfa 4aw^;:iKliicb.liave beeii 
jifif^gted for tb6,kei;iQfitjM»jdb'pi*o^eQtk>a^Qfv tbe n«» 
ffo ^^ve, are of ;^ubfl^ViSnt date tm the first 
figitaitKw of'tbe\que3tipoiof the abblttioii of the 
6laY^ Irad^ by. thelBriUi^ fMurliainent, and may 
tbei^fprp be fm\y presiia)edL)tO: imw benn sug* 
gested at lewt by ; ;^k . meiEisuTe. Be thift aisit 
may, the sitMSt^n |iod treatment of tbe West 
In^i^ slaves: 44. infialtdy more mild« lenient, and 
coi^fprtable, : tban it . was twentyrfixe or . tbirty 
years agOr^ The poor slave is now no longer at 
:tbf ^ff io^oy of a; barbarian master, but is/ pro- 
tected , by tl)e lawftfromiirjjury, insult, and wan^ 
toq( ap4 'Upoi^ited severity. His master is also 
pqjppcilli^dt tp. furnish him with, food, dotbing, 
pnedi^al^ %tt^pdaoce, and everything el^. netres*- 
sary fgr his, comfort and $yp[>ort4 1 fiut be must 
}}e a, tpreich indeed^ wh9 would. r/?quire to be 
fon^^i^io tfaia( which humanity, gratitude, and 
uaven.ii^terest (top oftei) a more powerful incen- 
tive itbapeitl^er) so unequivocally demands of 
iii% (,. Perhaps tberp, are. such men, who will 
sometjgif^ ^fX^ qppositJQn tq the suggestions of 
common ^ense, coiqmon humanity, and sound 
^policy ! It is ^t least, to be presumed they are 
rare; and 4t would bepnfiir, to draw general cour 
elusions from partial pf Q^ijces ^.nd particular ^x- 
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tofuples. * Nor are fViA*vi(/{/a/ violations of justice 
and humanity to be found in the West Indies 
alone ; in the most free and civilized countries, 
and in situations of life the most honourable, 
they will be sometimes found. Without any in- 
tention of drawing invidious comparisons^ the can- 
did, the liberali the humane of all descrip- 
tions, who have had opportunities of knoi<ring 
and judging, may be appealed to — whether the 
punishments allotted for crimes and misdemean- 
ours committed by the West India slaves, are 
not considerably more lenient than what is found 
necessary to 3upport order and discipline in our 
European military establishments; or if there 
are any punishments whatever now inflicted OQ 
the slaves, which are not adopted^ as salutary 
and exemplary, by the jurisprudence of every 
civilized government on earth. Individuals will 
be found, who will violate laws, who will step 
beyond the boundaries prescribed by them in 
exercising authority over their fellow-creatures; 
where are such characters not to be found ? The 
question then is, whether such men are not 
equally amenable to, and liable to be punished 
by, those injured laws, for such wanton trans- 
gression, in the West Indies, as in any other ? 
This will hereafter be shown more at large. 

But then it may be said, the very word slavery 
sounds harshly in the ear, and recalls involun- 
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Cafily to our mipds that afieding puisage of oor 
immortd dramatic jpoe t-" » 

** O but man, proud man, 
Dress'd in a little brief authority, 
Plays such fantastic tticks befor«i high h^aveH; 
As make' the angels weep/' 

It is apt to associate with it ideas and images 
iso repulsive to all the generous feelings of our 
nature — racks, chains, whips, &c. Merciful God! 
— ^And yet what are many of those ideas but the 
yearnings of a noble heart, the broodings %f a 
lively fancy, pictures conjured up by the imagi- 
nation^ which, like the figures exhibited through 
a magic^lanthorn, are magnified to the mind's 
eye. The honest truth is (let it here again, be 
repeated) that the punishments to which the 
slaves of the West Indies are liable, are moderate 
and lenient; nor can the degree, as prescribed 
by the law, be often exceeded with impunity. As 
to labour, the fact is, that a poor peasant or 
labourer iq Great Britain, performs twice the 
quantum usually performed by an able negra 
But when we come to compare their respective 
situations (and keep but the name and idea of 
slavery out of the question) that of the latter has 
in many respects decidedly the preference. An 
industrious negro has it in his power to save a 
provision for a future day j and the author has 
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Ichown a negro, who, without the extraorifinary 
Economy of a D&ncfer or an Elwes, has sived 
eevbn hundri^d ^jooiid^, the fruit of his indtisti^ ; 
And yet would have refused his liberty had it been 
"offered to him I This> it is true^ Was a iingular in- 
stance, as therb Hi^ Ibt^ who amass this much. 
The bard efeirtiings cJf the poor peasant is perhaps 
ihsufHcient fot* the support df himself and family* 
The negro has a dW^lIirig erected for him, he is 
clothed, in times of tiecessity fed> and, in sick- 
ness, he receives hi^dical attendance, at his mas- 
ter's ex pence. Who is ti» supply thosfe wants and 
"minister those comforts to the pdor labouring 
]>easant, when, worn down by toil, ige, and in- 
firmity, or assailed by sickness, he sStands in 
need of thfera ? The farther consideration of the 
condition arid treatmteht ttf the negro slaves will 
be reserved for a futiire chapter. The author 
li^ill conclude this ond by a few brief obS'a:*vation8 
on the sldve trade *. 

Litdfe, indeed, rieed now be said oYi this sub- 
ject, as iso much has already been said ; and if 
heW Volumes were written on it, they would 
probably produce as little effect as heretofore, 
on the minds of either of the parties, the aboli- 
tibnists and anti-abolitionists, who, like parallel 
lines, seem destined never to meet In opinion on 

1^ This ir&de, the reader will be informed, is abQlished 
Isy a laiis act 'of the British legislatafe« 
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this long contested question. It is iiow a barren 
and exhausted subject, on which every sentence 
Irnd sentiment which could at this lime be uttered, 
would be only n repetition of what has eagerly and 
long since been anticipated. It would only be rang- 
ing, on one side of the question, the words trade, 
commercial adventure, cultivation of waste-lands, 
revenue, expediency, unavoidablq decrease of 
negroes, prosperity of the colonies, consideration 
of what is due to the West India planters and 
merchants, &c. &c. and, on the other, reason, 
nature, religion, graye of seamen, immutable de- 
crees of eternal justice, and other sounding epi- 
thets; and spinning out, with these materials, 
supplied by the sagacity, the ingenuity, and re- 
search of original gleaners in this once fruitful 
field, a useless web of controversial eloquence. 
Were it possible that the two extreme opinions 
could (ever coalesce, an union or compromise 
would long since have taken place. One only 
expedient would be likely to make converts of 
either party, or induce them to change sides.—* 
Let the abolitionist come into possession of ex- 
tensive l^ded property, or mortgages upon that 
property, in the West Indies ; let the anti-aboli- 
tionist drop that hold^ and, at the same time, let 
him be suddenly inspired with a desire for popu- 
larity, by displaying the powers of a brilliant 
oratory in behalf of " suffering humanity ;*' and 
perhaps the staunchness of neither of their prin- 
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ciples can be answered for. Far be it from the 
author to think, that the agitation of this ques- 
tlon has been useless ; on the contrary, he knows^ 
and has already said, that it has been produc* 
tive of the most beneficial effects and iniSuence 
in favour of that portion of the human race which 
it regarded : nor does he mean to insinuate that 
many of its generous and distinguished leaders 
were not actuated by the purest and most benevo- 
lent motives. Were he to venture an opinion of 
his own, it would be a middle one. — He would 
say, that while he admitted the eternal principles 
and fundamental maxims (these cannot be called 
in question) on which one party built their opi- * 
nion ; he would, at the same time, join with the 
candid and moderate of the other, in blaming 
precipitation in a business which involved so 
much public and individual property. One evil 
of a very serious nature, which the abolition of 
the slave trade is likely to produce, he does not 
recollect having heard particularly urged. It will 
considerably diminish the encouragement to 
young Europeans to go and settle in the West 
Indies ; and the white population in our colonies 
(an object of the greatest importance) will there- 
by, in the course of a little time, be sensibly and 
alarmingly diminished. The young planter has 
hardly any other way of acquiring an indepen? 
dency, than by the occasional purchase of a few 
negroes, tbe hire of wliich is a material part of 
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his income. He can savt but little of hh aakrj ; 
and his employer can hardly afford to enhance it, 
from the hpavy hurthena which lie upon himself^ 
But thi^ resource in a great measure ceasing nith 
the importation of slaves from Africa, his views 
will be diminished, if not annihilated : he will 
rarely meet with slaves to purchase; and these 
of course will be at so. enormously iocreas^d a 
value, as to make the pjuich^e of tbem. ipcpfpr. 
patible with his finances* 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Prejudices against the West India planter.-^ 
Former candition and tr$atment of the slaves. 
— Present ameliorated condition and treat-- 
went.-r-^Routine of their work.— Their dwell*^ 
i^ghfood^ clothings Sgc. 

IT is a common received opinion, that th$ 
slaves on the estates are treated with an un- 
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ju^^fiable harshness and severity. However thi^ 
siipppsitipn might have been too well founded in 
former times, ^t certainly is not so correct a one 
nq^. Ii) general they are treated with every 
proper lenity, and \yith the greatest degree of at- 
tention to their wants and comforts* It is in ^ 
marked degree the interest of t|;ieir masters tp 
tr^at them with thi; gentlene^s^ and be thus atr 
tentive to thsircopifgrt^. Wit)iout his slaves (and 
Ib^ ai*e now becopie additionally valuable) the 
land of a West India proprietor is nothing better 
to him than a us^^ss waste. Self love will there- 
fore, independent of humanity, operate to pro- 
ducfs all its purposes. But it would be ungener- 
ous and unjust to assume, that humanity was a 
principlje ei^tingiiished in the breast of a West 
India planter. In spite of tb^ odium under which 
ibis cla$9 Qf people too generally lie, th^re arp 



among them many worthy, respectable, aod be- 
nevolent characters* The prejudices against theni 
often originate in the misrepresentations of the 
Ignorant, the exaggerations of the malicious, or 
the credulity of those who seek for no other evi- 
dence than the boldness of unqualified assertion. 
There may be, there doubtless are, solitary ex>- 
ceptions ; and it is such exceptions which create 
a belief that a system of cruelty universally pre- 
vails. This is not an unusual mode of inference, 
tbougli certainly a most illiberal one. As well might 
m stranger irtfer, from witnessing critoe in a country 
he visited, that the people were all ruffians. That 
there are still such men as cruel masters, and vio- 
lent and merciless overseers, in this country, it 
would be folly to deny ; but that such characters 
are rare, will daturally be concluded from what 
has before been said ; it seldom happens, that 
either the one tescapes long fr6m reprobation, and 
even punishment, where his conduct comes withia 
the cognizance of the law, or that the other ever 
succeeds in his profession. In former times, the 
condition and treatment of the poor negm was 
truly deplorable ; particularly when he had the 
misfortune to fall into the hands of a barbarous 
master or manager. He might torture him ia 
various ways, he might wound, maim, or even 
kill hiin, and all the punishment he was liable to 
for this savage exercise of authorit}^/ wis tlje pay- 
ment of a pecuniary fine ! The aqtlior has hear! 
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of oiife tvretfch who used to set his dogsupcnti 
those of his negroes who displeased him, and 
feast his eyes with th^ spectacle of the animals 
worrying th'em : and of another, who, when his 
negroes became useless by age or disease, ordered 
them to be precipitated into the cavern of a rock 1' 
This man was an incredible monster of inhu- 
manity, and was so notorious throughout the 
island, that there is still a general song among 
the negroes relative to him, the burthen of which 
is a poor negro, while he is dragging to this hor- 
rible fate, exclaiming, ^^Massa me no dead yet /" It 
is said that one of those poor wretches escaped by 
miracle from this dungeon of death, not having 
been materially hurt by the fall, and afterwards 
recovered ; but that evil mischance bringing him 
one day in the way of his diabolical master, he 
claimed him; though the unhappy negro justly 
pleaded that he had now no further title to him, 
as he had ** thrown him away.^^ To recount the 
instances of savage barbarity that were too. com^^ 
mon in former times, would only be shocking the 
feelings of the reader. Be it however remarked, tha»t 
the names of both the above-mentioned monsters 
still continue to be mentioned with horror and exe*. 
cration by all ranks of people in the island. In the 
time of these men, it was not an unusual thing, when 
a negro ran away, to pay so much to a Maroon to 
produce him dead or alive ; that is, under the pre- 
tence that the fugitive had made resistance, the Ma- 
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rbon killed hinU, and cut off his head^ which he 
brought in bis wallet to the master, who had it 
set up in some conspicuous part^ as an example^ 
in terrorem^ to the rest of his slaves ! 

But these horrible times are now past, and the 
Aegro slave is as completely protected against 
violence and murder, as the white man. Within 
tiiese late jears^ one or two white men have been 
executed in Jamaica for the murder of their own 
negroes ; and one infatuated man, of opulent for- 
tune and respectable family, was lately oUiged to 
Sy to a foreign country, in order to avoid a like 
fate, for liaving,, in a fit of passion and inebriety, 
killed his negro servant There is a complete 
code of laws, called the consolidated slave law, 
now existing in this island, chiefly for the protec* 
tion of the slaves. A white man,, who beats and 
abuses a negro> is equally liable to be prosecuted 
and punished, either by a magistrate, or the 
owner of the slave, as if he thus treated a white 
man like himself. The evidence of a slave is^ 
however, not admissible against a white man : 
it is conceived, that such admission would open 
a door to much perjury and abuse of this prc- 
TOgative ; for the slaves, who do not consider it 
as any great sin ^ or shame lo tell the grossest 
falsehoods, would, also, not scruple to confirm 
such falsehood with .the solemnity of an oath ; 
they have no other opinion of *' Buckra swear^'' 
as they call the oath of the white people, than 
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that it is a mere empty farm of words, tmleas 
they have been baptized as Christians ; but they 
regard their own mode of taking an oath as most 
solemn and binding; this however can only be 
administered by one negro to another. Con^* 
tidering then the revengeful spirit of the negroes, 
and how prone they are to complain, froip frivol^ 
ous causes, against the whites, their own unsup« 
ported assertions, unqualified by other evidence^ 
would be a^ source of perpetual confusion and 
employment to the magistrates and the courts. 
As to the petty oppression and severity to which 
the slaves may be liable on the estates, from an 
unfeeling overseer, the employer, or proprietor, 
will soon discover, by various means, whether 
such abuse exists oq any of jiis properties, and 
he will immediately dismiss this tyrannical ma- 
nager from his service. The character ^f a cruel 
and oppressive person is indeed now so inimical to 
the welfare of an overseer, and to his being ad-^ 
mitted into any reputable employ, that, what-" 
ever his disposition may be, he carefully avoids 
th& appearance of being one bf that charac-^ 
ter. Neither overseer nor owner is allowed by 
the law to exceed, in inflicting punishment, thirty'^ 
nine lashes ; nor is a book'4&eeper, nor others in 
subordinate situations, permitted to exceed the 
fourth part of that qUantum : at least, if they 
abuse this law, they are liable to a heavy penalty^ 
one half of which goes to. the informer. But, 
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after all, it is not so much these minor laws foi^ 
the restraining of this official severity, as the ex- 
arpple and exertions of the leading and respecta- 
ble men of the country, which tends to produce 
a system of mildness and humanity. These laws 
may be partially evaded ; but the general tenor 
of an overseer's conduct towards the slaves under 
his authority, cannot escape the observation of 
his employer ; and where his character and pros- 
perity are at stake, he will necessarily be cautious^ 
however he may be disposed, how he injures him-*^ 
self by an oppressive and severe conduct. The 
incentives of the proprietor to be -thus watchful 
over the comforts and welfare of his slaves are 
sufficiently obvious* 

Formerly the slaves on the estates were cruelly 
and injudiciously made to perform much super- 
numerary work,, at improper times. After the 
' labours of crop were over, and they should have 
enjoyed a little additional respite, they were, on 
many properties, harassed to a shameful degree. 
Not even the light of heaven circumscribed their 
labours, hut they were made to work for hours 
after it was dark, and for hours before the light 
dawned in the morning. At present their labour 
is light, and this supernumerary toil is no longer 
exacted. On a property which has five hundred 
acres of land in cultivation (including pasture 
and provisions) there are two hundred slaves^ 
about half of which number are constantly em- 
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ployed in the agriculturar duties of the estate, 
end manufacturing the produce. In England, an 
-estate of this extent would be cultivated by the 
tenth of this number. It is true, the mode of 
cultivation is here different. This proportion 
shews at least that the work the slaves here per- 
form is far from being excessive. The routine of 
their daily work is as follows : They assemble in 
the fields at day break ; about ten in the fore* 
noon, they are allowed- about half an hour to eat 
their breakfast, which is brought out into the 
fields by the negro cooks ; at one they go to din- 
ner, and in about two hours after are again as* 
£eipbled in th^ fields (either by a bgll, or, as is 
most usual, by the sound of a qonque-shell, wWcb 
is heard at a very great distance) ; and they draw 
off from work in the twilight of the evening. 
Once a fortnight, oqt of crop, they are allowed 
a day ; but during crop none can be allowed, as 
that is too busy a season for any extra allowance 
of time. Perhaps, if one day out of every week 
throughout the year was allowed, besides Sunday, 
which should rather be decayed a day of rest, 
in conformity with our holy religion, it would 
not be more than humanity entitles theni to ; 
and if that were impracticable, as in truth it is 
iluring the season of crop, some compensation 
might be allowed in lieu of the deprivation of it. 
At Christmas they are allowed three days, and 
^t the f qd qf crpp, or harvest-hoQje, pne day to 
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snake merry, lliougb the set&on of crop brings 
along with it muny additional labours, yet is it 
the gayest and most cheerful throughout the year 
to the negroes. At this time they seem animated 
with a livelier flow of spirits, and merriment and 
song every where resounds: in shorty a stranger, 
with the anticipation of being a witness of naught 
but depression and misery, would be astonished 
land delighted with this exterior shew of happiness, 
l^oth at this time, and at Christmas, when thejf 
give way to unr^trained festivity. It is difficult 
to say, whether the juice of the sugar-cane has 
any efiect iq elevating their spirits ; certain it is, 
that it has a very evident one in promoting their 
b^tb. Indeed, so salubrious is this liquor, that 
pot only the negroes, but all the different animals 
on the estate are fond of, and thrive wonderfully 
On it. The negroes are formed it) to different 
gangs, according to their age and strehgth. The 
first gang consists of the ablest hands (of both 
sexes) on the estate; the second gang of less 
able hands, and boys and girls ; and the third, or 
small gang, of children from eight to twelve years 
of age, who are employed in weeding the young 
plant«canes, and such other light woik. The 
two principal gangs are followed by black drivers, 
as they are called, who superintend the work 
under the book-keepers, and carry whips^ as 
instruments of occasional correction, which jt is 
the duty of the book keeper, in the absence of 
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the overseer, to see they do not unnecessarily or 
maliciously inflict, and only in a moderate de** 
gree. It were perhaps to be wished, that this" 
instrument were laid aside, at least only used in 
cases of marked delinquency, and a mode of com- 
mon correction, less revolting, substituted; for,, 
however seldom this instrument may be used, it is 
in itself a disgusting and unnatural thing, and the 
very sound of it must be the reverse of music to 
the ears of a man of sentiment and feeling. 

The houses of the negroes are in general com- 
fortable. They are built with hard wood posts, 
wattled and plaistered, and either roofed with 
shingles (wood split and dressed into the shape 
of slates, and used as a substitute for them), or 
thatched with the top of the sugar-cane ; or, if at 
a short distance from the'woods, with the moun- 
tain thatch. This latter, when neatly plaited, 
forms a very handsome roof; and is of so durable 
a nature, that, like the English thatching-reed, 
it will last for upwards of half a century. The 
furniture of this dwelling, which usually consists 
of three apartments, is a small table, two or three 
chairs or stools, a small cupboard, furnished with 
a few articles of crockery-ware, some wooden 
bowls and calabashes, a water-jar, a woi)den 
mortar for pounding their Indian corn, &c. and 
various other articles. The beds are seldom 
more than wooden fmmes spread with a mat and 
fclankets. The negro's common food is salt meat, 
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or fish boiled with their vegetables, which they 
reason highly with -pepper* Those in better cir- 
cumstances live in a very comfortable ipanner ; 
find all of them have it in their power, from the 
abundance of excellent vegetables which the soil 
yields, to subsist plentifully. They receive from 
their masters a weekly allowance of salted her- 
rings; but there are few of them who depend 
solely on this supply of animal food. They rear 
abundance of poultry^ hogs, goats, &c. but they 
are not allowed to keep horses and cattle. The com- 
mon dress of the men is ^.n Osnaburgh or check 
frock, and Ospaburgh trows^rs, with a coarse hat» 
but no shoes ; sq little are these in fashion among 
the negroes, that they ^re seldom worn, evea 
*when they dress out the most gaudily in other 
respects, nor are ihey usually worn even by gen- 
tlemen's servants. The common dress of the wo^ 
men is an Osnaburgh or coarse linen shift, a pel? 
ticoat niade of various stuff, according to their 
taste and circunistances, and a handkerchief tied 
round their heads. Both men and women are 
also provided with great coats (or crookas, as 
they call them) of blue woollen stuff. There ar? 
times, however, when the hjter appear tricked 
off in all the expensive finely of gay and gaudy 
apparel, as will hereafter be desqnl^ed. The an- 
nual allowance of clothing which they receive 
from Iheir owners, is as much Osnaburgh as will 
][iiake two frqcks^ and as qnuch wQoUen stuff cmi 
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will make a great coat ; with a hat, handkerchief^' 
knife, and needles and thread to make up their 
clothes. This specific quantity an owner is obliged 
by law to give to his slaves^ and many humanely 
allow them more. 

Besides a small garden attached to his house, 
the negro has a ground of a quarter or half ai;i 
acre, according to his industry, which is the 
principal means of his support. But many ne- 
groes support themselves otherwise ; as by fish- 
ing, collecting afl4 selling wood, ^ass, &c« an(i 
8uch q,s are tradesmen, by tbp s^.le of wioM 
articles which they make, 
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CHAPTER XX. 

General character of the negroeS'-^^Various 
tribes of them that come to the PP'est Indies.^ 
— Tou$saintL'Ouv,erture.--^Anecdotesof their 
sagacity^ Ji4elityj and acuteness of feelings 
S(c. 

THE negroes are crafty, artful, and plausible ; 
hot often grateful for small services; but fre- 
quently deceitful and over-reaching ; of a more 
mild and pacific disposition than the North- 
American savage, and more timid and cowardly; 
not 80 easily roused to fierceness and revenge ; 
but, when once these passions are awakened, 
equally cruel and implacable : they are avaricious 
and selfish, obstinate and perverse, giving all the 
plague they can . to their white tulers ; little 
ashamed of falsehood, and strongly addicted to 
theft. Some of these dispositions doubtless origi- 
nate in, and are fostered by, the nature of their 
situation and treatment ; and would probably 
spring up in an European breast, if sunk and 
(degraded by a state of servile bondage. The 
pegro has, how^ever, some good qualities mingled 
with his unamiable ones. He is patient, cheer- 
ful, and commonly submissive, capable, at times, 
pf grateful attachments, where uniformly well 
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treated, and kind and affectionate towards his 
kiridred and offspring. The affection and solici- 
tude of a negro mother towards her infant, is in- 
deed ardent even to enthusiasm. The crime of 
infanticide, so shocking to nature, so horrible 
in idea, yet unfortunately not unknown to nations 
calling themselves civilized, was perhaps never 
heard of among the negro tribes : and yet it is 
sai^, that, prompted by avarice, the African fa- 
ther will sometimes sell his children to the Euro- 
peans ! It is not an easy matter to trace with an 
unerring pencil the true character and disposi« 
tions of the negro, they are oftei[i so ambiguous 
and disguised; and there will occur examples 
that bid defiance to analogy. The dispositions 
of some are a disgrace to human nature ; while 
others there are whose good qualities would put 
many of their rulers to the blush. It is at least 
incumbent on the latter to distinguish between 
those opposite characters, and while they are 
under (be painful necessity of restraining the 
former by cprrection, they ought to foster aud 
(encourage the latter by every kindness and rea- 
i^onable indulgence. It is also to be observed^ 
jthat there is a marked difference in the disposi- 
tions of the different tribes of Africans who are 
imported into this country. The Eboe is crafty, 
saving, and industrious, artful and disputative iq 
driving a bargain, and suspicious of being over- 
reached by others with whom he devils. Tbp 
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Eboe may be called the Jew of the negro race, 
though they themselves say that they are like the 
Scotch ; a very large proportion of which nation 
reside in tliis part of the world, and generally 
succeed, by their diligence, their perseverance, 
their economy, and industry, in their respective 
pursuits* The Coromantee is fierce, savage, 
violent, and revengeful. This tribe has generally 
been at the bead of all insurrections, and was the 
original parent-stock of the Maroons. The Con- 
go, Chamba, Mandingo, &c, are of a more mild 
and peaceable disposition. The Mandingoes are 
a sort of Mahometans, though they are too ig- 
norant to understand any thing of the Alcoran, 
or of the nature of their religion. Some of them, 
however, can scrawl a few Arabic characters, 
but without understanding, or being able to ex- 
plain, much of their meaning. Probably they 
are scraps from the Alcoran, which they have 
been taught by their imans, or priests. The 
Creole negroes are, of course, the descendants 
of the Africans, and may be said to possess in 
common the mingled dispositions of their parents 
or ancestors. But they affect a greater degree of 
taste and refinement than the Africans, boast of 
their good fortune in being born a Creole, and the 
farther they are removed from the African Jbloo^, 
the more they pride themselves thereon. There 
is a variety of shades between the black aiid the 
white ; as Sambos, Mulattos, Quadroons, aiuJ 
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Mestees, beyond which last the distinction of Co-* 
iour is lost This mixed race will be spoken Of 
in a subsequent chapter* 

The negroes, though so rude and ignorant in 
their savage state, have a natural i^hrewdness and 
genius, which is doubtless susceptible of culture 
and improvement. Many of them are wonder- 
fully ingenious in making a variety of articles for 
their own use, or to sell to others; and such as 
are properly brought up to any trade, shew a skill 
and dexterity in it but little inferior to the civi- 
lized European. Their ideas only want a proper 
clue to exhibit an equal degree of acuteness and 
discrimination. In reckoning numbers, they are 
peculiarly puzzled, being obliged to mark the 
decimals as they proceed on. Some author men- 
tions a nation who were so barbarous and stu- 
pid, that they could not reckon beyond the num- 
ber four ! The negrci can go far beyond this ;. 
indeed, give him time, and he will, by a mode 
of combination of his own, make out a pretty 
round sum ; but he is utterly perplexed by the 
minuter combinations of figures according to the 
European system of arithmetic. 

By way of illustrating what has beert said of 
the favourable part of the character of the negro,. 
a few facts and anecdotfes may not be improper.^ 
These may convey a more correct opinion on the 
subject than volumes of observations. The negra 
Ibrips a considerable portion of the human race, 
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and whatever relates to him must therefore be 
interestiDg. 

It has been said, that though the generality of 
the negroes appear to be strangely stupid and per- 
Terse, yet there are some who are susceptible of 
all the advantages of culture and instruction. The 
author has known many, whose ingenuity as me- 
chanics was astonishing ; and others, whose saga* 
city and discrimination (without the aid of ac- 
quired information) could hardly be surpassed, 
without siich aid. 

Toussaint L'Ouverture, the celebrated St Do* 
mingo chief, received, it is said, the benefit of a 
tolerably liberal education, being sent by his mas- 
ter, who was fond of him, when very young, to 
I^rance for that purpose. Toussaint had the 
reputation of an excellent general, legislator, and 
politician. He was brave, resolute, and prompt, 
jn all his measures. He was obliged (perhaps 
against his inclination, but this cannot be vouched 
for) to employ severe measures in order to keep 
his banditti in order and subjection. This ban* 
ditti had recently emancipated themselves from 
the yoke of European masters, and they required 
a resolute and prudent hand to direct and govern 
them : this task Toussaint had to perform. Cap« 
tain Rainsford, an officer of the British army, 
offers a handsome testimony in favour of bis 
character. Captain Rainsford was taken prisoner 
on his passage to join his regiment at Martinique; 
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carried to St Domingo, and sentenced there to 
death, on suspicion of being a spy. Toussaint, 
by his humane and friendly interference, saved 
him, and afterwards behaved towards him as a 
generous enemy ought to do. The Captain, in 
speaking of his benefactor, says, ^* be was a man 
of general humanity, great suavity of manners^ 
and possessing uncommon discernment" It is 
said of Toussaint, that his gratitude towards his 
quondam master, impelled him to continue re- 
mitting to him annually, while his power lasted^ 
a moiety of the produce of his ests^tes in St. Do- 
mingo. Whatever fate may have befallen this 
man on his going to France, certain it is that his 
talents and influence might have been more ef- 
fectually employed than legions of troops, to have 
restored that valuable colony to its former mas- 
ters ; and he might doubtless have been won over 
by kindness and favour, to employ himself in this 
undertaking. 

Many indeed are tl>e examples which are giveti 
us of the gratitude and attachhfient of the negro 
race. These are far from being surprising. On 
the contrary, nothing is more easy than for a 
humane master to attach to him, by ties of grati- 
tude, a slave of good dispositions whom he is in 
the habit of employing near his person, where a 
reciprocity of indulgence and fidelity between 
them, must in course produce that effect But 
how seldom will it happen, that two sutfb shall 
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come together. Much oftener will the indulgent 
master and the perverse slave, or the faithful ser- 
vant and the harsh unfeeling master, meet uri- 
happily together. As for the great bulk of the 
slaves, they are beyond the ken of their master's 
immediate observation: indeed there are many, 
both masters and agents, who do not personally 
know a tenth part of the numerous slaves whom 
they own, or are concerned for. 

Two instances may here be given of uncom- 
mon gratitude and attachment in slaves towards 
their masters ; both of which are pretty well 
authenticated. 

Soon after the breaking out of the insurrection 
in St. Domingo, when the unfortunate w^hites 
were every where hunted and massacred, and 
their dwellings given up to fire and pillage, a 
negro, who loved his master, hastened to him 
with the first intelligence of the revolt, and the 
imminent danger in which he stood ; but, added 
this faithful slave, '^ I will save you, or perish 
myself in the attempt !" He immediately con- 
veyed away his master to a place of safety, where 
he could lie concealed for a while. In the dead 
of night he put him into a sack, and placing him 
across a mule, conveyed him to some distance 
before day dawn, and again concealed him in the 
cavern of a rock : at night he again renewed his 
journey ; and in this manner did this faithful crea- 
ture safely conduct his master a distance of ad 
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hundiced jniie^t till h<B broU^t bipi tQ a navigable 
riycjr^ where he prqcur^d^ a ^ canoe, j. and at pigliJt 
paddled H down with the streajn.til] he came to a, 
post occupied, by the whites, to. whom,he delivered 
his master in safety and unhurt ! r • 

^ TlJ^.ftthsrJnjgJ^ftCe occurred in Jamaica dur^^g 
l^e MarQOQ war, and is w^ll attested, by several 
• Hpj^pettebfe <gentleme,n, ivho were eye-witnesses 
of t^je tra^i^actipn^ During the ajnbuscado attack 
of theMwpons on iieutenant-colonej S^mlfordS 
party, of dragoo,p,f'^nd militid, at a narrow dcfilp 
ieadlnfffrom thenew to the old Trelawhey Maroon- 
tpwn^ ar^eijtl?nsi»0*s neero servant, b^in^ close tp 
hi3 m^e,r, stnd observing a Maropn's pipee levet- 
led ^t hi|p, Jie ipstintly threw himself between hira 
;^nd t\^p danger, and received the shot in hrs 
bodj^t ija^pily it did *nbt prov^ moftal: thfs 
gpneroj^s, niegrq lived tp enjoy the Veil-earned 
fruits ,o,f hjis master's gratitude. Many other in- 
Stanches might here be given of the gratitufJe. and 
attachment of negroes towards their masters^ 
whieh proves that they are not devoid pf those 
amiable feelings. But at the same time, the au« 
thqr must lament, that more numerous exainplqs 
have colue within his knowledge of an opposite 
description., Heh^ had occasion to witness tlie 
most hardened ingi^atitude jn wretches qf the race, 
flot ohly towards their masters and their fellow 
s^aveSj, but even towards their very parents, wbeii 
age ana decrepitude have reridexed their kindness 
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ai^d assistance doubly necessary And Welcome., 
Filial gratitude is not sb' energetic an affection in 
t^e hup3an race in general, a^ parental ^ofKJtiess ;' 
and among the ne^ro race this is often strikingly 

exemplifie4* 

The pas3ipns and affections of the negroes, hein^ 
less under the coutroul of reason, being less tern* 
pered by philosophy^ and softened and moderated 
py tlie.dictates of oiir holy religion, are 6f course 
n 



mor^ violent arid impetuous when the^ 1)feak ouL 
tban those of' the civilized European. RiSgie, 




of love should produce sucii tragicd eflecitf 

• ' - •; *'C' '• - •! ! ^' ,: • • -Lii 
among so barbarous a pi^pple,^ that so noble a 

passion should operate to such extent in' their 

savage bosoms: but what shall we call that in- 

fatuation of the heart, which would r^iiner behold 

Its beloved object perish, than be possessed 

by another? It is then a sayage and selfish lovcf< 

unmingied with the tenderness of civilizjed minds, 

^v'tiich seeks more for its own gratification than 

the happiness of its adored object. ' It partake; 

less of sentiment and sympathy, and more of de^ 

*» . » ' -I i' '» . '■ .. ' ,^ *" . ■ li I'l' ' i 

sire, than the moralist would wish to allbw, in 

what he denominates love/ The aflfecting story 

related in the Spectator of tne two friends and 

their mistress, is an example: though ceHainl^ 

there /is niore of the romantic in this affectinr 
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talc„ timn 0R€j:u$u4lly meeta;wi|h in tbeioyed, of 
the pegro^3» Tbi$ struggle between love, and 
frien^^liip. had ^n air of heroism ;. but it "was a 
savage nature tl^at could urge them to itniBplat^ 
the object of their mutual aflfe^tion at 1^6 aU%? 
of friendshipt rather than relinquish her to some 
third rival, or abide by . her decision ijifttvour of 
the; pne or tjie, qtliei; of tbemnelves. . ^ 
. A melan/:j:ho^J^ if\^(^^e of despair/ originating 
in jealousy,;.i{i a.ni^gro,^iat$ly cameundefr the au* 
thor's own knowlecjgf^^ . A jnegro waa fot^ to ex- 
cess of.qne pf bis,rnftst^r.'s!ie»Jale slav^e^l^'and flatr 
tered himself, with thq; ^hotfgbt that hb^aftection 
was returned., At. last, fc^ conceived himself 
sUghted bjjf her,,^nd svii^pecled-hei* affections were 
bestowed on another, negro belonging to an ad- 
JQinjng property* Qne ^iorning he anxiously in- 
quired wliither slie vv^ going, and on being told 
to a spnng n$ar to where ; his supposed rival' 
dwelt, to fetcli. water> be, told lier he would fetch 
it for her ; and, on her refusal, his suspicions 
were confirn^ed. He igvew des[>efate, and. rcr 
solved on self-de^tructiofti but first he. went and 
deliberately tqok leave of bis> master, and all his 
fellow slaves, but without intimating to them the 
nature of hist purpose. This behaviour, and his 
wild looks, occasioning however a suspicion of 
his intention, he was watched into a wood, where 
be was seen fixing a. rope to the branch of a tree' 
to suspend himself by: the spies iuunediately 
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rushed forward t6 : prevent im fPtttA purpMe, 
when, seeing them cdiQing, be- locked hei l^ti49 
behind Mm, and throwing; Hi lAs^^ Wifbivic^^ce 
from the tree on tihe rocks iaene^th)' h0 wa$^ dashed 
to^deat^onthe 8pot. ' 

There are sonfie calkms wretches among the 
whites, who, having litde sentiment or feeling 
themselves, make light of insulting the' feelings, 
and sporting with tlie po^iiidni' of tb<^^ poor ne<p 
gmes. A shocking leirciimstaifi^ef wiMch" th^ ao<« 
t^or reooilects haying occurred within a few miles 
of his residence, slMBwed the danger and inhuma* 
nity ofsuch conduct. He wiR, however, spare the 
pecital, and the readei^'s f^eHngs and d^icacy. 

Though the neg^o *is aUve to the emotions i}f 
anger and revenge, yet he has generally sufficient 
mastery over himself to suppress them at the nH>^ * 
menty and await the $low operations of a maHg- 
hant rancour, which broods in silence oyer its 
wrongs ; a manly, open, and generous courage^ 
seldom being Itmong the number of bis virtues ; 
he rather chuses. to watch a favourable opportu-* 
tuaity of retaKation, than encourage the instant 
impulse^ which might involve* hiui in unnecessary 
hazard. 

A humane regulation was latterly introduced 
into the slave trade, viz. to have no negroes brought 
from Africa above twenty-five years of age. Hi^d 
the limited age been eighteen or twenty, the regur 
latiop would bavQ been stiU more humane*, for. 
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•s ive tMiSibt daoy to ti«gr<fts the fMi^$ioDs 
Hfiections of biiinim nature, we mttft also rappol^ 
Ihat they hfiive tb^ rafferin^ end r^to at Ab 
aiomeiit t>f separation from . kind rdattves and 
fteciistomed (riexi^ The yoMiger thejr are, there*' 
Ibr^, whra torn from &eao frietidtiand relatively 
the better; els early and Ihort ^taebnlentA wt^ 
mor€ easily effatsed in the bosdm Of .yboth itbao 
maturer agei ; Evm to tbo» very rf oil thdre is! «n 
attacbmeat in mea lofig acei«lt(^mdd td it ;< beside^ 
thai thb bcTart becomea leeii elastic; aa yeani and 
fxperjetice crciep on. At a be|gr6 sale^ it is a 
eomiBon but laffe,ttiog icetie, to etfe groups of 
negroes with their; matins entwined fontod each 
otbet's ne^ks^ anit witbr peaaiv^ and anKiow Iddke 
awKfittng the eXitoeteft moiiMnt ol tbeir>'Beparation# 
BerhapfS: th^y afe ^siiste^ra fend fridnds^*--perhaps ti 
niotbef :amil k^r children -**^perbaitar a: husband 
aqdiwifiMrrIn vajn^ould the purchaser endea- 
vour to sep^irate tbe^Q^fhey Cling ctoer together 
—•they weep, tljK^y jShrieJc ^Heou%r-would it 
h^ huttiane; would |l b^ dis^f^et^f to. tear them 
asunder ? S<iM>n, perhaps, if be di4^ would the 
buyer liaye to- negret his folly afid his want* of 
feeliiigj, Despair would ' probably seize on (ht 
objects of bis choice, and they would either sink 
into a hapless dejection of spirits, or put a period 
to their sorrows and their lives !--^Though scenes 
of this kind often occur, it is yet too notorious, 
that the unnatural wretch of an African iatbc^, 
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t^itt sometimes sell hi^ children *to hi^ Euyc^cfatis f 
vhileibe' children trill trepan their parents, and 
<iie fHend )he frieiid of his bosom 1 Avarice and 
Revenge will at times^ prompt them to these un* 
natural deeds; Thr5%4ip-grdundless allegation of 
the- wUites .against the ^legroes; the' author lias 
efiten-hadrretitals of this ^ortQf conduct from their 
mmmouths/: One humorous anecdote, shewing the 
reaUty'4)f such practices, lie perfectly recollects : 
A i^groi who had been some years in the coun* 
try, hf4>pened one ^lay to see an elderly new 
negrOf who had been }ust purchased frdm ^n 
African trader recently arrived, whom he I'eeog- 
hijsed to be his fittber, who had -some years before 
sold him IK) the Europeans. Without explana- 
tion or preface, he addressed to him a speech in 
his country dialect, which he thus translated to 
the bye*-standers. ^' So^ you old rascal^ dem 
catch yott* at last-no ? Buckra do goott— you no 
cai?e for youp pickininnie (child) — bqt they will 
tnake you feel, work, pinch too."* 

But after all, it is not -to be inferred, from 
such instandes' of treachery, rapacity, 'and un- 
kiatural violence; that there is no such thing in 
Africa a^ afFeqrton, fidelity, and the charities of 
Kfe. ' ^ 
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» 

Jiieibpbyiicbl and* religidus ideas of the negttte^. 

*^Funtrals.^^Mmw.^^ThQughts on conivert^ 

. ing them to Chriatianitj/i— Obeah^-^Idean and 

practice jsffjmtice. . ,( 

THE ideas of the negroes ciirlnot be expected 
to extebci to abstract and metaphysical subjedts. 
Of the existence and attribbtc^S df- a Deity, of a 
future State, ' and of duMtion and space, they 
iiave but imperftjct riotioiis. They canilot dilute 
Sind subdivide their conceptions 'into rtiinuter 
distinctions and' more abstract combinations; 
ybt they will often express, in their d\rn wky, 
a wonderfully acute conception of things. These 
Conceptions they sometimes compress into short 
and pithy sentences, something IHte the sen- 
tentious proverbs of the Europeans, to which 
many of them bear aft exact analog. Tliese say* 
ings often convey an astonishmg force and mean* 
ing; and would, if ctotiied in a more <:ourtly 
4ress, make no despicable figuri even among 
those precepts' of wisdom which are ascribed to 
the wisest of men. When* they wish to imply, 
that a pjsaceable man is^ften w ise and provident 
in his cond^ct, Uiey say, *' ASb/l?y water run 
d^ep :'* when'they would express the oblivioo bAA 
disregard .which follows tis aifter death', ihef 9kf^ 
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when man dead grass grow in him door ;** 
^nd when they wouhd express the humility which 
is the usuail accompanifnent of poverty, they say, 
" Poor man never w^," . Instead of short ftiak- 
liar names^ tbeiy give sometiiues whole aenteaces 
asuamea to their dogs, and i)ther domestic ani- 
mals, as, ^^ Keep what you^Jtave^ take. care, of 
f/jwrselfy &c. and those who have been baptized, 
give -a sort of pious appellation to these animals, 
p» Ood givCf Gdd send, bless the, JLord, tell 
Goif tankee/" These latter names are exactly of 
ikpiepe.with the epithets assunied by the puritans 
iu- Oliver Ci;omweirs day — some of which were 
as follows: "Be faithful;*' "Fly debate;" *' Stand 
fesi.ojn high;'' "God reward ;"" Faint not;'^ 
''Fight the good fight of faith,'' &c. 
, , .AIt|;iough ^lj\^ |)^ovcirbial sayings of the ncjgroes 
have often^fipch. point and ineaning, they, how* 
j9ver,; r^ sQoner begin, lo expatiate, and enter 
more wnutely into particplars. than th6y. become 
tediousy vi^cbose, and cirqutnlocutive, beginning 
their ^eches with a tiresoope exordium, ming- 
Mng with theix^.pu^h extraneous matter, and fre« 
quently^ traversing over, and over tlie same ground^ 
and cautioning the. hefcer to be attentive, as if 
learful that someof .^the particulars and points oh 
which their meynnigand argument hinged, should 
€6Ga|Me his i^ttenftion. So that by the .tune they 
a^ive at the perwatton of their harangue, ;tlie 
listener is heartily fatigued with i^ and perceives 
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that the M^hole tvhich has been siid, though it 
thay have taken up half ati hour, could havo beeti 
cothprised in a dozen of words. 

The African negroes, whatever theological no* 

tions they may i)ring with th^m from Africa, ge* 

Ifterally agree in believing iri the existence of a 

Supreme Being, whom- they also consider as th* 

yistributef of rewards and punishAients, for good 

or e^il actions, in a future life. But theft* filea^ 

Vn other respects are pecoriar and ftmcifial. They 

think, that for ^ome unexpiated guilt, or thrmigfi 

some unaccountable fblfy'of the pHmkive black 

pair to whom they owe their origin, seifvitude wa4 

thie unfortunate lot assigned to them; while do<^ 

minion was given to the- more favoured whites. 

The poor creatures cherish the hope, that after 

death they shall first return to their native coun^ 

try, and enjoy again the loved society of kindred 

and friends, from whom they have been torn 

away in a luckless hour, and wiio would be so 

hard-hearted as to'.deprive them of the s^e^t con* 

Violation ! It -is true, this id6a is, on their first 

arrival, isometrmes carried to such a. length, as, 

combined with tlieir tenxyrs, to pt^oduce acts of 

suicide. A^ an example, to deter others from 

this crime, the head of the unhappy wretch, wh^ 

thus, from a -mistaken hope and principle, Ittyi 

Violent ha'nds on his own life, used te be cut off 

knd fixed *6ii a pole by the side df sorfld jJublii 

road, a melanchoty -and disgusting spectacle ! 
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while the rest of> the. bpdj was|)erkaps consumed 
l>y ^re.; — this, it was thought by aonie, woulji 
indace a belief in the survivors, that the bodjTt 
thus aoniliilated, could not again be restored to 
life, liberty, and Imppincss, as the wretched vier 
tina fondly imagir^d. Th^s horrible operation i^ 
now hardly ^ver beard ofi After a term.of years the' 
Africans become^, lioweyer, uiore reconciled n^ 
their new situatioD, partieuiarly if they are in; 
dostrious^ and get families, in which case thej 
retain little of their primitive »uperstItio,n, and 
expi^rience np wish to return, bad they it even iu 
their power^ to their original wild life, and savagj^ 
state of independence. As to the Creole slaves^ 
they have no particular superstition different froi^ 
their African forefathers, and do not in general 
adopt the whole of that 

At their funerals they use various ceremonies ^ 
among which is the practice of pouring libations, 
and sacrificing a fowl on the grave of the decease* 
cd; a tribute of respect they afterwards occa* 
Siionally repeat. During the whole of the cere- 
mony> many fantastic motions and wild gesticu* 
lations are practised, apcompanied with a suitable 
beat of their drums, and other rude instruments, 
white a melancholy dirge is sung i^y a female, 
the chorus of which is performed by the whole. of 
the other females with admirable precision, and 
full tpoed, ^nd not unmelodious voices. Thisi 
species of barbarous music is indeed more en. 

4 
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chanting to their ears than all the most exquisite 
notes of a Purcell or a Pleyel ; and however de- 
lighted they might iappear to be mth the finest 
melody of our bands, Ut them but hear at a dis« 
tance the uncouth sounds of their own native in- 
struments, and they would instantly fly from thcf 
one to enjoy the .other. When taught tO: sing in 
the European style, the negro girls* have an ex^ 
pression and melody little inferior to the finest 
voice of a white feoiale. 

' When the deceased is interred, the plaintive 
notes of sympathy and regret are no longer hes^rd.; 
the drums resound with a livelier beat, the song 
grows animated and cheerful ; daneing and a!p- 
parent merriment commences, and the remainder 
of the night is spent in feasting and. riotous de- 
bauchery. Previous to the interment of the 
corpse^ it is pretended that it is endowed with the 
gif% of speech, and the friends and relatives alter- 
nately place their ears to the lid of the coffin to 
hear what the deceased has to say. This ge- 
nerally consists of complaints and upbraidings 
for various injuries, treachery, ingratitude, injus- 
tice, slander, and, in particular, the non-payment 
of debts due to the deceased : this latter com- 
plaint is sometimes shewn by^ the deceased in a 
more cogent way than by riSere words; for on 
ctmiing opposite to the door of the negro debtor, 
the coffin makes s, ftiU stop, and no persuasion 
nor stipength can induee the deceased: to go for- 
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lirahi jicslccAbl'y M his grive, tiil the rtmi&yh 
paid ; so that' the unhappy debtor lias no ait^r-^ 
native but to Comply with this demand^ or bate 
hid Creditor piiktied on hitu as a lodger for some 
tiibe. Sometitri69^ however, the deceased is & 
little uuconscionable, by claifning a fictitiouft 
debt; In short) this superstition iy often mid^ 
subservient to fraudulent extortion. A negfo, 
^hd was fA be interred in one of the totvns 
here, it was pretended by some of his friends, 
had a claim on another negro for a sum of mo« 
ney; The laiter denied any such claim ; and ac« 
eordingiy, tit the funeral of the deceased/ the ac« 
customed ceremonies toolc place opposite^ to the 
door of bi^ silpposed debtor ; and this muinioerj 
was continued for hours^ tiil the magistrates- 
thought proper to interfere^ and compelled the 
defunct to forego his tlaim, and proceed quietly 
en to his place lof rest, i 

Frequent atteaipts have been made to ton* 
vert the negroes to CWristianity, btit generally, 
by such contemptible missionaries ad were very 
unfit and very inadequate to fulfil so solenur 
and important a duty. Not that the author would 
wish to insiinuate; that some of these men art 
not very exemplary <iecent characters ; and, hoW* 
ever mistaken they may be in their religtoua 
tenets and opinio ns, 8tiU they deserve respect, 
and even reverence, instead of baitred and per* 
secution, for the laborious 4nd disinterested Mad 
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mth which they per^brm a most &ttguiog, hazards 
m»s^ and often ill-reqafted duty, in various patu 
of the globe. B&t il has not of^en happened^ 
ihat men of this character have visited this isiand» 
in order to exercise tbeirapostolic tunctions ; and 
perhaps if they had, they would have met with 
little encouragement ; for the truth is, the plan.-* 
ters in general do not wish to have that portion 
of the time of their slaves occupied in reli(pou9 
exercises and attendance, which ihey think should 
be devoted ioihe tnote euhtantiai andjniiisr 
pensable purpose of providing for iheir svpport 
and that of their families* They are? of opi^ 
nion too, that the slavcfs do not reap any conrr 
siderahle niental benefit by 'such attendance. The 
fact is, if the sabbath day was devoted to the ia** 
structing and converting of. t4ie negroes, another 
day must necessarily be allowed them, ^nulieu 
thereof^ to attend to their temporal concerns; 
and this would he considered by .many as a h^rtd-* 
ship and inconvenience; A law of the island now 
exists against ** itinerant preachers'' ; and as for 
the regular clergy of the island, there are few of 
thtm who are -so solicitous about making prose-t 
}ytes as about making money. It has been said, 
that the mind of tlie negro is too rude and bar«^ 
barous to receivie, with its desired effect, the prin* 
ciples and maxims of Christianity. Perhaps tho 
Experiment was never yet properly tried ; at least 
tnost of the itinerant preachers who have worked 
Is thjs yineyardj havp noj, as before pUservedi 
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been the most reapectatbleof judicious characters^ 
One of these, it is aaid, instead of intulqating the 
Ghristiaa. virtues, directed % loi^g dissertation, to 
his sable congregatioo^ o.n slayery, and assimilated 
their condition to that of the oppressed Israelites, 
who at length escaped from .the bondage of their 
unjust task-masters. A few such preachers as 
tins in^ the island, wottljpl soon light up a flame, 
whichf neither their eloquence nor their sanciitjf 
could' Mtinguisiil 4m)ther^ whom the author 
kni^, H^s a low, ignorfiQt, and avaricious cha^ 
racter,- wfao,f while h^ « exacted from the poor 
negroes the^fruits of their labour, which be ca}led 
a piouS'joff cringe consoled them with the assur* 
ance, that '' the Lord wt)uld alwaj^s provide for 
them.'' Many of them took up this in a literal 
senses and were surprized, when inattention to 
their provision grounds . had redqced them to 
want, that the Lord did not icome to their assiai^ 
tance ! lu short, the negroes who attended this 
pastor were only Christians by halves ; or rather 
they were reduced to a worse condition than that 
in which they were found, both with respect to 
mental happiness, and a true sense of the proper 
duties of religion and morality. They became, 
in consequeiace of the methodistical cant of this 
pretended teacherV more hypocritical, , more cun- 
ning, and cautious in their .actions, more regard- 
ful of outward appearances, and observances of 
religiofl, without improvement in its genuine 
duties ; Icbs cheerful and lively, full of ^religious 
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^oom, bordering upon melancholy, and, in many^ 
fespects, less happy, and lesd attfentlve, either to 
the affiairs of their families, or the interest of their 
.oWhers. Like their prototype teacher, they con^ 
ceived, or affected to think, that canting, whining, 
and psalm-singing, were more acceptable in the 
sight of heaven, than honesty, charity, forgiveness, 
and ah attention to the cardinal virtues ; in short, 
that good works were inferior to faith, Ti^e au- 
thor knew a poor elderly negro \vdman, who had 
always been remarkable for cheerfulness, alacrity, 
and ati animated attention to the dutieS she owed 
to herself and to her family, suddenly, from an 
over-zealous attendance on a Mulatto preacher, 
sink into a gloomy languof and listless despon- 
dency ; she neglected herself, she neglected her 
family — she would not even exert herself to 
provide for the most obvious and urgent wants ; 
and when reproved for it, the poor creature would 
reply, with a piteous look and whining tone, "The 
Lord would help his servant!" Nor is this by 
any means a singular picture of the effects of 
these mock-religious exhortations. But were a 
few respectable and really pious and sensible men 
to undertake the task of inculcating the true prin- 
ciples of religion in the minds of the negroes, 
.there is hardly a doubt of their success. As' for 
the baptismal ceremony alonCj it is merely a 
nominal thing. At the same time, it is to be 
pbserved» that thore' are a great many men in 
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this Ul^ti(}» and (b^se reputed graye respec^Uie. 
cl>aractci's» nbaiyould start lA^^igt jtb^y conceived^ 
tQ be insuriDQuqt^ble objections: to ao attempt at 
general conversion, Qn auzy terms. ^ They would 
say, tbat, generally, it would make the slavei^ 
little better or more virtuous tluin tbey now are; 
tlmt it would unnerve their minds ; and, lastly^ 

that the time which would be devoted to the perr 

♦ ' . * 

formance of religious observance^, would (as befor(^ 
observed) be mpr^ profitably bestowed^ and in 
faet indispepfably r^quiredy i)i tl>e cuLtlyatipn of 
^heir grounds^ and other domestic avocation^ The 
^rst. two objeQtionsare far from beingiinanswerdble ; 
tbc'le^tter deserves more attention ; indeed this must 
remain a sort of b^' tp miy such r^fgrmation, till 
Sunday sb^U ceas^ t<) be, like any other, a day of 
labour and busine^ ; ^nd to ;this innpvatian the 
|it»thor supposes jiine outof t?n of the white inhabit 
tapts of Jamaica would most strenuously object. 

Ther^^ is oqe good|. e%ct \Thi:ch the simply 
.persMS^ion pf his bein^ a Christian produce^ 
•Qji tb/e mind of the negro ; it is . aii eftectual 
antidote against the speljs ai)d chaams of hi^ 
native dupersjitioo; One negro >vbo desires t<) 
tje revenged on anotlxer, if he f?ars b, more 
open and nmnly attaclc on hi^ adversary, ha$ 
jjisually recourse to Q^e(ik. Thi^ ig considered as a 
potent and irresi§tab\^ spell, withering and pal- 
3Ying, by undescrfbable terrors, and unwonted 
*en^atipns, the i^nhappy victim ! Like the witcbps' 
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cauldrod in Macbeth, it is a combination of all 
that is hateful and disgusting; a toad's foot, a 
lizard's tail, a snake's tooth, the plumage of the 
carrion crow, or vulture, a broken egg-shell, a 
piece of wood fashioned into the shape of a coffin^ 
with many other nameless ingr^ients, compose 
the fatal mixture. It will of course be conceived^ 
that the practice of obwh can have little eftect» 
without a negro is conscious that it is practised 
upon himi or thinks so ; for as the sole evil lies 
in tlie terrors of a. perturbed fancy, it is of little 
consequence whether it is really practised or not^ 
if he only imagines that it is. An ob^ah man or' 
woHuin upon an estate, is therefore a very dant* 
gerous person ; and the practice of it for evil 
purposes is made felony by the law. But num- 
bers may be swept off by its infatuation, before 
the practice is detected; for, strange as it may 
appear, so much do the negroes stand in awe of 
these wretches, so much do they dread their 
malice and their power, that, though knowing 
the havdck they have made, and are still mak* 
ing, many of them are* afraid to discover them to 
the whites; and others, perhaps, are in league 
with them for sinister purposes of mischief and 
revenge. A negro under this infatuation can only 
be cured of his terrors by being made a Chris* 
tian; refuse him this indulgence, and he soon 
sinks a martyr to imagined evils. The author 
knew an instance of a negro, who^ being reduced 

s 
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by tH* ffital mdu«tatee of obedhto the l<^v^t state ' 
(X (Section and debifity; (torn which there \^ert 
Kltle hopes of his recdv^eY*/, was sQfprfeirigly and 
i^apidJy restored to= heftltft and to spirits, by being 
baptisedl a Christian : so v^onderftil are the wIq^N 
kigs oft' a WeeAt and stipefistitious imagH^atfon. 
But, thcWigh W liable to be peiVerted into an 
uiBtrum'ent; of malice and ri6VeRge, obtah^ alQeast 
i sort ofiit^ diay be said to have its iiies. When 
placed in tbfe gardetts and grounds df^he'negi»©es, 
it becotnes an ejtcellen* guard ot ifat^toa«, sJrfaf- 
krg a#ay th'^' predattffy' runaway, aiUllfiid-ftijght 
plUhderell*, ilrfth toore- eiORbcftve tetror tfitta '4^ 
atid ' spi'itTg gdns. R -' i^ei^' ' ffe eflte«, : htflfWier, 
*hfen puf t*'pfote'ct''tli^ ganrdenS ^a«ift}-'flaiMaift- 
t^^IfcS of' the Bttckrds t' Whtett 'atf dttlfei iS tfijken 
B^ a negro-, according t6 axrercaift 6heah pro- 
(s'di^', it b^ndii by ties the md^ sabered avid itn^ola^ 
bte. This ceremony fe lisuaMy performed bver a 
grave. '='•♦' • ' ' . '.'-^ . . ^ 

The ideas which the Negroes have of jtistiw 
are not the most liberal and cofrefet. «-Tliey am 
of opiftioTi, in miison with their Afrkrati habits, 
fl^a-t she should, on some occasions, -bow tb su- 
perior powier, or be infl&ebced and feMpered iii 
^ome tneasure by favour; affection, ^nd iiiterefst; 
On many of the estates, the leading ^nd more 
wealthy negroes erecft themselves into a sort of 
bench of justice, which sits and decides, private^ 
ly, and without the knowledge and interference 
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ofthewhitesy on all disput^es and complaiute of 
their fellow slaves. The sentences of this .court 
are frequently severe, and sometimes partial and 
inequitable. They consist in peGupiary fines, 
which often exceed, the means of the party. Fre- 
quent appeals have been brought before the au*- 
thor from this court, complaining of enormous 
damages and costs of suit^ which the appellants 
were utterly unable to make good. He has reversed 
or softened these sentences, always to the great 
satisfaction of one party, but to the never failing 
discontent of the other. He has attempted to 
abolish these courts altogether, but without suc- 
cess; s^till they would secretly hold their sittings, 
and were countenanced and desired by the prin- 
cipal negroes. and their adljerents. There were 
no advocates or pleaders in these courts ; the 
judges themselves pleaded, and, when agreed in 
opinion, they passed sentence. Bribery, of 
course, had great weight in their decisions, and 
favour and affection were not unattended to ; so 
that the poorest and most unfriended of the ne- 
groes had the worst chance of justice from their 
hands. The opening and proceedings of this 
court were curious enough. On the judges tak- 
ing their seats (usually three in number) and the 
parties appearing, not a word was spoken on any 
of the causes, till the former had half intoxicated 
themselves by copious libations of rum, which 
was presented to them by the respective plaintiffs 
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and defendants, this ofiering being considered as 
an indispensable preliminary to the dispensing of 
justice. It is wonderful, however, with what 
patience they would hear each other's long ha- 
rangues ; though sometimes, where there was an 
irreconcileable difference of opinion between the 
judges, the court would break up with much 
clamour. 
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CHAPTER XXII. ^ 

Negro amusements, '^Festivity and dissipation 
at Christmas and harvest-home. — Gambling. 
— Ideas which the negroes have of the inven-* 
tions, Sfc. of the Europeans. 

THE negroes have few amusements, nor have 
they much time to devote to amusement Plays/ 
as they call them, is their principal and favourite 
one. This is an assemblage of both sexes, who 
form a ring round a male and female dancer^' 
who perform to the music of their drums, and 
the songs of the other females of the party, one 
alternately going over the song, while her com- 
panions repeat in chorus. Both the singers and 
dancers shew the exactest precision as to time 
and measure. This rude music is usually accom- 
panied by a kind of rattles, beipg small calabashes 
filled with the black hard seed of a plant which 
the negroes call Indian shot, or with the seed of 
the wild liquorice. Nigh at hand, this music is 
harsh and clamorous ; at ^ distance, however, it 
has a not unpleasing sound. When two dancers 
have fatigued themselves pretty well, a second 
couple enter the ring, and thus the amusement 
continues. So fond are the negroes of this amuse- 
fl[jent, that they will continue for nighta and days 
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enjoying it, when allowed ; but their owners find 
it prudent and necessary to restrain them from 
it, excepting at Christmas, when they have two 
or three days allowed them, This and harvest* 
home may be considered as thqir two annual fes? 
tivals. Little. do tbey coasidfir, and les^ do tbey 
carCj far the origin and occadioci^ of the former 
of these festivals ; it suffices that Buckera gives 
them their three days ; though the law ap- 
jioints only tw^o, in consideration of the injury 
tfie negroes may sustain by three days and nights 
of unbounded dissipation, and of th^ danger, at 
such a time of unrestrained licentiousness, of riots, 
disorder, and eyen insurrection. On this occa- 
sion, these poor people appear as it were quit^ 
lanother race. They shew themselves off to the 
greatest advantage, by fine clothes, and a pro- 
fusion of trinkiets ; they affect a genteeler beha- 
viour, and more select and correct mode of 
speech ; they address the whites with greater fa-^ 
miliarity ; they come into theiV master*s houses, and 
drink with them — the distance between them ap- 
pears to be annihilated for the moment, like the 
familiar footing on' which the Roman slaves were 
with their masters at the feast of the Saturnalia ; to 
which a West India Christmas may be compared ; 
pleasure animates them, and seems to throw a veil 
of oblivion over their cares and their condition ; in 
short, they seem as a people recreated and renew- 
ed. Many of them, however, givei^ay to excessive 
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intetnperance, drink inordinately of spirituous 
liquors, which, whh tbeir nocturnal dances and 
debauches, often brings sicknetis on them, and 
is thef cause of many deaths. Such is the 
severe exercise they undergo in dieir violent 
4ind athletic dances, such is their fondness for 
•this pastime, such is the heedless manmr in uzhidi 
tbey give themselves up to it di;rring whole nights^ 
even in the open air ; such is their inconsiderate dis- 
sipation and exposure of themselves in this cele- 
bration of Christmas, that the auithor has dften 
.thought, that if this unrestrained indulgence vrere 
permitted for two oii three weeks together, instead 
of two or three days, it would sweep off a con- 
siderable portion of the negro population of the 
-country. There is not so great a latitude foriq- 
dujgence at harvest- home as at Christmas, as here 
the negroes are allowed only one day- After the 
riotous festivity of Christmas, the negroes experi- 
•ence a degree of languor and lassitude, which 
for some days incapacitates them from much exer- 
tion or labour. 

On new year's day it was customary for the 
tiegro girls of the towns (who conceive themselves 
far superior to those on the estates, in point of 
taste^ manners^ and fashion) to exhibit them- 
selves in all the pride of gaudy splendor, under 
the denomination of blues and reds — parties in 
rivalship and opposition to each other, and dis- 
tinguished by these colours. These girls were 
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wont to be decked out with much ta^te, some- 
times at the ex pence of their white or brown mis* 
tresses, who took a pride in shewing them off to 
the greatest advantage. Their dress was of the 
finest muslin, trimmed with gold or silver, and 
ornamented with blue or red ribbons, according 
to their party ; and gold necklaces, ear-rings, 
and other expensive trinkets, shone to advantage 
on their sable wearers. The most comely young 
negresses were selected^ and such as had a fine 
and tutored voice; they paraded through the 
streets^ two and two, in the most exact order» 
uniform in their dress^ and. nearly of the same 
stature and age. They were accompanied by in* 
strumental music; but they generally sung together 
different songs which they had learned for the 
occasion, or those which they had caught up 
from the whites, in a ityle far superior to the 
negresses on the plantations. Their appearance, 
in short,* was splendid, elegant, and tasteful, 
such as would surprise and delight a stranger. 
At night they had booths erected, illuminated 
with variegated lamps, and embellished with tran- 
sparencies and other devices: here they were 
flattered by the attendance of the white ladies 
and gentlemen of the place, who came to see this 
exhibition, and were regaled by a prpfusion of 
wines, liqueurs, and sweet-meats. This spirit of 
emulation, in these parties, for finery and shew, 
is, howeyer, less prevalent qpiy than it used to 
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be. For sonoe yaars back, no exhibitions have 
taken place ;' — and perhaps it is just as well; 
for they spmetimes gave rise to much riot and 
uproar, and were indeed a powerful temptation 
to pilferage and robbery ; as every individual of 
each party must^ for the honour of her party, 
and her own credit sake, obtain, somehow, a 
suitable dress, and corresponding ornaments. In- 
deed, it is astonishing how costly some of them 
appear equipped. The queen, as she is called, 
of each party, disj)lays, in particular, a richness 
of dress, and a profusion of ornament, which 
would not disgrace even a theatrical empress. 
Some of these dresses would perhaps amount to 
little less than fifty or sixty pounds. This annual 
finery cannot on any account be dispensed with ; 
if a negress were to go all the rest of the year in 
filth and ragged ness, still she must have her fine 
clothes for Christmas. 

The negroes of Jamaica have no games nqr 
pastimes, except such as have been described, 
whatever the Africans may have in their native 
country. Here, indeed, they have little time, 
whatever taste, skill, or inclination they might 
have for such amusements. The negroes in the 
towns, and indeed the Creole negroes in general, 
have imbibed from the whites a spirit of gambling ; 
these are mostly such as are, or have at some time 
acted as, servants to gentlemen. Tliey privately 
assemble and play at games of hazard with the 
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dice, though there is a law against such species 
of gambling, aiid such negroes as are found as** 
sembled for thi3 purpose, are taken up and im* 
prisoned. At horse-races betting goes on among 
the negroes who are present, as generally as 
: among the whites; The Creole negroes affect 
much to copy the manners, language, &c. of the 
whites; those who have it in their power, have, 
at times, th6ir convivial parties ;■ when they wiU 
endeavour to mimic their masters in their drink- 
ing, their songs, and their toasts ; and it is curi- 
ous to see with what an awkward minuteness they 
aim at such imitations. The author recollects 
having given an entertainment to a party of ne- 
groes, who had resided together, and been in 
habits of intiniacy for twenty years or more. 
After a variety of curious toasts, and some at- 
tempts to entertain each other with European 
songs, one, who conceived himself more knowing 
and accomplished than the rest, stood up and 
very gravely drank, *' Here's to our better ac^ 
quaintancCy gentlemen !" 

The iiegroes are astonished at the ingenuity of 
the Europeans ; and there are some articles of 
tlicir manufacture which appear quite unaccount- 
able to them, as watches, looking-glasses, gun- 
powder, &c. &c. The author once amused a 
party of negroes with the deceptions of a magic 
lanthorn. They gazed with the utmost wonder 
and astonishment at the hideous figures conjured 



up by this optical machine, and were of opinion 
that nothing short of witchcraft could have pro- 
duced so curious an instruinei^t. They are -also 
astonished at the means by which the Europeans 
can &nd ttieir w^y to. reoJote countries, such ^s 
j^frica,,&c. and guide their vessels through track- 
less Qc^ans with e^ much certainty as they can 
travel over a few mxlp^.of well knowq country. — 
In short, tb^y say. ,that > th^y require po greater 
proof, that the Almighty chose the whites as hia 
favoured people, than that Hfe has thus taught 
them every curious and useful invehtion, that he 
has taught them thfe use of books, that, he has 
taught them how to make gun-poiv'der fo'deferid 
themselves, or to assail others ;--^th^t he has 
taught them the way to make all- kmds of mer- 
chandize, and pointed out to them tlic cour\try 
were slaves were to be bought for such merchan- 
dize ; — in short, that he has taught tlrem the 
method of sailing thither to fetch those slaves, 
for the purpose of- cultivating sugar in their 
islands, a task which they themselves t:Ould never, 
have performed. Such are the opinions which 
the poor negroes have of European invention, 
arts, learning, and' dominion. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

Different diseases, ^c. to which the negtoes 
are subject. — Infantile disorders.— Various 
causes to which may be attributed the de^ 
crease of negro population in the finest In^ 
dies. — Polygamy among the negroes, S^c. 

IT is not a little remarkable, that many of tlie 
diseases to which the white people in this island 
are subject, seldom or never affect the negroes ; 
while the fqrmer are totally exempt from most of 
the disorders peculiar to the negroes, unless com- 
municated by infection. But there are diseases, also^ 
which are common to both, as pulmonary com- 
plaints, diseases of the liver, bowel disorders, 
dropsy, common intermittent fever, &c. The 
negro is, however, exempt from the ravages and 
epidemic influence of the yellow fever ; nor is he 
subject often to consumptions, nor to the gout, 
and some other chronic disorders known to the 
Europeans. He is, however, peculiarly subject 
to rheumatic affections, and to a disorder of the 
bones, which seems peculiar to him, called the 
bone ache, appearing in round swellings about 
the joints. He is also more often subject to ob- 
structions and inflammations of the bowels than 
the white?; Formerly there was a terrible dis- 
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ease of the bOMrel kind, cialled th« drif betly^ 
ache in this country, which was wont to sweep 
off great numbers of the whites, with a violence 
of pain and rapidity of ex'ecution which was truly 
terrible :' but this scourge of the white people is 
now totally unknown. It would be a curious 
subject of inquiry to discover to what cause was 
to be attributed this disappearance of so formid- 
able an enemy. The author has nev^r heard any 
Other hypothesis advanced on the subject than 
that it was owing to the atmosphere being less 
liumid and better ventilaited, from the country 
being now generally cleared of wood. Neither 
the small-p6x tior the measles arie native diseases 
of that part of Africa inhabited by the negrtfcs, 
nor are some other diseases to which they are 
subject in the West Indies. But there are dis- 
eases peculiar to the Africans, which are of a 
more terrible nature^ One of ' these is <!alled the 
cocahay ; a distemper the mo^t lion-ible and re*- 
A^olting in its nature, and the tnbire so as it is pecu^ 
liarly infectious, and utterly inctirable. The un- 
happy patient who is infected with it becomes 
soon changed in- appearan<>e, different parts of 
his body swell, he is covered o^r with a leprous 
45curf, his spirits sink into deep dejection, he 
loathes his food, and yet his miserable existence 
is prolonged for years, though he continually in- 
vokes death to come and put a period to it^ and 
10 his hopeless ^ufterings ; at least, this is the 
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melancbojy djxi forlor/i $it4ji|itipMa,tOj ^ijljicti . it re- 
duces the unliappy .wbit^ mw M}o^ jbpcomea a 
ip^rtyr to it ky infectioQ*:j JJven,J:ii3 fnefi4&.andi 
acquaiotsiQc^^ ,4ftre npjb, pti^ war ^ soqth an4 
conaol^ hig^ iy c>tl>is. fni^erabk . ;5itujUi9n.. . pTbe 
niegrpe^, ;wtiO( are. pfte^; seiz^, with this|.meFciJesi| 
disorder, ^£w;^retpo\{§d, m^ ,^be, first appearan^;^ 
of its aymptogi^j, to ^ome sqque$teredspo4i whe^if 
a i^qt is :bailt|/Qr thefp, and 4lie r.est oJf the.nc,- 
gro«es are ^tiictly /i^tefrdijftied from all intercour^ 
wit|h them. .Sqpie. Iji^ve .assiqFijlated this disease ^ 
thelepro^yi inieijirt:iop^^ m scripiupe.i, vAoo^her 
loatl^sdfme dis^a^^i to. j^')^i<^b *the nc^roe^^^e sinb^ 

a Qeigfp in. ^ight w t^n n^o»tb% ' with i3[jpper carev 
'But if ft Mrhite m^n is sfi259dj?ri$h it -by infection^ 
iti^ seldooa^ th^t;l|e recjOfvefs; it 4s too severe and 
jdr^stdfMA a J^fia) fei: bini\to€fidura It however 
^Icjpjfl.hapjp^n^ttbf^t tjie: whites : are attacked -wiA 
4&ithfer r op t^ese. sjiocki ag di^iJ^H d^r& : -^nothe^vper 
^ 4;ulia^4i8iord(?r wbi^^rhis. 6€«pm(i>ft* #fnq|ig the; ne- 
^roesiids called tk^ehpbmtia>s^s ^ iti9Qi$6i$t^'ia.t 
»i0rnsrff0uft sw^Uing. of.Jhei fe^t^aipdj.l^, wbkb 
Gooliaues, and ife seI4<w«}<iwred* Negcpei^'afFected 
there4»y. are readeto^* ; 44M^t for miu^^ labour. 
Hermayrhydi?ooele^.&cw;iELre very comin§«i ainoRg 
the negro^. It. has: been remarked that there 
are few of the Barbadians that are ^xenapt from 
the former of these affections. This is doubtless 
a curious circuanstance, the cause of which it 
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would aot -feeaa i^>ejal:^o^s.iIH|wry to investigate. 
The pthier disordf^rs that ane generally most fat?d 
arfpaoog the negroe$. are pleurisies, intiammatiQOs 
'of the bowels, dya^pteiries, and influenza : . SQ^ne-- 
tiroes, too, violent :fevei% proceeding from cplds, 
are the cause of much mortality among tb^i^o* 
Tlje dysentery, and influenza make their, appear- 
ance periodiijally. Some years ago the .latter 
swept of, in the course of a few months, the 
teath pajvt. of thp pppulation of muny of .the estates.; 
and there were few that escaped considerable los^. 
This disease was atterided with a \no&t yiqleiM: 
and rapid fever, with a strong .tendency to tb^ 
head ; in fortyreigbt hours .the p^tient'^ strength 
w«s completely prpstrated, &ud unless a feyour* 
able turn took .place,: ha seUlpm suryived Jong 
beyond that timq* In the rapidity, of its :Qpera7 
tion, it resembled the yellow or malignant bijir 
ous fencer, among tlie M'bite^ ; but as the negi'ot^ 
ai>e exempt from the attacks of this latter diswder, 
so are the whites- notat all :lia;ble tq the in£lj<^enza 
d.uring its prevalence o^ijjQng the o^groes. The 
appearance of dysentery ampqg the qegroes.i^ 
most to be appf ebQndedJn. the latter end 0:f ijurn^ 
mer, when the new yam^are; begun to begot ip> 
and the avagat^a pear (a fa,vouti);e. article in the 
negroes' meals) still remains unripq, .bq]t yvUick 
they will yet use. Both of these diseases are re*- 
puted .epidemical... The treatment of the influ* 
enza was in some measure similar to that of the 
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3^ellow fever among the whites; febrifuges and 
6udori6c5 were chiefly administered, rhubarb is 
given incases ofdysenteTy; and,asan9UriBhment, 
Indian arrow-root, mixed with Pert wine, and 
given frequently in small quantities, is a most 
sovereign remedy. 

One of the most cuffous diseases to which the 
Africans are subject, is the Guinea-worm, as it 
is called, being a worm of t^ro, three, or more 
yards in length, which breeds in the flesh, con>- 
monly the thick part of the leg. Few or none 
of the Creole negrbes are attacised with this di^ 
ease. Another troublesome Animal here, which 
gets into the flesh, is the chego. It is a very 
small insect, almost indeed invisible, which bury** 
ing itself in the fleshy parts of the feet, soon in- 
creases in size, and deposits, if suflered to re-^ 
vamn in its usurped abode, a numerous progeny; 
these soon spread into other parts ; and this an-^ 
noyance, though not a disease in itself, soon 
becomes the parent of diseases, such as inveterate 
ulcers, elephantiases, &c. Nothing inore, how- 
ever, is necessary to guard against this mischief, 
tharr cleatiliiiess and attention ; and, above all, 
taking particular care to extract these intruders 
as soon as possible. But so indolent and so 
negligent are many of the negroes in this respect, 
that they will often suffer these insects to remain 
till they have ate away the very flesh from their 
toes, and bfou^t, as fi-equently happens, in* 



eiii^abie limfeni^s lipbh themselves 1lheret)y. *rife« 
entrance df • tJife animal into the flesh^fl^ e^itf 
p^c^ptible by A sharp pAin, resetoWte^ tfi^ punc- 
ture of a fRi(S heedfe; artiJ-'ife- isubseqiieht- pre- 
s*hc^ Ss kAoi^n by ati • itTC*9?#fift tfml tf oublesornie^ 
itchtng fitrdUfld' the part-t*ifeh it- has* aisurtifed;' 
Ekher eh^-n^roes are twif 'sb •3usce?ptiftfe^ bPttW- 
seiasatioh-a* the whites/ o4*'it^iS rtt)t tfnfpaeafeant-fft' 

tlieuii Ic is said^ with ^at irdfli^'tfiri afuthW Wflf ^ 

• 'I 

not assert, that a white .Gi^eole female wad woiS - 
t9 remarfc, that she thoiight '**' tbissenSAtiorf*!^' 
one of the' him^Hts of the island P'-^As muchi' it^ 
if . Ip be pft^6mi3<l, as a certain (iutarieotis-aflfec* 
tfeni is reported to be to a native of North Bri^ '" 
tain.- ■' ' a: ' ' - '.,':' 

The.negfWih ai^e subject t© a sttrange craviH^* 
of ihe stOftiilch for earth : earth-eaters are- com- 
mofl tupoft atfiftost- every pkntation. This prb-^' 
p^l&ity^ jor craving, is^ as common among t^e* 
children: sis among the grown negroes: If this • 
practice originates in a diseased stomachy - as it is 
asserted it does^ it must of coarse in some mea^ 
sure be involuntary ; and the harsh severe means 
which are ofteh used to reclaim the negroes from 
it, are doubtl^is iniproper, if not barbarous; but 
if mierely the effect of a vitiated taste, perhaps 
m^h strlctn^sis^ seconded* by an attention tb the 
supplying theiiy with" the most wholesome ^ and^ 
saTOury. fiiod; laay have its^ effect One would 
dikikcil)ta« restraiat, without othe^ severity, wou^ld 
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and^iip^r eisery purpose. The aegroes ^etnselves 
arc of. ^ ; different opinion. When a mother dia- . 
covers her child indulging this strange appetite, 
she has , recourse to the ^^everest correction / she ; 
threatens, stormsi ^and chastises by turns^ and it 
woold b€f in vain to persuade her that this an* 
fbrttfn^te.jippetite is the inevitable effect of dis- 
ease. The effects vhich it produces on the sys- 
tem, are a nausea for all other food, bloated 
sfrelUngs over . the bo4yi & corruption of the 
whole mass of the blood, shortness of breath,* 
Teachings^ fee. theg^, if the practice be not dis- 
continued, reduce the infatuated negro to the* 
lowest state of debility, and must inevitably end 
in death. The author knew an elderly negro, who, • 
though he had plenty of food at command, con- 
sidered a 27f2fi/-eaA^.a^ preferable to. any. . He^ 
would carefully and ingeniously, and in as pri- 
vate a ma,nner as possible, rake up mud from the 
bottom of a horse-pond, and. forming it into the 
shape of small cakes, toast it on the fire and eat 
it ! This disease, when of long standing, becomes 
very obstinate and difficult to be cured. 

The negro children are subject to a variety of 
disorders ; spme of which are of a fatal tendency, 
und peculiar to the West Indies, and other tro- 
pical climates which the negro inhabits. The^ 
most formidable of these is locked jaw. Grown 
negroes are also sometimes attacked with; this ter- 
rible symptom, and suddenly expire, unless re*; 
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lirf be soon givftn to the sufieriag patient : the jair-^ 
bonas become fixed in their sockets, the upper 
and low^ ttfedi 4<lhere closely and strongly to 
each other, so that even a pin can fadrdly at 
times be introduced between them : and the silent 
and wild boks of the afflicted patient, shew the 
agony he endures, and the danger be is in. This 
dreadful affection in in&nts, sometimes comes 
on without . any appiEu*ent causey but it is more 
frequently the Concomitant of some other dis-^ 
order. . Many of the negro children die of it ; 
but it seldom or nevw visits a white diild. The 
other &tal disorders to which the ndgro infants 
are liable, are sore throats,, hooping-coughs, con- 
vulsion fits^ &c« The hooping-cough is an epi* 
demic complaint among the children here, and 
it frequently carries off grttt numbers. Both 
white and negro children are liable to it} but the 
lattermost Sore throats are, however, most 
fatal to. the white children ; but liver comjdaints^ 
by which these arei often dangerously attacked^ 
do not often visit the negro children ; m if the 
systems^ as well as habits/, of the two races, were 
of an opposite nature. 

The negro population of Jamaida is at the present 
time ( 1 807) little lessthan tbveehundred tfaousands 
Wheth^ this population will be kept up, now 
that ttie wonted supply from Africa has ceas^d^ 
time will shew. Certain it is, that a diminution, 
instead of an increase, has generally heretofore 
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taken i^ace, excltisirely of th^ Africao soppljr. 
Perhaps, the stoppage of tkc ftapply^may dporate 
to increase the oate and irigilance' ef the iiegro 
poroprietor tn^er t^e% health aod comforts jo€ faia 
slaves ; tlk>ugU indeed Us. ialierest clearly {AiiQt^d 
out tet hin^ such attentito poistrious to thib having 
takeh placer ;;)as analile«6ak>iied negro .wail wonh 
to.liiai aoijfahmdred asid.liiiy «* sixty pounds, and 
thO:iprt«ejt)6>a! qewfty iii)|a>rted>:oae was ab faun^ 
4n$ji find fifteen oi twenQ^ poitsds. 
' %Ast ^;!gre»t deal 4ia& already bei^nsaid on the 
0«;4de ofcctosea of ^SidimuHilaoit of ne^ popu* 
l^ti^iin the WestJndies, Ihltle need here 1^ 
addf4^'^ t^^ subjedt.. The numerous mud fatal 
ponders :tQ which ikp negrachibd^eQ are liable^ 
have jmtly been ajss^ed as osecauis^ Another 
Mrlaach has been givas if, Ibe slate of polygatn^ in 
wbi^bvth^. negroesJivec This !douh|iesa^ifif a very 
c^YIPu^. cmseti To.enter into a disseDtmaanrij^hy 
p^ygapny jshrald. thqa:.tipetate. irore. su:^efaflur 
(|o^^JA is aiiffioient that expemeace.:sfae«!S that 
jjCis'iniaiiqdt ,ti6 popidj^tisii* ' BathtawiB it to be 
repiedted.aaioag^ the i^ooes in the West Indie% 
is the question ? The negso, wfao^deea ^t pro^ 
ff^^ hjiBrielf a Chriatiati^ simles at the .idea of 
<;<mfifting himself to one fetaale comp^oion^vhea 
bis circumstahces enable hiniv^and his ^passions 
apd taste for variety, ukstigate him tohaisBlhaif a 
do^o* . He wodd consider^ ji re8trairit;in;;thi3 
¥««{>ect^:sb ^hosfeila Jt9b Us habk&and thie;/ {kactice 
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of his rcoudtry, j^s tha fnoiC Attbitrarj of lilt jti^^ 
6\iresv;' and it waiild 4t4tlk^, ^ iham^A Argusefc 
to watch and circumvent him 'm tb^ IRicik iti^ 
4u]gsnce3^ Such as are inajKiaed' 4% Christians, 
are:aiitll6 m6re scrupulotf^ ; sbm df th^^ tfff^ift 
a. form of marriage, tftid- ^Btn to )^y asMe all 
thbugbts of other #o«)4en iihOtt tb6^ dfie te whpHi 
ttey aris united^ But l;bi0 1^ \iti^ heUet itinh 
form, imbtted as Uhl^ nd^s iil« iit^^th' §t¥6i^g 
passions, and witnesstng as^ the^ 'ink likely tb cdfi- 
Itiniie to do, the Jieentib^rfifess of their more eny 
lightened rulers^ it is nbl likely fR6y will reTiit- 
quisb the pleasures, or resist the temptations^ of 
an unrestrained sexual intercourse. 

The mortality among the grown negroes may 
be ascribed to various causes — to intemperance 
and irregularity, night exposure, violent exercise 
at their junkettings and plays, transition of the 
seasons, and, at particular seasons, disorders 
brought on by green roots, unripe fruits, &:c. As 
to the labour they are made to perform on most 
of tl\e estates, it is, as before said, seldom more 
than what they can go through with ease, and 
without injury to their health. The health of the 
negroes upon a plantation depends much upon 
the situation of the place. Their houses are ge- 
nerally built in dry, airy situations ; but on the 
mountain estates, in spite of every precaution, 
' they are liable to severe colds, and other com- 
plaints produced by cold, in consequence of thq 
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1)6097 9Ti^ daily rains, which prevail ia these 
parts to a greater degree tbao in the low ppuntry 
nearer to the coast. 

Th^ nfgroe^ are aicquaiated with the use of 
many simplec^ for ^e cure of some disorders, such 

■ 

a$ yaws, ylcersi hone-ache, &c. ai^d the care and 
manag^pent of negroes afflicted with these disr 
prders is generally confided to an elderly negro 
won^an who prpCbflses a knowledge of thb branch 
of th^ medical art The vaccine inoculation ha3 
beei) introduced into this idand, and practi9e<| 
fm ^e fi^grp^ with tf^v^ch sucobsq* 
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CHAPTER XX iV. 

* 

Origin of the Maroons. Description of the 
mode in which they carried on their war with 

• 

the whites. Their barbarity. Anecdote of a 
Maroon. Thoughts on the employment of 
dogs against them. Their way of life^ Sgc. 

THE Maroons are the descendants of the re- 
bellious . negroes who were in arms against the 
whites prior to the year 17S9, at which period k 
peace wa3 concluded with them. The first insur- 
rection of the negroes of any consequence was 
about fifty years before this time^ in the parish 
of Clarttidon, Various parties of insurgents and 
runaways at length formed themselves into a 
body, under a desperate leader called Ctidjoe, 
and often issued from their retreats^ burning and 
plundering, and massacreing wherever they went, 
the defenceless white inhabitants. Parties were 
sent in -pursuit of them, and- engageihents often 
took place between these and this banditti witb 
various success, but generally in favour of the 
Maroons,, they being more accustomed to traVerie 

• • • 

the mountatnOQs woods, and better acquainted 
with the fas tnesseis and retreats they afforded. At 
length the whites^ were ^ so wearied ahd^harjassed 
with this perpetual state of savage warfare, htYtft ' 
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in continual alarm of their barbarous enemies, 
and seeing no likelihood of being eyer able tp 
drive them from their retreats, an^J compel th^na 
to surrender, that a treaty was concluded witl^ 
tjiem by Governor Edwjar^ Tretew.^iey, \>:^ vbipH 
they .were declared Cree> jand lan^s^er^ allotted 
^r their subsisteppp.. Tl^y were, bov^eyer, tq 
he^ ^ulysct to the |aws and goye5omen.t of the 
whites; only, in petty cases, tbey Weight (i®P^^ 
their own difference^, subject in 9pn^e measurct, 
however, to the control of ft wbi|^ 9{;p^r|9^n-; 
^a^t; but a yiolaJ;iqp qf the )a:9«, ttj; ^-i^&^xe ol^ 
^t .^hi^Sy wa$ p)inisfa&\)le by their U«s. Th?y 
ooif)^',-^i)ilt$owns or villages f(>r tbeoi^c^Y^ on ^« 
);^s ^igped ^e|Bj the principal, ".^f theee, a^ 
fiOBtajiHng the graatft^t fl^Mipber gf , i«)iJi%hitantB, 
|KBd| fhjf..v«hief le^fde^s of the >l/aro.O(iw, «¥«« T*^": 
iawpfiy tQi«9, . ip tbf parish pf Trefcfwnpy, «it^Me4 
i9)(^ >iq$>Mt>tains, aod ^boqt equirdijiltaBt froo^ 
i^foi^^ P^y and fj^li^outh. T\i!m ongwal M^- 
M^i^/s ,^fr? ,clii(e% ^ tl^ porqinftB^ee ppi^jjitry, 
^Ifi^ |ribf..%!iiig:,ifife^ naost restl«s%. i^strii;^, Wjj 
JWw4tWrj}fcy 9f # fhe negrofS J;prpHgbt . ^ . t^§ 
W^^y^1V^m• Aw^ingoiher aiftic^w jip ^ tte^ 
^jtl^^^ift peoipl?, ii ww,:§gre^ thj^-^hey sb^W 
4n,|^juy^ aissJftUbie whitef ini reclaigiiftg wn^vW 
giflKop? Fh» :^d . flpd ^oto (^ 1»op^* i C<V 
jgech ( p|, . jjrhona, whei^ lijrojj^gbt io, |h^y wif^r^ to 
;^e^Y* *J • *P«iy^<?-, re»v|rd. They: were ; a^qr;$«> 
assist the whites in all - their coa^t$ ^itljK^ with 
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l^irejga €xf domestic enemies. These sable alKei 
Iffere however Wttb to he ^ep^niied upon. Tbey 
piteym* wtiW i^ CQiisidere4 ft« siilcciie ap4 cordial 
^midf, lioweyer liiey mi^ afifeW to be so. Two 
9Mha^qiieiit insunrebtiona of 1^^ Coramantee ne* 
ffOQ$ tocfk ^ace m ihi»islan(), x>ne in 1760/ and 
IbBothl^r ill 1765; but they wer^ (^ttelM4' Both 
pa tbQte oi^gioat^d in the jHtr jsh of St, Mary ; 
]tot: it i$ sat4 that the iirhol^ ^ ^^ Corotnantees 
throughout (he islf^nd were privy to thp first 
ineurFecfiqn. 

The Maroonf continued peaceable undef the 
wtiUe^y ^U an unfortunate accident, orcircuni^ 
stance^ which happened in 17959 kindled the em% 
l>er9 of r^iUon. Twc^ Tre)awn^ town Marooh$ 
fyore.qojSKviqted by the Jiiagistrate^ of Montego Bty 
pf 9teal»)g a hog froDi a white settler of St> 
Jan^es's, aqd were aentenoed for thisi erime to be 
whipp€;(j| publicly by the work*hoaiie driven Th6 
JUtfaroom were indignant at thi$ igoomiDious sea« 
fenice: they said, that, if the whites had put their 
fotOfpaniQUs to death, they would not hftve com^ 
{plained ; ^ut to disgrace and degrafje them was ai| 
|^J4jiriOus in$uH to the whote trit^ie, and could not 
j^ a^ned for hut by a retaliating vengeanee« At 
;fbi$.tifpe tof!^ they preti^ded to b.e aggrieved by 
jQtber ciir<:uimstauc9s ; they wanted ^nore land; 
thi^y waoted asuperintendant of their own choQS^ 
jifigi in shortj t^ore wo^ld have been no end tei 
{h^ir want9i iu tlie {rumour in which they thet| 
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were, breathing defiance, and meditating venge* 
ance on the whites. Lord Balcarras, the governor, 
therefore resolved, as they bad proceeded to such 
lengths^ to call these people to a quiet submis* 
sion» and surrender of their arms, or to subdue 
tbem ,by force. A : proclamation was issued to 
this effect; but only a few attended to it, and 
submitted: the rest continuing refractory, and 
remaining in a menacing attitude, martial law 
was proclaimed, the militia called out, and -with 
a strong body of regulars, were sent to invest 
their towns. The first signal of war was the. un- 
fortunate overthroiy of colonel Sandford's detach- 
ment of light dragoons and militia, by an ambu- 
scade of the Maroons, in a narrow defile t>etween 
the old and n^w Maroon. towns* This officer un^ 
fortunately pushed on fiirther than his orders 
directed ; and, tlirough his temerity and impru* 
dence, perished with thirty of his party, by ft 
close and deadly fire from an unseen enemy. It 
would be superfluous to enter into the particulars 
of tliis savage contest, already detailed by other 
writers ; suffice it to say, that, after a seven 
month's war, the Maroons capitulated to General 
W&lpole, the conmiander of the troops, and laid 
down their arms, on condition that iheir lives 
should be .spared, and that they should be suf- 
fered tO: remain in the country, under the whites 
as before. . This last lurtide . the governor and 
^a^^mbly conceived it imprudent to ratify, as they 
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viewed SQch a people as highly dangerous inr 
mates in the country. It was justly consideredt 
that though this people would remain^ from com- 
pulsion, apparendy silent and peaceable, they 
would yet brood oyer their hatred to the wblte^ 
and secretly meditate a future and signal venget* 
ance, by stirring up revolt and insurrectioa 
IMnong the slaves. They were therefore tran- 
sportedy at the expence »f the ijsiand, to Nova 
Scotia ; ai^d were subsequently, as the cold cli^- 
mate of that region did not agree with them, sent 
to the banks of the Sierra Leona, in Africa* 
J^one of the other Maroons in the island joined 
in this rebellion of the Trelawney town Maroons; 
•r-indeed, the Accompong Maroons appeared at 
first on tiie side of the whites ; but they were 
not hearty in the cause ; and, on a few o£ them 
being killed and wounded in a skirmish, they 
retired altogether from the service. None of 
the Maroons remaining in the island are now 
^owed the use of fire arms; if their sewices 
were required, they would, of ' course, be armed 
for the occasion by Government 

As the author was present during the whole of 
the last contest with the Maroons, he will en- 
deavour to convey to the reader the nature 
of it. 

' At the outset, there was perhaps too much 
*' pomp and preparation of war." The troops 
fnarche^ in their proper regimentals, as if 
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ihey mm going to fight a regular and civilized 
^nemy; and sainetiineshad "eveQ the absurdity 
io Craverile the mountainous r^adS' with druiufi 
i>eatingi Notb^ng^ could be moiie opposite to 
propriety in siich a contest, nor toon; sdbservient 
io the views of their ^lavage and actful foe« The 
•ound of tbJes^ instruments ..could answer no 
<itfaefr end than to warn the Maroons to -k^p 
out of th^ way, or to throw. tfaeoisBelves imto a 
convenient ambush, fropi whence Uiey could cut 
:off their a^sailan^ without daoiger^of annoyance 
to themselves. The eustoniliry > accoutremients 
%rere too clumsy and burthensome foT traversing 
the woods and clambering over the rocks with 4 
and the red coats were too conapicuoos an object to 
the Maroon marksmen^ who seldom inissed their 
aiip. These inconveniences and dncumbrances 
vi'ere at length felt, and kid aside ; light green or 
blue jackets and trowsisrs wefe now adopted, and 
in lieu of cross- belts, ^c. a light cartoucb-bojc 
was £istened, without a bayonet (this instrument 
|)eing useless here) rpund the middle ; this, with 
a fusee and canteen, formed the military equipr 
inent of the militia ; and the dress of the regulars 
was %l8o considerably lightened. Baggage ne^ 
groes followed in the rear of the detachment^ 
carrying provisions, &c. for the trpops; and 
"(bus they traversed the deepest woods, crossed 
-liver mountains, clambered up the most frightful 
precipices, or pandered along glades iirfpervipus 
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to the light; or through licfiies darkened by iin* 
pending rocks and the thickest ivood^. Here 
wei'e they often encountered by the Maroona 
who hardly ever were seen^.InoT could the troopa 
know where to direct their fire, except by the 
flashes o£ their adversaries' pieces. On tbese oc^ 
casions^ th^ regiilar soldiers were far more, awk*^ 
ward than the island militia : having never been 
trained to this sort of bush-Jightingy they dis* 
dainedfor a long time to have recourse tq rocks 
and trees as a shield against their enemies'* fire, 
accounting it base and unmanly in a soldier thus 
to shrink from danger ; nor was it till they bad 
repeatedly experienced the fatal eftects of this te^ 
merity, that they overcame this prejudice, and 
reluctantly consented to put themselves on a (oat^ 
ing with their savage enemy, by availing themr 
selves of these natural eatrenchnients. A coa» 
ftiderable number of the whi^ wei*e killed by. th« 
Maroons in this contest.; while: it. wbs never 
ascertained that even one Maroon wais.kiUedb^ 
the whites ! — So superior were these savages^ by 
their agility, their hardihood; and knowledge of 
•the woods, ia this species of . wiirfare. Iin^^ieied^ 
had the courage of the. Maroons he^h .mivmi! Mq 
their skill and activity, the whites wjiuid i^a^e 
been still less able*, to have coped with thfHsi, aod 
many more would daily have perished in theunr 
equal cbiiflict. But tbey carried their caujtion 
and their fears, luckily for the whites, to an ub^ 
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nec^essary extreme i only tenturing on att. attack 
when they were certain they could make it with 
impunity. They generdly procured information 
of the motions of the whites from the fugitive 
^ves, who fled to them, and were employed by 
them in getting this information from the other 
slaves. They once received notice that a con- 
siderable quantity of provisions, &c. was to pass 
forward to one of the posts t)ccupied by the 
whites, on a certain day, under the estort of a 
party of regulars commanded by a serjeant They 
sent a party to way-^lay this escort, Dn receiving 
the first volley from the Maroons, which killed 
half of the soldiers, the poor fellow who command*' 
ed, drew up the remainder, and told them to stand 
cpenly and manfully, and fight these cowardly 
miscreants ;v they did so, and not one of them 
escaped. The provisions, &c. which were car- 
ried by negroes, fell into their hands. It was 
fortu^nate foe the whites, that the slaves in general 
conducted themselves, on this occasion, witl^ 
great fidelity and attachment to their masters : 
they were all along, with a few exceptions, orderly, 
Iranquil, and obedient. An antipathy had always 
subsisted between them and the Maroons ; and 
it is believed that none but the turbulent and 
desperate among them, wish'^d vell^ to the cause 
of the Maroons. 

The barbarities that were perpetrated by these 
wretches on the unfortunate and defenceless white 

1 
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individuals who fell into their hands^ were too 
sho^rking to relate* The runaway negroes who 
happened to be along with then) on these occa- 
sional declared that they mutilated many of these 
unhappy victims in a dreadful manner, and in- 
flicted on them a variety of studied and insulting 
tortures! One instance only occurred of their 
sparing a white man, who led a solitary life in 
.the midst of the woods^ and was actually ignorant 
ths^ the Maroons were in rebellion against the 
whites. He had at one time resided among them, 
and was useful to them in a medical capacity, 
having been bred as a surgeon. The leader of this 
party had become a Christian, and had retired 
from the other Maroons to live with his family 
on a small retired spot which he had cultivated, 
and on which he had erected a small dwelling. 
On coming up' to the white man's dwelling, he 
restrained his banditti from putting him to death, 
which some of then) were inclined to do. — " No 1" 
said he, ^^ we must not kill this poor Buckera ; 
him no know say we do fight with tother Buckera ; 
him never do we harm ; but him sometimes da we, 
good, when he been live with we.'* Then addressing 
himself to the astonished and trembling white man, 
he said, ^' No be affiraid, we wont hurt you, we 
wont burn your house ; but give we key, we want 
virhat you have in your house to eat and drink. 
When we gone, no stay here ; go to Buckera, 
iMid tell them, say, Johnson (this M*as the Ma- 



rdon's adopted name) hb been ivaM for ffotifltf 
them ; him been want for keep himself t^ hia^ 
self; but Buckera come and buiPn bUn boote^ 
them rook out him ground; tfietn day^ tb»y ' 
want for till me ; my wife -enfd pieftininlofie' no 
have house, no ha-re victual. Wdl! so long 
as Buckera trouble me firsts I will shew tliem 
something too P' This Maroon was gftfteful and 
considerate, while he thus breathed revefage, ^nd 
threatened desti'Qction. A party of militia ^hM* 
destroyed his property, prior to bis taking up 
arms and joining his rebellious brethren. It muat ^ 
indeed be confessed, that the whites sometimes 
did things, during' this rebellion, which eoald an- 
swer no other end than to exasperate the Ma.- 
roons, and render them more desperate and 
blood-thirsty. On taking possession of the fdp- 
saken haunts of the rebds, it would have been 
well had they always stopped at burning the h<its, 
and destroying the provisions ; but idstanees oc- 
curred of their opening* the graves, and ci^iiting 
off the heads from the putrid carcases of the Ma- 
roons who had been there interred ? Wtiat were 
the survivors to think of this? but that those who 
could thus extend their hatred and antipa<tey to ^ 
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the dead, would wreak a horrible vengeaoce on 
the living if they had them in their power^ 

Much h^s been said against the empl^dying of 
dogs against these savages; and in^trudi, thfe name 
of the thing has something revolting in il, when^ 
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fiuperficiaily compared m^ the iegitimate means 
.of civilized warfare. Thpse who haye i:ondemned| 
.with unqualified dogmatism, the whites, for hav- 
lag recourse to Ahese animals, did not examine 
the subject with fieiirness, liberality, and candour. 
Not that the author m.eans to set up a defence 
pf this mode of carrying on war : the horrors of 
war are sufficiently numeroi^s, without sharpen- 
ing its scourge by additional inventions of de* 
f traction. * The employment of these dc^s againi^t 
;the Maroons has been compared to the use the 
Spaniard^ made of them in hunting and extirpate 
ing the poor Indians in South America and th^ 
Caribbees. T^e comparison, and the inference 
fo be d;^awn therefrpm, is the very reverse of £ur^ 
Yiess w^ truth. In the onje ,wse, these anir 
tnals w^ Used f$ a mean^ of offence against a 
helpless^ nailed, and flying peopld, in order td 
.wrest from tfaem, by extermination, the country 
^bey i^haSbiited knd possessed : in the ether, the^ 
jwre employed as a necessary defence and pro- 
jection ^aiiist rel^eUiptts savages, who exercised 
jToki-bloodeci massacre, and every other horribrle 
jaotrage and tpirl^arhy, against a people under 
priioipe goyarnm^nt they lived in peace, and 'to 
wliboi tbey owed inibmissioii and allegiance. In 
ftMUptA ^ar> ii barbarities not rece^ised by it, 
•#f fkmsti^tA by one jparty, the otlier is justifiable 
jtk bai^io^ veeourse to retaliation. The ifchites 
f^^Vt wmb Tbtidinte the dreadfal troeltitfa (of the 
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^Maroons, in^ithout themselves incurring the name 
of barbarous ; but to employ the only resource 
-which they had left to save the country from de« 
Btruction, and themselves and families from indis^ 
criminate slaughter, was surely, at least, a par- 
\domb\e: retaliation. And the author does not 
hesitate to assert, thai had the Maroons held out 
for three or four months longer, Jamaica would 
-have exhibited a scene of general conflagration, 
havoc, and ruin ! In the season of crop, the 
weather is usually long and excessively dry, and 
so combustible does the stubble of the cane-fields 
become in consequence, /that a spark of fire ,comr 
municated to them, would in, a few hours con- 
sume three or four plantations ; and the blaze, if 
once become general, would be stopped with 
.much difficulty j-^even the grass at this seasoa 
is. so parched by the heat and the. drought, that 
it would assist to propagate the devouring element 
Thus then the Maroons would have had it ia 
their power to destroy the property of the couui- 
try ; and many .of the slaves, seeing their success 
and their desperate explpits, would have beea 
tempted, by a view of independence, : tq hay^ 
joined their banners, and to have massacred tht 
few vthites who had been left in care* of the. plajir 
tations/ But for wh|it purpose were those* dogn 
gotten? Was it to tear, devour, ^ and. ^ud^* tha 
blood of the unhappy Maroons,, as was insidiously 
repr^j^ted ? ThosjB who have eyer tra»fS6(| t|}9 
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Interior and mountainous parts of Jamaica^ well 
know that they afford fastnesses to such a people 
as the Maroons, in which dogs could not be sp 
employed with any chance of success. Of this 
the whites were fully aware. But, by their keen 
sceht, they might discover the lurking retreats of 
the enemy, on the approach to them of the par- 
ties of the whites, and thus put them oh their 
guard against those ambushes which so often 
proved fatal to them. But the grand intent of 
these animals was the terror which the name and 
the presence of them conveyed to the minds of 
the Maroons. Negroes are fond of exaggeration, 
land such of the slaves as had seen them, and 
lifterwards resorted to the Maroons, gave to thea« 
people an appalling description of their size, their 
fierceness, their strength^ their agility, and num- 
bers. Thi3 account operated as was expected 
und desired ; the Maroons spon after the intro- 
duction of the Spanish dogs, testified a desire to 
capitulate, which they would not (as they them- 
selves said) otherwise so easily have done. And 
thus was much bloodshed, not to say the abso- 
lute destruction of the country, prevented by thesa 
animals. At the same time not ft drop of blood 
was shed by then), if we except an unfortunatp 
accident, of one getting loose from its keeperi 
soon after their arrival, and worrying an old ne^ 
gro woman. They were muzzled and beld id 
couples by the 3paniah chasseurs* 

y3 
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AH the Maroons that remain in the island do 
not amount to above five or six bundired. The 
Trelavvney town Maroons were by far the most 
fierce, diring, and warlike of these people. 

The Maroons in general lead a wild and rov- 
ing sort of life. The women are chiefly employed 
in cultivating the grounds, and attending to the 
wants of their families ; while the men are (or a^t 
at least were) in the woods, hunting the wild 
hog, or shooting the ring- tail pigeon* Their ^rms 
were a light fusee and po^der-fiorn, a machetto, 
or short sabre, sometimes a lance made of thp 
hardest wood, and, in war, a horn directed, by 
its various modulations, their movements. Witi^ 
these the Maroon climbed with the nimbleness and 
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celerity of the roebuck, the precipitous rocks and 
rugged mountains of the wild woods, which he tra- 
versed in quest of his prey. He patiently explored 
the deepest retreats of the forest 5 lived in them for 
whole weeks ; found every where abundance of 
materials wherewith to erect his hut, or kindle 
a fire for the dressing of his game ; and, if un- 
successful in procuring it, he could easily subsist 
"upon the mountain cabbage, while he assuaged his 

thirst with the moisture of the water-withe, or 
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Svild pine, should no rivulet be near, nor water 
remain in the excavations of the rocks. He iva§ 
wonderfully adroit ip the management of bis 
fusee, he cou)d charge and fire in any position^ 
he could toss it high in tbp air, and> catching it 
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ib the descent, instantly present it, with unerring 
aim, at his object In short, he was completely 
adapted fbr a desultory and skirmishing warfare 
in a woody and mountainous country, like Ja- 
maica. It is therefore no wonder, that in the 
contest betweeh this people and the whites, they 
should avail themselves, so fatally to the latter, of 
these advantages and qualifications ; nor can there 
be a doubt, that the terror of the Spanish d>gs 
a:lone operated more powerfully . to induce them 
to surrender, than all* the troops and military 
talent in the country. Not that there was a de- 
ficiency of either ; but what could a body of gal- 
lant troops, headed by the bravest and most skil* 
ful officer, do against an enemy who was in- 
visible to them— who, skulking behind hiige trees 
arid immense rocks,' were so placed as completely 
td enfilade the narrdw and rugged defiles through 
which the former were obliged to pass ? I( would 
be painful to dwell on the various shocking bar- 
baritifes exerdsed on the unfortunate' wTiite men ' 
who fell, in these encounters, alive into the 
hands of this savage foe, who gloried in having 
such an opportunity of glutting their blood- 
thirsty, and vindictive spirit, by nameless* insults' 
and protracted tortures ! The man who knows 
he has a generous enemy to fight witH, has no 
presentiment of so horrible a fate, to damp the. 
energy of his spirit; he does not fear becoming ! 
the mirtyr of an unpitying revengej should the 
chance of war, some sudden surprise, or tinex- 
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pected ambush, throw him into the hands of 3ucb 
an enemy. He knows, that if he falls wounded 
into his power, he will be cherished, respected, 
consoled, with all that characteristic humanity 
which ever distinguishes the truly brave. Indeed, 
generosity and compassion to a vanquished ene- 
my, form perhaps the brightest trait in the character 
of the soldier — that eye, which flashed fierceness . 
and defiance in the hour of battle, bedews with 
the softest tears of a generous sympathy, the, 
wounds of his fallen foe ! To preach this doc- 
trine to the vindictive and cowardly savage, is. 
like persuasion to the deaf winds of heaven. 

. The Maroons, however successful they were 
in their surprises, skirmishes, and ambuscades, 
were certainly, as before remarked, deficient in , 
one of the first qualities of a soldier, courage. . 
Confident of their security in the ojidst of their . 
fastnesses and reti'eats, the marches and move- 
ments of the whites gave them little concern as 
to their safety ; yet in the open field they w^re 
perfectly aware they wqrc no match for the regu- 
lars and militia ; nor was their mode of warfare 
at all calculated for a cultivated and champaign 
country. While they remained in the vicinity of 
their town, which, as a preliminary to war, they 
burnt with their own hands, a few shells were 
thrown, in the evenings, in different directions 
from liie post there, into the surrounding woods, 
Jn order to scour then^ and prevent night sur-- 
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prised* These, flying like comets through the dark- 
ened air, terrified and amazed them for a while ; 
bul at length, keeping a little beyond their reach, 
they were wont to gaze on them merely as an amus- 
ing spectacle. The Brigands of St. Domingo have . * 
often openly skirmished with the European troops, 
and have indeed, at times, fought pretty obsti- 
nately, and even come to the push of the bayonet : 
these negroes were partly trained to European 
tactics, and were supplied with artillery, to the 
use of which they were by no means novices. 
The Maroons neither knew, nor desired to know, 
any thing of artillery or the bayonet. 

The Maroons are generally tall, well made^ ' 
and 'more comely in their features than most of 
the other blacks; but there is a something in their ' 
looks, which indicates wildness and ferocity. This ' 
is owing in a great measure to the wild and wan- 
dering life they lead, and to their not mixing so ' 
much with general society a^ the other negroes. 
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JBMpIe^qfrdlour.-^The different classes of them. 
'^Thdr rapidly increasing population in Ja- 
maica.: — Their char act er^ manners, andamuse^ 
ments, 8^» 

^ET\Y£EN the whites and the blacks in the 
^st In(}ie@^ a numejcousb racehas 8{»:uag up^ which 
g$^j^j fe^^ gfl^eral nanoue ofpet^ple of colour: 
these are subdivided into Mttlattos, the ofls^x\n% 
of<^a/ u(h|te . and a black ; Sambos, the offspring 
of.. a^blaqtc.a^d. Mulatto: Quadroons^ the o£^ 
^RF^g pf :^ Mulatto, and a white; andtMestees^ 
OjT &|esti5($9y the oiSspring. of a Quadixtfm and a^ 
whjt^ fi^liQw^. this last denomination, the dis^ 
ti{ictk)A.of colour is hardly perce{^ib)e; and- 
those vk][io ar$.tl>ua,far removed firom thex>riginat. 
negro stock, are considered by the law as whites, 
tind competent, in course, to enjoy all the privi* 
leges of a white. Between these particular casts, 
an endless variety of non-descript shades exist, 
descending from the deep jet to the faintest tinge 
of the olive, by gradations which it were impos- 
sible to mark and to designate. 

The people of colour may be'supposed to pos- 
sess the mingled natures qf the original stocks 
from whence they spring ; and the more or less 
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Iheiy are removed from one extreme or the other, 
they seem to be imbued iii proportion with their 
particular qualities. The Sambo differs little or 
nothing in manners, habits, &c. from the negro ; 
while the Mestee and his descendant approximate 
as near in these particulars to the white as it is pos- 
sible for a mingled race to do ; and when polished 
by a genteel education, that little distinction al- 
most ceases to exist. It is remarked of the peo- 
ple of colour, that they are peculiarly hardy, and 
far less subject to disease than either the whites 
or the negroes, of course a considerable less pro- 
portion of them are swept off by the general mor- 
tality of the country* These people are lively, 
active, and sometimes industrious; they feel a 
kind of pride in being removed some degrees 
from the negro race ; and aflfect as much as pos- 
sible the manners, &c. of the whites. Few mar- 
riages take place between them. A female of 
colour thinks it more genteel and reputable to 
be the kept mistress of a white man, if he is in 
opulent circumstances, and can afford to indulge 
her taste for finery and parade, than to be united 
in' wedlock with a respectable individual of her 
o^n class. One of these girls consented to be 
tied in the noose of matrimony to one pf her own 
description ; for three or four years she bore her 
fate without remorse or repining; after this, how- 
p^er, she became uneasy arid discontented, and 
ofteti, with a heavy sigh^ lamented the luckless 
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fate whiph drew her to the altar of Hymeii ! Hef 
husband was a quiet, decent, and respectabtef 
man, who gained ail honest livelihood by the 
trade he professed; he wished his wife to stay at 
home, and attend to her children and the affairs 
of her household ; the lady was of a pleasurable 
turn, and had a taste, like most of her colour, 
for a life of voluptuous and varied delight : she 
had been accustomed, prior to wedlock, to balls, 
parties, and jaunts, and she could therefore but 
ill brook this life of restraint and drudgery. She 
looked, with envy and an aching hean, at tlie 
gay, showy, and dissipated life which many of 
the companions of her youth led ; these were in 
keeping, and dashed about in style, superbly 
dressed, and in their curricles, attended by ser- 
vants in livery ; while she, poor woman ! was 
obhged to toil from morning to night in dirty 
drudging occupations, without one faint ray of 
hope, that 5he would ever be emancipated from 
this sad state of thraldom, and enjoy again the 
dear delicious pleasures of freedom and variety ! 
These are the sentiments of nine tenths of the 
females of colour in this island; and accordingly, 
perhaps, little short of that . proportion are in 
keeping by the whites ; while the males console 
themselves in the same way, either with one of 
their own colour, or with a sahla charmer. Though 
some of these females of colour are possessed 
:/f considerable property,, given them l?y their 
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vhite parents, or amassed by their own iadustryi 
they never aspire to a coiijagal union with a white, 
man; nor, if such a union were sanctioned by the 
custom of the country, is it probable they would 
desire to ester into it; but no instance of this 
ever occurs ; a white man, according to tlie ideas 
of distinction of colour which here prevail, w ould 
be copsidered as degrading himself by a union 
with a woman of colour, however respectable by 
fortune, or accomplished by education. But the. 
brown female gives herself little concern about 
this, while the most distinguished and opulent of 
the whites pay an illicit homage to her charms ; , 
and even the man of family shall forsake hia 
wife and abandon his chil^i^en to hold dalliance 
in her more alluring company! 

The free people of colour are excluded from 
many of the privileges of the whites ; and their 
white parents are restrained by law from be- 
queathing them more than two thousand pounds 
currency. These distinctions and restraints are 
thought necessary for political 'purposes. But 
it is in vain that such laws and provisions are 
thrown in the way of this people's acquiring an 
ascendancy in the country, while other produc- 
tive causes are suffered to exist. A respectable 
clergyman in the island assured the author, that - 
he usually had occasion to baptize about fifteen- 
brown children for one white child ! This dispro- ' 
portion of the increase of the two populations 
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inaybe considered as general throughout the island^ 
and it iiiust necessarily be rapidly gaining ground. 
As for the acquisition which the white population 
gaina by European emigration, it is now trifling ; 
besides, that as new hands arrive, others, who 
may havie acquired fortunes, are returning to 
their native country, and a very considerable 
number die yearly in the coutitry : few, upon the 
whole^ remain in the island and live to any great 
age. But there is little occasion to go far for 
proo& of the non-increase of the white popula- 
tion of this island, as it appears that it has re- 
mained nearly stationary for these twenty years 
]^t; while perhaps the brown population is more 
than trebled in that period. The exact nuniber 
of people of colour at present in the island cannot 
correctly be ascertained, as no census is ever taken 
of this branch of population ; but it would not be* 
going out of the way to' say, that, including all' 
descriptions of them, they already amount to- 
doiible the number of the whites. It is in vain 
to enact laws and fix restraints, while the sources 
,of an evil continue unremoved; These people 
must^ in time, know and feel their own strength, 
when increased to an enormous disproportion to 
the whites, and spreading in vast masses over the 
country, the laws inimical to them can answer 
no other purpose than to sour and incense their 
minds, and rouse them to an exertion in their 
own behalf in claiming rights in common with 

6 
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the whites : either therefore, as formerly observ" 
ed, the whites will hereafter be obliged to allow 
them this participation, or they wil^Mrest it from 
them by some horrible convulsion which on^ 
trembles to think of! This is no visionary sp^qp* 
lation ; it is what must inevitably, in the order 
of things, take place at some period^ should the 
two populations thus continue in dis]3roportion| 
and the manners and mode of life of the whites 
remain equally dissolute and immoral. Matri- 
mony should be more encouraged, and held in 
greater veneration ; religion should be more in- 
culcated and respected, and a loose and profli-* 
gate life be less countenanced and practised, than 
it is in this quarter of the globe :— such reforma-. 
tions as these, not feeble and partial laws and 
regulations, will ensure the respect, and perpe«, 
tuate the submission of this people to the Euro- 
peans and their government But as enough has 
before been said on this subject, it will be necd« 
less here to repeat the arguments in favour of 
such a change. 

' The children of colour, of the more opulent of 
the whites, are either educated in the island, or 
sent to Great Britain for this purpose. Such as 
hg^ve received liberal educations, are for the most 
part well behaved respectable people; but are, 
with a very few exceptions, excluded the society 
of the whites, and exposed to other mortifica-* 
tions, in consequence of the line of distinction- 
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which custom and the lavsrs draw between the 
whites and the browns. So that a white and a 
brown child sent to Europe at the same time, and 
brought up together at the game school, though 
they may be in habits of the strictest intimacy^ 
while there, discontinue that intimacy on th^ir 
growing up and returning to the West Indies ; 
though both may be equally amiable and accom- 
plished^ The white miss di30wns, with a super- 
cilious fi*own, her quondam companion arid 
sehQol-fellow, because she has been born with a 
deeper tinge of the brunette, and the customs and 
distinctions of the country forbid hgr cultivating 
$uch acquaintance^ Some such distinctions are 
<loubtIess necessary and highly proper, though they 
should not be carried, as is sometimes done, to a 
rigid and invidious extreme. It is perhaps a pity 
,in a parent, after having bestowed on his offspring 
a genteel and liberal education in a country, where 
at least they experience a milder and more re- 
spectful attention, to have them brought back 
(o one where their feelings and their pride (and 
these it must be supposed they have acquired aa 
addition of, along with their mental culture) are 
perpetually liable to be wounded by contempt 
and neglect. The better sort of the people of 
colour, thus shut out from- the society of the 
whites, form a separate society of themselves. 
They haye their own amusements, their parties^ 
their visitings, and their assemblies. The la|^ 

2 
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^ikr are; folly as gay and as expensive *as those, 
•of the whites; and as the brown ladies are the 
chief planners and supporters of these, the young 
and the dissipated of the white males who are their 
admirers, form a distinguished pairt of these meet* 
ings of pleasure. So that the man. who to-highfc 
leads out as a partner in the dance the fair Creo- 
iian, may to-morrow give his hand, on a similar 
occasion, to the olive beauty of a darker shade^ 
who' dresses as well, and thinks herself as lovely 
and attractive as the other. The white ladies 
sometimes resent this behaviour in mativ of the 
gentlemen (even of the genteelest families) with 
a becoming spirit ; but the contempt and anim- 
adversions of these amiable girls, are too often 
thrown away upon such hardened and thou^tlesB 
sinners! 

• ' On all occasions the brown Jadies emulate, and 
even strive to excel tiie whites in splendour, taste, 
and expensiveness of dress, equipage, and enter- 
tainhieat. On public occasions, such as races, 
reviews, &c. they drive in their curricles, gigs, 
&c. in a smart and dashing style, as if anxious 
to leave behind their fairer competitors in the 
race of fashion, gaiety, and pleasure. Indeed,* 
the latter themselves often acknowledge that they 
are outdone at times in gaudy display by these 
extravagant rivals ; but the truth is, th^y do not 
fito at j^ (SprnpetitioB with them. 
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Manf of the Quadroon and Mestee femtlAf 
4ire comely, if not beajitlfuli as they p^t^k^ 
chiefly of the European feature; but the Mulat- 
tos and ^acnbjos, ^s less reinoyed from the negrp 
^tocky retain something of their tbicjk lips an^ 
^at noses. Many pf the former have, however, 
agreeable featares ; and indeed ^ i^umber pf ihp 
negroes are ;not deUcjent in this respect. As for 
the Africans, their ide^s of beauty in the huma^ 
countenance ^re almost jthe r.eyerse of those of^^ 

European* T^^y ^^^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^°^$ 
Grecian contour is more beautiful than their large 
and gross features ; ex^^ tjhe jet black Venus from 
the banks of the Senegal or the Gambia, pre- 
fers her sooty Adonis to the handsomest £uro^ 
|>ean. 

The people of colour are not so inild and hur 
inane towards their slaves as the white people ; 
indeedi too many of thjsm are h^rsh and tyrant 
nical ; and the negroes, si.ware of this, are won^ 
to say, " If me for have mistress, give m^ 
Buckera mistress, no give me Mulatto, them no 
use neega well-" Such of the browns as receive 
European educations, are, however^ more hu* 

mane and considerate. 

• . . . ■ 

The free males of cplour are fin^olled with the 
white Qoalitia of the^ country ; th^y are embodied 
in separate companies, and commanded by whit^ 
officers. The free blacHs a^re al&o formed io^ 
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separate companies, under white oflScers. These 
last are in general a quiet inoffensive cla^s of 
people, who chiefly inhabit the towns> and fol- 
low some trade or occupation ; as do also 
several of the people of colour, many of whom 
are very decent and respectable characters, 
and peaceable and industrious members of so- 
ciety. 
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